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KING'S '§ COLLEGE, LONDON. —| | 
ICAL DEPARTMENT. — f 8 
hi yan et commence during the week after Easter. 
in Meourse of Study will include; 
The Evidences of Natural and Itevealed Religion. 
Scriptures in the Origi guages. 
ag yh -nine Articles of aoe 
of Common Praye! 
ical History, both “Ancient and Modern. 
bela and Practice of the Pastoral Office, including the 
* of the Liturgy, and the composition and delivery of 


Sa Those desirous of pursuing their studies in this depart- 

se Tn the view of becoming Candidates for Holy Orders, may 
= make application to the Principal for admittance. 

tus, containing = information, may be obtained 

f King’s College. 

a 6s Colles W. JELF, D.D. Principal. 


2 ee 
IVIL ENGINEERING, — UNIVERSITY 
C COLLEGE, LON DON.—Professor HARMAN LEWIS. M.A. 
will commence his Courses by an INTRODUCTORY LECTURE, 
wi OND AY. February 2, at 7 o'clock p.m. The subsequent Lec- 
packer will be delivered during the months of February, March, 
A rh and May, in two divisions: in the first year, Material, 
{Rrial Construction, and Principles of Surveying ; in the second 
er. Land Engineering, Hydraulic Engineering, and various 
ineering Questions. Times of Lecture, Monday, Wednesday, 
Friday, from 7 to 8 P.M. . Fee for each division, 5t.; for both 
¢ payment, 9 
Grong A. DE MORGAN, Dean of Faculty of Arts 
Citas. C C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
January 27, 1846. 


URVEYING.— UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
S LONDON.—During the moat ths of — ary, March, April. 
and May Professor HARMAN LEWIS, will con uct an 

ELEMENTARY COURSE of TH PORE tea, an AC- 
TCAL SURVEYING, with FIELD PRACTIC me 

Nuesday,7 to8; Thursday,7 to 9, Field Pras tice -y ‘times to be 
fixed at ‘meetings of the hey. on Fee for Students attending the 
5L ers, 61, 
Cio Boeing joRGA AN, Dean of Faculty of Arts. ; 
CHAS. t ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
_ January 17, 146. 

ECORATIVE ART SOCIETY, 11, Davies- 
street, Berkeley-square. —A GENERAL Lit TING on 
WEDNESDAY, February 11th—‘ Remarks; in extension of the 
pers on Polychromatic Decorations, in which Illu- 
Buildings at Delhi, Lahore, and Agra (with illustrations 
: $e, will be be’ compared with those of subsequent 


in Euro} aye. b. 
Visitors iit by Tickets, to be obtained from the Secretary, 
17, Susge: nD. 
aa —— E. C. LAUGHER, Hon. Sec. 
ett ior— hee Union oF Lonpoy.— 


NS received in competition for the Premium 
ofFIVE HUNDRED POUNDS offered by this Society, 
po hay pe ED at the Gallery of the New Societ; 
in Water Col 3, Pall Mall. Subscribers 











are now 


ju! 
a reerint for the current year; or by Tickets, 
on ap at the Office.— 





Tpenst Weelocke 


RT-UNION OF LONDON.—The Committee 
have awarded the Premium of FIVE HUNDRED 
en offered for Ae original Picture illustrative of British 
. to Mr. H. S, of 5, Camden-street, North, 

}. = 3 ba him to — a picture in 





ECTURES ( ON STE STEAM NAV IGATION.— | 

4 Dr. BYAN'S next Course for Naval Officers, and other 
gentlemen, will commence on Monday, the th February, at 
twelve o'clock, at the Royal Polytechnic institutio: on. 


N EDICAL.—A Physician toa Public Institution, 
which affords ample o ¢ opportunities f for seeing medical prac- 
tice, wishes to receive an A CLED PUPIL, who, in addition 
to every domestic comfort, will be enabled to prosecute his studies 
under peculiarly odveniegs eous circumstances. 
Apply by letter to M.D., care of M. Bailliére, Bookseller, 219, 
Regent-street. 


( \RNAMENTS for the Drawing-room, Library, 

and Dining-room, in ITALIAN ALABASTER, MARBL x 
BRONZE, and ‘DERBYSHIRE & great 
variety of Vases, Figures, Groups, ( ‘andlesticks, Inkstands, inlaid 
Fables ee aeet hts, &c., imported and manufactured by J. 

ENNA late Mawe, 149, Strand, London. 

Students in Geology, Mineralogy, or Conchology, can be supplied 
with Elementary ( ne toillustrate these interesting branches 
of science, at 2, 5,10, 20, to 50 guineas each ; together with an exten- 
sive assortment of Shells, Minerals and Fussils ; ; Geological Models, 
Maps, Books, Hammers, 

Mr. Tennant gives Private Instruction in Mineralogy, with a 
view to facilitate the study of Geology. 


yo SCIENTIFIC CHEMISTS, LECTURERS, 
SCHOOLS, &.—CHARLES BUTTON, Operative and 
Manufacturing Cheinist, 146, Holborn. Bars, London ate Dymond 
& Co.) has this day publis hed, rere ls. 6d. ; post fre 
NEW and BESCRIPTIVE CATALOGU ‘e of C NEMIC ih 
ARATUS, &e. , illustrated with several hundred Wood En- 








SPAR, consisting of 





The Cats alogue is arranged alphabetically, and includes | 


cB. 

ferlin’ and Dresden Porcelain for chemical and other purposes ; 
German and other Foreign Apparatus for Organie Analysis ; Fur- 
naces ; Crucibles; Microscopes 3 Fhotographic, Electrotypic, and 
Magneto-Electrical Ap yparatus. Also a new and revised List of 
Chemicals and Keagents, in which a considerable reduction has 
been made. 

The Illustrated List of Berlin and Dresden Porcelain, with the 
Chemical List, may be had grat is, or by forwarding 4 penny stamps. 

C. Button has always in stock a quantity of Auhydrous Phos- 
PF. Acid and Pure Lime for Dentists and others. 


yu E LINNASAN PRESS.—Messrs. REEVE, 

Brotuers, will be happy to treat with the Trade for the 
printing, or with private individuals for the printing and publi i 
ing, of Works on Medicine, Engineering, stronomy, Ge 
Botany, Zoology, or any of the collateral sciences, plates and letter 
press, both of Which departments are executed on the premises 
under their own unremitting superintendence. The whole of their 
type being of the new Elzevir s¢riesof Founts, unifo.m throughout, 
and their machinery, including the Albion Printing, Brisset’s 
(Paris) Lithographic, Patent Cutting, and Hydraulic A are 
of the first order, with the latest improvements. 

The excellence of their Printing, and of the various 2 apuications 
of Lithography employed by them for the illustration of Scientific 
Works, is generally acknowledged, and they trust by devoting their 
energies to the economy and improvement of this importa’ branch 
of erebare, to promote the usefulness of a class of publ of 
which the p been much retarded by the inefficiency | and 


088 0 of pone uction. 
Reeve, thers, King William-street, Strand. 
'’O BE SOLD for the low price of FIVE 
GUINEAS, Twelve Volumes of the ATNEN ZUM, to 1845, 


clean copy, eleven vols, strongly bound in cloth. Apply to H. i, 
6, Lower Lisson-street, Marylebone. 














with the terms of their adversgom 
BRR S000 
4, Trafalgar-square. January 28, 1846. 


MBNINGHAM = SICAL FESTIVAL. 


THE RIGHT Hox STOKD WROTTESLEY. 


HE TWENTY-THIRD TRIENNIAL 
CELEBRATION of these GRAND PERFORMANCES 
vill take place at BIRMINGHAM, on the 25th, 20th, 27th, and 2sth 


of AveusT Next. 
J. F. LEDSAM, 
Chairman of the C itt 


Honorary 
Secretaries. 





Sales by Auction. 
THE LATE PROFESSOR HURWITZ’S HEBREW 
LIBRARY. 
Messrs. EVANS, No, 106, New Bond-street, have received instruc- 
Gene ig the Executor to dispose of, by AUCTION, early in 


Fe 
pur LIBRARY of HEBREW and 
BIBLICAL LITERATURE of the late H. HURWITZ, 
Ee. Professor of Hebrew at University College, London. 

Full particulars and day of sale will be announced in future 
advertisements. Catalogues are in preparation, and when ready, 
will be delivered, upon application (if by letter, post free) to 
Measrs. Evans, New Bond- street, rect. 








(;EOLOGY and M INERALOGY. = 
A Gentleman, who is versed in these studies, and possesses 
-~ evenings at his own disposal, would be happy to devote them to 
~~ or in any way that his services, in connexion 
se 5 y a be deemed eligible. 
“dines, letter, ae . W., Post Office: Great Coram-street. 


RIVATE EDUCATION. A 
Y is patrons of undertaking th ti harge of 
swe LITTLE GIRLS, between the ages — of tw 2 ond seven whe 

ould be ht ave and educated by hers and her daughters, with 


care 
Apply to H. Woodham, Esq. 5, Lincoln's Inn. 


‘DUCATION in FRANCE. — Mrs. and Miss 
is MOLTENO, fa Pall Mall, intendin, ito fix their residence 
~ Four wrens to Wy (gd into — family circle THREE 

. A ae UNG L. ose parents may wish them to 
gsr ir studies — os their edueation n that city. 

a the \-—~y- offered by this plan induce parents o 
fhe to intrust “ay iy— to the we of Mrs. Molteno and 

ihter ithe In latter as long been accustomed to tuition in 
ches), it will be their constant study to promote the 

to watch over the improvement, of their pupils. 

8, &c. apply to Mrs. Molteno, as above. 


qinvErine and ENGINEERING.— 











THE WORKS OF THE LATE W. MULLER, Esq. deceased. 
Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON fully inform the public, 
that on TUESDAY, March 31, - three following days, pre- 
cisely at 1 o'clock, they will SELL b y AUCTION, at their Great 
— King-street, St. James’s-square, by order of the Exe- 


7 beautiful WORKS in OIL and WATER 
COLOURS of that highly talented Artist, W. MULLER, 
consisting of the very interesting series of 200 
Drawin 3 in Water on illustrating Sir Charles Fellows’s 
Researches in Soin, bes des s considerable number made in 
Egy ptand Greece. Also. about 40 Rpfiniched Pictures in Oil. 
fay be viewed two days preceding, | and Catalogues had at 
Messrs. Christie & Manson, King-street, St. James's-square. 


eserves. ARTICLES of VERTU, DRAWINGS, PRINTS, 
d BOOKS, of Mr. JOHN NORTON, of Bristol, deceased 
By 1 CHRISTIE & MANSON, at the Victoria Rooms, 
Clifton, on MON DAY, March 2nd, and six following days (Sun- 
day excepted), at 1 tor a. rooes l o'clock punctually, by order 
of the Executors, without r 
VALUABLE ASSEMBL AGE of ITALIAN, 
FRENCH, FLEMISH, DUTCH, and ENGLISH PIc- 
TURES; afew Ttalian and other Bronzes, Sculpture, and Articles 
va eens ; an extensive and very interesting Collection relating to 
istol, incl Drawings by the late W. Miiller, Johnson, 








nad, Leyepelitan n High & Rchecte, Harrington-etreet, } H ps 
D, who has been en ex 
aan 8, and "Bierfore well acquainted with the FIELD P RAC: 
~——y as a mathematician. =F cay 
er, are of established reputation, will 


— ‘canny in spring, ‘ie surveying excursions for the practice 


a = 


ae intended for Surveyors or Eyoineers can join 
tira Sanaa or iy ing theoretically and practically every Fe. 
teas ~4 ae net a, one guinee for te 1 field 
Dg wi e class three mont 
For parti particulars, obtain a circular, 





e Neil, “and others, made expressly for the late Mr. Norton; MSS. 
and printed Books and ee ag rel Drawings by Ancient and 
Modern Masters; Ancient and Modern Prints, including Proofs 
and Etchings after Wilkie, Landseer, &c.; and a valuable Colleo- 
tion of Books, Books of Prints. among which are Kossini’s Works 
of Rome, Pompeii, &c., Crem, Ireland, Dibdin, &c.; Works on Art, 
7, and Mod Literature. 
Mey be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had at the 
late Mr. Norton’s, Corn-street, Bristol; Mr. James Norton's, Bir- 
mingham ; at the Victoria Rooms, Clifton ; and at Messrs. Christie 
& Manson's (Offices, King-street, St. J ames’s-square 


To other Countries, the postage in addition. 





| be had, 





b bers residing in remote places,the weekly numbers are reissued in Monthly Parts, stitched in a wrapper, and forwarded with the Magazines.—Subscriptions for the Stam) Edition 
the convenience —_ than Three Months, and in advance, are received by M. BaupRy, 3, Quai Malaquais, Paris, or at the Publishing Office, 14, Wellington-street North ot For 
ntries not requiring the postage to be paid in London, 28/r. or 14. 2s. the year. 


London. For France 
JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’S COURT, CHANCERY LANE.) 


MR. % r” LEWIS» will SELL at h at his Lin 125, Fleet-street, on 
URSDAY, Feb. 5th, and FRIDAY, Feb. 6th, 
Books including Vetusta Monumenta, 5 vola — 
Cathedrals, published by the Society of Antiquaries—Kirby’s 
rspective, 2 vols.—Architectural Drawings and Sketches— Besse’s 
Buffering. of the Quakers, 2 vols —Knight's Gallery of P ortraite, 
7_ vols, rng ag Dictionary, 2 vols, — te 


Mants’ Bible, 3 vols. —British Crclonmtio, © r 
England, 10 vols. ler's Church 


Hume & Smollett’ . ieee oO 
History, 3 vols.—Michael on the Law of Moses, 4 vols.—Paley's 
Works, 5 vola.—&c. 








NHEAP SECOND-HAND BOO KS. 
—G. HEARL’S CATALOGUE, Part XXIX. is just pub- 
lished, and may be had, gratis, by “enclosing @ penny postage -— 4 


| to his Book Ws arehouse, No. 28 , Russell-court, Brydges- 


Covent Garden, London. 





zs brary, 19, Holles-street. 
BerLts } NEW SYSTEM for FAMILIES and 
BOOK 80C IETLES. 

Families paying 6. és. the year have all the New and Standard 
Works they order; twelve volumes ata time in town, or twenty- 
four in the country ; ; Catalogues and Boxes, free of expense, and 
aod guineas’-worth of the New Books ro Krxp, at the end of each 


he New Post Catalogues, with full particulars, sent gratis and 
st free, on application to Mr. Bull, Librarian, i 19, Holles-street, 
Cav endish-square, London. 


Also, the New Catalogue of Duplicates withdrawn from the 
Library for S46, 





REDUN NDANT COPIES OF peat ng BLICATIONS, 


Just published, 
THE MODEEN BOOK- BUYER’S 
Consisting of the surplus copies of v 
les 


CATALOGUE. 
the Lit of the Nobility, Gentry, 
Socicti 

Alison's 


aluable Modern Works from 
Liter: pay Institutions, Book 
sand offered at Very reduced 

istory of Europe—The Marlborough Despatches—The 


| Nelson Letters — Dr. Arnold’s Life — Lord Eldon’s Life — Lord 


Malmsbury’s Diary— Macaulay's Essays,and otber popular Works, 
are included, and may be had by early applicatio on. 

The Catalogue delivered gratis, or forwarded post free on receipt 
of two stamps, to orders addressed to the Librarian, British and 
Foreign Library, Conduit-street, Hanover-square, of whom may 
PLANS and ESTIMATES for Gentlemen's Libraries, 
price 2s. 6d., or post free, 3s, 


KNIGHT'S WEEKLY beta PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


HE CABINET PORTRAIT GALLERY of 
BRITISH WORTHIES, containing Portraits on steel and 
Lives of CHARLE ‘ L, STRAFFORD, HAMPDEN, j,AUD, 
SELDEN, and BLA 
London : Chenles Knight & Co. 22, Ludgate-street, 


‘REAT GRIMSBY and SHEFFIELD 
JUNCTION RAILW 
HALF-YEARLY GENERAL Sanat 
To be held on the 16th Pebrnsey. sastend of the 13th, as originally 


verti 

NOTICE IS_ HEREBY GIVEN. that the HALF-YEARLY 
pag! Se ars MEETING of the Proprietors in the Great Grimsby 
and field Junction Railwa: mi Company will be held at the 
Tontine Hotel, in Sheffield, on bemtey, the 16th day of February 
next (in lieu of the 13th, as originally advertised), for the purposes 
contemplated in the Act of Inco aoe, and in the Company's 

Clauses Act, which forms ry part o! 
he Transfer Books wi Lo closed from the 2nd of February 


inclusive. until, after the 

AND NOTICE 18 HEREBY FURTHER GIVEN, that a 
SPECIAL papel BOAL MEETING of the Proprietors in the 
Great Grimsh: Sheffield Junction Railway Company will be 
held at the ok Hotel, in Sheffield, on Monday, the 16th day 
of February next, at two o'clock in the afternoon, to consider the 
expediency of entering into, and if so determined upon, to aay 
and empower the entering into and carryin: ee effect by 
Company, or by the Directors thereof - their of the J. 
or any of the arrangements or = posed yoann s hereinafter 
mentioned, with all or any of the Companies, and for all or any of 
the purposes following, that is to say :— 

. An arrangement or proposed arrangement with the Grins 
Dock Company, for an amalgamation of the said Company, a 
their undertaking, with the said Great Grimsby and Sheteld 
Junction Railway Company and their undertaking, upon terms 
to be agreed upon at the said Meeting. 

2. An arrangement or osed arrangement with the Sheffield 
Ashton-under-Lyne an "Manchester Railway Company, the Shef- 
field and Linco aise Junction Kailway Company, the Shef- 
field and ee ag ee Extensien Railway Company, and the 
Grimsby Dock Company, for an amalgamation of the said four 
Companies and their sepestive undertakings, or all” or any of 
them, with the said Great Grimsby and Sheffield Junction Rail- 
way Company and their unde , upon terms to agreed 
upon m = said Meeti' 

rrangement 01 r pro d arrangement with the Hudders- 
field ona Manchester Kailway and Canal Company, for an amal- 
gamation of that Company and their undertaking with the said 
Sheffield, Ashton-under- ‘Lope and Manchester Railway Company, 
the said Great Grimsb; Sheffield Junction Railway Company, 
the said Sheffield an Pe anire Junction Railway Company, 
the said Sheffield and Lincolnshire Extension Railway Company, 
and the said Grimsby Dock Company, and their respective under- 
taking. of wan all or any of them, upon terms to be agreed upon at 
the saix eeti 

And at the said Meeting, the Directors will report the various 
Extensions, Lm yy Railways, and eres, which t cy have — 
taken, he the Special nt 
of the Sod > the 27th day of August last. han power cotiny 
be taken at the said Meeting, if the said Meeting so determine, 
enabling the said Directors to adopt and prosecute all necessa 
and proper steps for carrying into effect the various arrangements 
above mentioned, and for obtaining legislative sanction thereto, 
and to the said proposed Extensions, Branches, and \ Le in the 
now next Session of Parliament, and on other specis al matters. 

Dated at the Company's Office, in Sheftield, the 27th day of 
January, 1846. 

By order of the Directors, 
H. HUMFREY, Secretary. 

N.B.—The former Notice on the above subject is cancelled, 
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OWE, LEONARD & CO., AucTIoNEERs and 
Commission Mercuants, BOSTON, UNITED STATES.— 
Particular attentiongiven tothe SALE ot OLD and NEW BOOKS, 
Satisfactory references can be obtained at John Miller's, Hen- 
rietta-street, Covent-garden. 


TO VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT. 
N ESSRS. J. & R. M‘CRACKEN, Foretcn 


Acents,and Acents to the Rovat Acapemy, No. 7, Old 
Jewry, beg to remind the Nobility and Gentry that they continue 
to receive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts, Baggage, &c., 
from all parts of the Continent, for clearing through the Custom 
House, &. ; and that they undertake the shipment of effects to all 
parts of the world. Lists of their Correspondents abroad, and 
query information, may be had on application at their Office, as 
above, 


(iINERAL SPA OF BaTH— 

These celebrated hot mineral springs possess all the 
curative properties of the most esteemed mineral waters of Ger- 
many. Many distinguished physicians and surgeons have tes- 
tified to their great efficacy in numerous organic and other 
diseases, which is further evidenced by the greatly-increasin 
number of invalids who resort to them with signal benefit. Bat 
is now reached from London, by the Great Western Railway, in 24 
hours, and from Exeter in 14 hour ; and asa place of residence, 
offers singular attractions to the invalid. Printed particulars, 
containing a list of the complaints for which the Bath waters are 
most beneficial, with every information, supplied gratis on appli- 
eation. 

Messrs. Green & Simms, Proprietors of the Pump-rooms and 
Baths, Bath. 











This day is published, Svo. price 14s. ms 
DISPLAY of HERALDRY. By 
WILLIAM NEWTON. Exhibiting the Origin and Import 
of Armorial Bearings ; the Rise and Establishment of the Feudal 
System ; Knight Errantry, and the Expeditions of Crusade or 
oly Wars ; Chivalry, and the Feats of Tilt and Tournament ; 
the Derivations of Titles of Honour, and Surnames; Marshalling 
of Arms, Genealogies, and Funeral Processions. Illustrated by 
nearly 700 engravings in wood. 
London : William Pickering, Piccadilly. 
Just published, feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. cloth, i 
(THE YOUNG LADIES’ READER; with 
Observations on Reading Aloud, and Remarks. By Mrs. 
ELLIS, Author of * The Women of England,’ &. 
“ Well calculated to improve the taste, strengthen the judgment, 
and confirm moral and religious principles.”—Ediniurgh Witness, 
“The remarks are sound and useful—the extracts modern, and 
made with taste and care.” —Atheneum, : 
True Stories from Ancient History, chronolo- 
Bically arranged. 24 plates, 12mo. 7s. 6d. half-bound morocco. 
‘ , uniform in size and price, 
True Stories from Modern History. 6th Edition. 


True Stories from Modern History. 5th Edition. 
Grant & Griffith, Successors to J. Harris, corner of St. Paul's 
Churchyard. 


N AJOR BELL’S 25 COLOURED CHRO- 
NOLOGICAL CHARTS of Universal History, Universal 
Literature, and the several Schools of Painting, each subject in 
sparate series, from the earliest periods to June, 1842. Fifth 
= — royal folio, price, strongly and handsomely half-bound, 








Robert Baldwin, 47, Paternoster-row. 

*y* The strikingly impressive method exhibited in the colour- 
ing, and in the collaterally-spread columns of these Charts, will, 
with a little study of their objects, render to every judicious 
reader the acquisition and retention of an expansive and truly 
valuable knowledge of Universal History, ancient and modern, 
peculiarly rapid and easy. 


DR, FORBES ON MESMERISM. 

Just published, price 2s. 6d. 
[ELUSTRATIONS of MODERN MES- 
- MERISM, from Personal Investigation. 

By JOHN FORBES, M.D. PRS. 
Physician to Her Majesty’s Household. 
“A smart, able production. If there are still any doubters as to 
mesmerism being a fraud, we advise them to peruse this pamphlet. 
It certainly is a prickly rod for one of the classes of ean 


ancet, 
London: John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 


On the 3ist, in feap. 8vo. (496 pages), with steel plate and woodcuts, 
price 6s. cloth, or 6s. 6d. bound, 

N ANUAL of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 
with Recapitulatory Questions on each of the (11) Chapters, 

and a Dictionary of Philosophical Terms. By JOHN L. COM- 

STOCK, M.D. and RICHARD D. HOBLYN, A.M. Oxon, Author 

of a Dictionary of Medical Terms, and of Manuals of Chemistry 

and of the Steam Engine. 

Contents :—1, Properties of Bodies—2. Heat—3. Mechanics — 
4. Hydrostatics— 5, Hydraulics — 6, Pneumatics —7. Acoustics — 
8. Optics—9. Astronomy—10. Electricity and Galvanism—11. Mag- 
netism and Electro-Magnetism. 

*x* This Manual is intended as a first course text-book in Pro- 
prietary Schools and Colleges (or other establishments where stu- 
dents are prepared for the profession of civil engineers), the Mili- 
tary and Naval Colleges, and the Universities ; also for first year 

ical students. 

Adam Scott (late Scott & Webster), Charterhouse-square. 

ARNOLD'S CHURCHMAN’S COMPANION, 
In small 8yo, price 4s. 6d. 
MHE CHURCHMAN’S COMPANION. 
Edited by the Rev. THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, 

M.A. Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Combrides. 

This volume, which appeared in monthly numbers, contains a 
great variety of Essays and Papers, some original, but mostly 
selected, and chiefly on religious subjects. It is adapted for Sunday 
reading, and for parochial lending libraries, or rewar 

Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
in pocket size, price 5s. en roan, with clasp, the Sixth 
MALItION 0: 
{SPECULUM GREGIS; or, Parochial Minister’s 
Assistant. By the Rev. R. B. EXTON, Incumbent of 
Athelington and Cretingham, Suffolk. 

* He understands but little of the nature and obligations of the 
priestly office, who thinks he has discharged it by performing the 
public appointments.”— Bishop Burnet. 
_ “The readiest way of finding access to a man’s hea 
into his house.’ "—Chalmers’ Christian and Civie Economy, 

Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
In small 8vo. price (s. the Third Edition of 

A COMPARATIVE VIEW of the 
a CHURCHES of ENGLAND and ROME. With an Ap- 
Notes on Church Authority, the Character of 


pendix, containi 
Schism,and the Rock on which our Saviour declared, that He 
By HERBERT MARSH, D.D. late 














‘is to go 








would build His Church. 
Lord Bishop of Peterborough, 
Rivingtous, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place, 





TO MASTERS OF COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, &c. &c. 


MESSRS. LONGMAN AND CO,’S 
ANNUAL CATALOGUE of COLLEGE and SCHOOL Boggs 
and EDUCATIONAL WORKS for 1846, 


Containing about Three Hundred New and Established Works in all branches of Scholastic Literature, may be had 
of all Booksellers in Town and Country; or a copy will be forwarded, free of postage, to any person applying for th Iatig 
logue to Messrs. Longman & Co. 39, Paternoster-row, London. re Cat. 


CJan. 3] 





Just published, 


SPANISH LADYE’S LOVE. 
By LADY DALMENY. 


* The designs are executed with elaborate finish and neatness, and the work is got up in a style of Sumptuous elegay 
that renders it quite unique of its kind....This is altogether a most remarkable production.”— Spectator, ee 

‘** A beautiful work and charmingly got up. The title-page promises the splendour and grace which are to follow, 
the first illustration fully confirms the impression....The tale is told throughout with infinite feeling and character 
Literary Gazette, 

“It is impossible to deny that this volume is magnificent, that the talent of the lady artist is undoubted, ang that 
lithographer has contributed his portion of labour with first-rate ability and zealous carefulness.”— Morning Pogt. & 

‘To speak of these beautiful designs in detail would tempt us beyond our limits ; but it may be proper to state of th 
work generally, that it is imperial folio, exquisitely worked in lithograph on rich card-board ; the illustrated letter. ; 
occupying the upper right hand corner of each page, and being printed in old English, in rich coloured types, the ini 
letters of each stanza being gorgeously illuminated ; and the designs being introduced by an illuminated ‘title-page that 
far surpasses in taste and splendour anything else of the kind that we are acquainted with.”—Court Journal, ’ 


THE 


_ 


Messrs. Dickinson & Son, 114, New Bond-street. 





EUROPEAN LIBRARY. 
Now ready, complete in Two Volumes, price 3s. 6d. each, 


LIFE AND PONTIFICATE OF LEO X, 
By WILLIAM ROSCOE. 


With the Latin and Italian Notes translated, and copious additional illustrations, from the Italian translation of BOSs, 
a Portrait of Leo, and an enlarged Index. 


Volumes already published, price 3s. 6d. each, 


ROSCOE’S LIFE of LORENZO DE’ MEDICI, called the MAGNIFICENT. 
One Volume. 
GUIZOT’S HISTORY of the ENGLISH REVOLUTION, from the Accession tp 


the Death of CharlesI. One Volume. 


DUMAS'S MARGUERITE DE VALOIS: an Historical Romance. One Volume, 





NOTICE. 


A PIRATICAL imitation of this popular series having been announced, in which its size, form, and appearance are 
attempted to be closely copied, the subscribers and the public are respectfnlly cautioned against this act of unprincipled 
and unblushing plagiarism. 

The nature of this proceeding will be fully understood, when it is stated, that of siz books announced by the plagiarist- 
projector, four are ‘* conveyed” from the “ List,” already in our readers’ hands, of works in preparation for the ‘ Evrorsas 
Liprary,’' and one (Leo X.) is manifestly suggested by the publication of another work of the same author in this series! 

The plagiarist-projector characteristically boasts ‘‘ that his constant intercourse with the learned in all parts of the 
world, and his extensive literary property, will enable him to bring such resources to the formation of his Standard Library, 
as” &c. The value to be attached to this vapid flourish may be duly estimated from the preceding statement, that /ir- 
sixths of his announcements are appropriations from the European Library, and the remaining sixth, the reprint of a 
old translation from the German ! 

The publisher of the Eurorgay Liprary pledges himself, notwithstanding this flagrant appropriation of his plan and 
ideas, to produce every work he has announced, in a style worthy of the high character of his series. Their production, 
more especially with reference to the Foreign Works—as he does not give mere reprints from exploded translations—wil 
necessarily require a certain time, but they shall be published with the least delay that is consistent with their due pre- 
paration. 





London: D. Boevue, 86, Fleet-street. 





2 vols. imperial 4to. (published at 112), may now be had at 61. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BOTANY AND OTHER BRANCHES OF THE 
NATURAL HISTORY OF THE HIMALAYAN 


MOUNTAINS, 


AND OF THE FLORA OF CASHMERE. 


By J. FORBES ROYLE, M.D., F.RS., F.LS. & G.S., M.R.AS. &e, &e. 
Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics, King’s College. 


COMPLETE WITH ONE HUNDRED BEAUTIFULLY-COLOURED PLATES. 


By the same Author, 


THE PRODUCTIVE RESOURCES OF INDIA. 


In royal 8vo. price 14s. cloth lettered. 


“In respect to Dr. Royle’s object to point out the latent agricultural wealth of India, he has brought a large ams 


knowledge, accumulated from local observation, practical experience, and scientific study, to bear upon the subject, 

he has elucidated with much ability.”—Times. e Ives 
‘We hail Mr. Royle’s work (which we recommend to the attentive perusal of all those who desire to inform themse 

on the many important topics of which it treats), as the harbinger of a better order of things.”"—Edinburgh Review. 


London: Joun CuuRCHILL, Princes-street, Soho. 
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CORRECTED THROUGHOUT BY THE NOBILITY. 


, a sol. 8vo. (comprising as much matter as twenty ordinary 8vo. volumes), with upwards of 1,500 Engravings 
Now ready, in 1 vo P of Arms, &c. price 38s. bound, . 


MR. BURKE'S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE 
For 1846. 


A New Epitiox, corrected throughout from the Personal Communications of the Nobility, &c. 
AND CONTAINING ALL THE NEW CREATIONS. 


«The most complete, the most convenient, and the cheapest work of the kind, ever offered to the public.”"—Sun. 
«This work has long maintained its ground as the best genealogical and heraldic Dictionary of the Peerage and 
etage, and as the first authority on all questions respecting the Aristocracy. It is certainly the most perfect and 
= hensive Encyclopedia of personal and national history ever given to the public—combining surprising accuracy 
bor) ortant information with the greatest brevity and clearness. The vast quantity of interesting matter referential to 
and Deenet and the collateral branches, renders the work far more valuable than any former ones. Indeed, there is not 
pn connected with a Peer or Baronet that is not to be found in its pages.”"—Globe. 


Henry Coizurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS, NOW READY. 


HISTORY OF THE CAPTIVITY OF NAPOLEON 
AT ST. HELENA. 


By GENERAL COUNT MONTHOLON, 


The Emperor's Companion in Exile and Testamentary Executor. Now first Translated and Published, with the sanction 
of the Author, from the Original Unpublished Manuscripts. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. bound. 


PART III. OF THE NEW TIMON. 


A ROMANCE OF LONDON. 
N.B.—New Epitions of Parts L and IL. are also now ready, price 1s. 6d. each. 


SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY ; 


By the Author of ‘ Maids of Honour.’ 3 vols. 


A THIRD EDITION of REVELATIONS of RUSSIA in 


184. By AN ENGLISH RESIDENT. Revised and corrected by the Author, with additional Notes; and brought down 
to the present time. 2 vols. 21s. bound. : 


SEVEN YEARS’ CAMPAIGNING in the PENINSULA and 


the NETHERLANDS. By SIR RICHARD D. HENEGAN, formerly Head of the Field Train Department, with the 
Allied Armies under the command of His Grace the Duke of Wellington. 2 vols. small 8vo. (Just ready.) 


Hewry Coupurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





NEW MONTHLY VOLUME. 


THE PARLOUR NOVELIST. 


ate this title, the Publishers intend to issue a series of Tales, Novels, and Romances, by the most distinguished 
authors. 

Each work will, with a few exceptions, be comprised in one neat duodecimo volume of about 320 pages, a size suitable 
either for the travelling carriage or the library, and will be printed in a style which can bear a comparison with any of the 
series now in course of publication. 

The majority of the works selected for publication are either copyright editions, on the purchase of which a consider- 
able sum has been expended, or translations from the French and German languages by competent persons. 





On February 1st will appear, 


TALES BY THE O’HARA FAMILY. 
PART FIRST. 


Price 2s. sewed, or 2s. 6d. in cloth boards. 


“This work is perhaps the most powerful altogether of the whole class of Irish novels......The author is one of the 
most masterly painters of national character that has yet appeared in Ireland.” —Edinburgh Review. 
“The author is truly a man of talent and genius.”—Literary Gazette. 
Since the appearance of the earliest and best of the Waverley Novels, nothing in the way of literature has so excited 
the public mind as the Tales by the O’Hara Family.’"—New Monthly Magazine. 


_ We have read these Tales with an interest often excited even to a painful degree of intensity, and with frequent ad- 
‘uiration of the author's powers.”—London Magazine. 


On March Ist will appear, 


THE COMMANDER OF MALTA: 


A ROMANCE OF PROVENCE. 
By EUGENE SUE. 


WORKS IN PREPARATION. 
THE CHATEAU D’IF i . . By M. Dumas. 
MANSFIELD PARK . ‘ . By Miss Austen. 
HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS By T. C. Grattan, 
DARK LADY OF DOONA . . By W. Maxwe tu 
THE MAGICIAN By Lerten Ritcuie. 


Belfast: Suums & M‘Intyrz, W.S. Orr & Co, Amen-corner, London. 


Lately publishe d, second edition, fe. cloth, price 5s, 

FAMILY COMMENTARY upon the SERMON 
on the MOUNT. By the late HENRY THORNTON, Esq. 

M.P., Author of ‘ Family Prayers,’ ‘ Family Commentary on the 

Pentateuch,’ &e. 

London: J. Hatchard & Son, 187, Piccadilly. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF THE PEEP OF 
IAY,’ &e, 
Now ready, one thick vol. Svo. cloth, price lds. 
IGHT IN THE DWELLING; or, a HAR- 
4 MONY of the FOUR GOSPELS; with very short and 
simple Remarks, adapted to Reading at Family eon and 
arranged in 365 Sections, for every Day of the Yea 
_* But all the children of Israel had light in their dwellings.”— 





UX, X. 23, 

By the author of * The Peep of Day,’ * Line upon Line,’ &e. 
Revised and corrected by a ¢ carey an of the Church of England, 
London: J. Hatchard & Son, 187, Piccadilly. 

In small Svo. price Ss. 6d, the Second Edition of —_ 
ISHOP JEREMY TAYLOR’ HOLY 
LIVING and DYING. Adapted to general use, by the Rev. 
W. H. HALE, MLA. Archdeacon of Londun, and Master of the 
Charter House. 3 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
: Of whom may be had, . 
Bishop Jeremy Taylor on Repentance, abridged. 
By the same Editor. 6s. 6d. a * 
THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY'S TREATISE ON 
PROPHECY. 
In 8vo. price 12s : 
ROPAEDIA PROPHETICA. A View of the 
Use and Design of the Old Testament: followed by Two 
Dissertations—I. On the Causes of the rapid Propagation of the 
Gospel among the Heathen; LJ. On the Credibility of the Facts 
related in the New Testament. 
By WILLIAM ROWE LYALL, D.D. Dean of Canterbury. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterlo »-place. 


MICHELET'S PRIESTS, WOMEN, AND FAMILIES, 

On February 14th will be published, in a very cheap form, an 
elegant Edition of MicneLet’s CELEBRATED Work, entitled 
p®i ESTS, WOMEN, and FAMILIES. 
Newly translated from the French. 

x*x This is one of the most remarkable and important works 
published for many years, and has excited immense sensation all 
over Europe, from the striking details it exhibits of the influence 
of the priesthood over women and families. 

Charles Edmonds, 154, Strand (three doors East of Somerset 
House); and all Booksellers, 


N OSCHELES’ NEW DUET, Op. 112, Grande 
4 *Sonate Symphonique,’ A quatre mains, pour le Piano, 
dédiée A Sa Majesté Louis Philippe, Roi des Francais, will be pub- 
lished on the lst of March.— Subscriptions to be received at the 
principal Music Warehouses, and at Mr. Moscheles’, 3, Chester- 
place, Regent's Park.— Price, up to the day of publication, Ss. each 
copy ; after which day it will be 15s, each. 

SECOND EDITION. 

In 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, price 12s, 
THE CHILD OF THE ISLANDS: a Poem. 
By the HON. MRS. NORTON, 
London: Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ HARRY 

























LORREQU ER.’ 2 
On the 2nd of February will be published, Part II. price 1s. 
(To be continued monthly), 
THE KNIGHT of GWYNNE; a Tale of the 
Time of the Union. By CHARLES LEVER. With Illus- 
trations by “ Phiz.” 
London: Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand ; J. Menzies, Edinburgh ; 
J. Cumming, Dublin. 


| EVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 
Sold in single numbers at 3s. each ; Subscription for the 
year, 2/.10e. The number for January 15th contains :— 

1. Documens Nouveaux sur Oliver Cromwell—La Jeunesse de 
Cromwell (Letters and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell, by Thomas 
Carlyle). Par Philarete Chasles. 

2. Les Enfans Trouvés — L’Hospice du Paris. Par Alphonse 
Esquiros. “ 

3. Correspondance Diplomatique du Comte de Malmesbury—La 
Cour de Berlin, La Cour de St. Petersbourg, Caroline de Druns- 
wick. Par John Lemoinne. 

4. Les Anciens Couvens de Paris. Par Mdme. Charles Reybaud. 

5. Mademoiselle Aissé, Par Sainte-Benve. 

6. Poétes Modernes de l Espagne—Le Duc de Rivas. Par Charles 
de Mazade. : 

7. De V’Enseignement des Litt¢ratures Slaves. Par Cyprien 





Robert. 
Barthes & Lowell, Foreign Booksellers, 14, Great Marlborough 


street, London. 
(THE FALL of NAPOLEON: an Historical 
Memoir. By LIEUT.-COL. MITCHELL. 

*y* The rapid sale of this work, and the Author's desire to 
examine some late Continental publications connected with the 
subject of which it treats, have delayed the Srconp Epition for a 
time; but the publisher hopes shortly to announce its speedy 
appearance, | " is 

The Rise of Napoleon, by the same Author, is 
now in course of publication in FRASER’S MAGAZINE. Part I. 
appeared in the January Number. 

G. W. Nickisson, 215, Regent-strect. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S MONTHLY SERIES. 
A Collection of Original Works of Fiction and Biography. 
In 1 vol. post Svo. cloth, price 7s. 
I ONG ENGAGEMENTS: a Tale of the 

4 AFFGHAN REBELLION. 

Also recently published, in 1 vol. post 8vo. price 7s. cloth, 
YHE FALCON FAMILY ; or, Young Ireland 
(forming Vol. 6 of Chapman & Hall's Monthly Series). 

“A vein of genuine comedy runs lavishly through every page, 
and equally exhibits itself, whether in the conception of character 
and incident, or in the construction of the sparkling dialogue 
which floats down before the imagination of the reader.” 

Morning Chronicte. 
In 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 4 
THE LIFE of MOZART, including his Corres- 
pondence. By EDWARD HOLMES, Author of ‘ A Ramble 
among the ine of Sermaany. + wr of Mozart's life.” 

“Ac udicious view 0 OZ: (J 

A clear, complete, and j Blackwood, 

“ We cannot conceive a more fascinating story of genius. 


examiner, 
The next Biography willbe ' 

HE LIFE of GEORGE CANNING By 

ROBERT BELL, Author of* The Lives of the Poets, &e. & 











Part L price 3s. on March 2nd (to be completed in Two Parts). 
London: Chapman & Hall, 156, Strand. 
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NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“HARRY LORREQUER.’ 


This day is published, PART II., to be continued Monthly, 
price Is, 


THE KNIGHT OF 
GWYNNE, 


A Tale of the Time of the Union. 
By CHARLES LEVER. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY PHIZ 


JUST READY. 


I. 
LETTERS ON 
THE CONDITION OF THE 
PEOPLE OF IRELAND, 


(Originally published in Taz Times Newspaper,) 
With copious Notes and Additions, 
By THE TIMES COMMISSIONER. 
One Volume, octavo, cloth. 


i. 
NARRATIVE OF THE 
EXPEDITION TO BORNEO 
OF H.M.S. DIDO, FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF PIRACY. 


With Extracts from the Journal of Jams Brooks, Esq., 
of Sarawak. 

By CAPT. the HON. HENRY KEPPEL, R.N. 
With Six Maps and Eleven Illustrations in tinted Litho- 
graphy. 

In Two Volumes, octavo, cloth, 32s. 


NOTES OF A JOURNEY FROM 
CORNHILL to GRAND CAIRO. 


By Mr. MICHAEL ANGELO TITMARSH. 
With numerous Illustrations, and a coloured Frontispiece. 
In One Volume, post octavo, cloth, 128. 


Iv. 
THE 
CHILD OF THE ISLANDS. 
A Poem. 
By the HON, MRS. NORTON. 
SECOND EDITION, One Volume, post octavo, cloth, 12s. 


STORIES FROM THE 
ITALIAN POETS. 


Being a Summary in Prose of the Poems of Dante, Pvtct, 
Bo1arpo, Ariosto, and Tasso, with Comments throughout, 
occasional Passages versified, and Critical Notices of the 
Lives and Genius of the Authors. 


By LEIGH HUNT. 
In Two Volumes, post octavo, cloth, 24s. 


vi. 
RECREATIONS IN 
SHOOTING; 


With the Natural History of the Game of the British Islands; 
including full Directions to the young Sportsman for the 
Management of Guns and Dogs. 


By “ CRAVEN.” 


With Seventy Mlustrations of Game and Sporting Dogs, 
from Original Drawings by W1LL1AM Harvey; Engraved in 
the first style of the Art, by F. W. Branston, 


In One Volume, post octavo, cloth, 12s. 


IN CHAPMAN & HALL’S MONTHLY 
SERIES. 


In One Volume, post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 


LONG ENGAGEMENTS: 


A TALE OF THE AFFGHAN REBELLION. 


A LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


I. 
MIGNET’S ANTONIO PEREZ and 


PHILIP II. of SPAIN. Translated by C. COCKS, B.L., trans- 
lator of Michelet’s ‘ Priests, Women, and Families.’ Post Svo. 
(On Wednesday next, 


ll. 
SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH’S MIS- 
CELLANEOUS WORKS. Collected ahd Edited by his Son 


lt. 
BISHOP THIRLWALL’S HISTORY 
“ ——— A New Edition, revised ; with Notes. Vol. 11. 8yo. 
aps, 12s, 


Iv. 
SOPHOCLIS TRAGGEDLE SUPER- 
STITES. Recensuit et brevi Adnotatione instruxit GULIELMUS 
LINWOOD, A.M. &¥0. 16s, 





v. 
PERICLES: a Tale of Athens in the 
83rd Olympiad. By the Author of * A Brief Sketch of Greek Phi- 
losophy.’ 2 vols. post 8vo. (Just ready. 


vi. 


REINHARDT’S TERENCE. Edited, 
with English Notes, by Dr. D. B. HICKIE, 2nd Edition. 12mo. 
Portrait, 9s. Gd. 


Vil. 
VIRGIL’S GEORGICS. Heynr’s 
Text, with a literal and rhythmical Translation. By the Rev. W. 
SEWELL, B.D. 1smo, 3s, 6d, 


Vill. 


MR.S. LAING’S NOTES on RONGE 
and CZERSKI’S SCHISM from the CHURCH of ROME. 2nd 
Edition. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 


1X. 
MICHELET’S PRIESTS, WOMEN, 
and FAMILIES. Translated, with the Author's sanction, by 
C. COCKS, B.L. 2nd Edition, Post Svo. va, 


ts 
The REV. THOMAS DALE’S 
ARRANGEMENT of the LITURGY. The Domestic Liturgy, 
and Family Chaplain. Post ito. [Nearly ready. 


xI. 
GRUNER’S DECORATIONS of the 


QUEEN'S SUMMER-HOWSE at PIMLICO. With Descriptions 
by Mrs. JAMESON, Small folio, 31s. 6d. ; coloured, 54 5s, 


xIl. 
MCULLOCH’S DICTIONARY of 


COMMERCE. A New Edition, corrected to January, 1846. 8vo. 

Maps, 50s. ; half-bound in russia, 55¢. 

*y% SUPPLEMENT, for purchasers of the last Edition, price 3s, 6d. 
; 


XIII. 


OVER POPULATION and its 


REMEDY. By WILLIAM THOMAS THOMSON. byo. 10s. 6d, 


xIV. 
MR. MACKINNON’S HISTORY of 


CIVILISATION. 2 vols. Svo. 24s, 


xv. 
PALESTRINA: a Metrical Romance. 


By ROBERT M. HERON, Esq. 8vo. &%. 6¢. 


xvi. 
MRS. BRAY’S COURTENAY of 
WALREDDON. Complete in One Volume. Feap. 8yo, Frontis- 
Piece and Vignette-title, 6s. 

xvVIl. 
The HORSE in HEALTH and 


DISEASE. By J. W. WINTER, M.R.C.V.S.L., late Veterinary 
Surgeon to Mehemet Ali and Ibrahim Pacha. 8vo. 10s, 6d 


XVIII. 
The HORSE'S FOOT; and, How to 
~~ it Sound. By WILLIAM MILES, Esq. Royal 8yo, Illus- 
ODS, 74, 


xIX. 
THE PLOUGH: a Monthly Journal 


of Agricultural and Rural Affairs. No. Il. for FEBRUARY. 
8yo. 28, 6d, 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE on AB- 


DOMINAL HERNIA. By THOS. P. TEALE, F.LS. M.R.C.S. 
&c. 8vo, Illustrations, 15s. 





= 


MR. MURRAY’S LIST OF py 
WORKS. 





1. 
LIVES of the LORD CHANCE 
LORS of ENGLAND, from the Earliest Times till . L. 
George 1V. By LORD CAMPBELL. 3 vols sro ug’ ein ¢ 


2. 
THE MARLBOROUGH DES. 


PATCHES. Edited by SIR GEO 7 > 
V.. With an Index. Syo. 20s, ~~ MURRAY. Volg TV. an 


3. 
VOYAGES of DISCOVERY and 


RESEARCH within the ARCTIC REGIONS. f 
Present Time. By SIR JOHN BARROW, Bart. Win te 
of the Author, and Maps. Syo. lie OY? Bart With Porta, 


4. 

THE GEOLOGY of RUSSIA i 
EURQUE 24th URAL MOUNTAINS. By 81 uth 
SON, 4.8. With Coloured } Secti » 1 MURCHI. 
2 vols. royal 4to, 8%, &s, oured Maps, Sections, Plates of Fossils, g, 


5. 
MEMOIRS of the NAVAL LIFE ani 


SERVICES of ADMIRAL SIR 1 
SERVICES 0 PHILIP DURHAM, gc 


6. 
A NEW HISTORY of GREECE 


1. Lecenpary Greece; 2 Grecian History’ to the Rei 
Pisistrates at Atnuens. By GEORGE GROTE Git 
Maps. 2 vols. 8yo. (Shortly.) . OTE, Koy, Wit 


CATHOLIC SAFEGUARDS against 
the ERRORS, CORRUPTIONS, and NOVELTIES of the 
ad oe of DONT. Es oem, Se Works of Eminent 

v v. NN, MLA. VY. 
(To be completed in 5 Vole.) y MA Vol Lore 


8. 
REMARKABLE CRIMES aj 
TRAMP oa Seems PETER 


9. 
LETTERS from the BYE-WAYS of 


ITALY. By MRS. STISTED. With Plates. 8vo. 1%, 


10. 
THE MILITARY MISCELLANY, 


comprehending a History of the Recrurtine of the Anwy, Mi. 
TARY Punisuments, &c. By HENRY MARSHALL, F.RSE 
Deputy Inspector-General of Hospitals. vo. 10s, " 


11. 

KUGLER’S HAND-BOOK ¢ 
PAINTING—The Ge _F. ; d Dercn § Trans. 
lated by A Lavy. With Notes by Sit EDMUND MEd er 
Post 8vo. 12s, (Next week.) 


12, 
THE FAIRY RING; a New Colle- 


tion of Grimm’s Popular Tales and Stories from the German, by 
: 4 ig eee With 12 Illustrations by Kicuarp Doviz. Feap, 
VO. 75, 


13. 
THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY 


of ENGLAND, from the ACCESSION of HENRY VIL to the 
DEATH of GEORGE II. By HENRY HALLAM, Esq, Fifi 
Edition, revised and corrected. 2 vols. 8vo. 2is, 


14. 
GIBBON’S HISTORY of the DE- 


CLINE and FALL of the ROMAN EMPIRE. RFadited by Rev. 
H. H.MILMAN. A New Edition, thoroughly revised. With 3 
Maps. 6 vols. 8yo. (Ja February.) 


15. 
LIFE of LORD CHANCELLOR 


. With Selections from his Co: mdence and Anecdote 
Book. By HORACE TWISS, one of Her Majesty's Couns! 
Third Edition. 2 vols. post 8yo. 21s, 


16. 
HAWKSTONE, a TALE of ENG- 


LAND in 181—. Second Edition. 2 vols. fap, Svo. 12, 


17. 
On the INTELLECTUAL POWERS 
and the INVESTIGATION of TRUTH. By JOHN ABER 
CROMBIE, M.D. Eleventh Edition. Feap. 8vo. Gs, 6d. 


18. 
On the PHILOSOPHY of the MORAL 


FEELINGS. By JOHN ABERCROMBIE, &M.D. Seventh Edi- 
tion. Feap. 8yo, 4s. 


19. 
On the CONNEXION of the PHY- 
SICAL SCIENCES. By MARY SOMERVILLE. Seventh Bi 
tion. Feap. 8yo, 10s, 6d, 


20. 
THE HAND-BOOK of DECORA- 
TIVE NEEDLEWORK. By MISS LAMBERT. New Edition. 
Feap. 8vo. 6s. 6d, (Next week.) 


21. 
On the STUDY of the GREEK CLAS- 
SIC POETS. By HENRY NELSON COLERIDGE. Third Edi 
tion. Feap. Svo. 5¢, 6d, 








CuarmMan & HaALt, 186, Strand, 


London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, AND LoNGMANS. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street, 
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~~ ,ONDON, SATURDAY, JANUARY 31, 1846. 
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REVIEWS 


of Russia in Europe and the Ural 
a ews Be R. 1. Murchéson, E. de Ver- 
neuil, and Count A. Von Keyserling. 2 vols. 
Murray. ome 
Ph. Bn wt given to Geology by the publication 
of ‘The Silurian ~— cannot be too highly 
reciated. In that excellent work we were, 
fer the first time, presented with a clear exposi- 
tion of the order of succession of the lowest and 
oldest of British sedimentar strata, and of the 
features of the organic world during their de- 
tion. The author at once took his place in 
the foremost rank of geologists. But his energy 
did not permit him to rest satisfied with the 
accomplishment of so noble a Jabour. Deter- 
mined to compare and confirm, he followed out 
in foreign lands the line of research which he 
had so successfully commenced at home. Many 
admirable memoirs have resulted from his ex- 
cursions, but the crowning triumph is the great 
york before us. It is impossible, by extract, to 
convey an idea of the value of its contents; but 
we shall endeavour very briefly to indicate the 
ints in geological science upon which they 
ar most importantly. : 

The general purpose of the author is well 
expressed in the opening paragraph of his first 
chapter :— ‘ X , 

“One of the great objects which geologists have 
of late years been striving to attain, is a knowledge 
of the order of the older sedimentary strata and of 
the organic remains they respectively contain. 
Among the questions involved in this inquiry, several 
at once present themselves. Are these older rocks, 
for instance, made up of various formations as dis- 
tinguishable from each other by their imbedded fossils, 
ascertain younger deposits which had previously been 
studied? Isa regular succession to be traced down- 
yards from formations, the position and contents of 
which were well-known, to other undescribed beds of 
far higher antiquity? Can we, by such a process, 
lay open the earliest vestiges of animal life, and amid 
paleozoic forms, trace back wards primeval history to 
aprotozoic type? And if so, can we separate such 
protozoic strata from those which went before them, 
and were deposited ere life had been breathed into 
the waters? If such questions could be satisfactorily 
answered, then, indeed, would geology not merely 
have developed a wondrous succession of the ancient 
works of Nature, but young as she is among the 
sciences, would have been the first to afford undeni- 
able proofs of a beginning. Such, at all events, are 
among the problems which we have been endeavour- 
ing to solve during the last fourteen years, by 
examining the earlier productions of the earth, and 
by researches in the field carried on through various 
parts of Europe and along the borders of Asia.” 

These are questions which must deeply inter- 
est every seeker after truth, and whoever brings 
good evidence of fact to bear upon them, is de- 
serving of our gratitude. The comparison of 
the mineral structure of many countries can 
only afford the necessary data, and the less 
broken up the area to be explored, the better 
prospect does it present of satisfactorily answer- 
ingour queries. It would seem that of all Euro- 
pean tealms Russia presents the greatest facili- 
ties for such an inquiry :— 

“Russia, being a vast region, by far the greater 
portion of which has been singularly exempted 

m igneous agency, is found to present an un- 

tered succession of older rocks, whose nature we 
ttall presently define, by considering them in 
ai ascending series; and in doing so we hope, 
not_only to exhibit the distinct developement 
of the earliest sedimentary strata over a very wide 
spaee, but also to point out that certain desiderata 
not supplied by other countries are there clearly fur- 
ished, This we shall org woe to do, first, by 

oping an unequivocal base-line of palzozoic 
stence in the Lower Silurian strata, as indicated 





both by the gradual decrement and disappearance of 
vestiges of animal life in the inferior member of the 
series, which, void ofall traces of the lowest vertebrata 
and containing fucoids only in the inferior beds, rest 
upon pre-existing crystalline rocks without fossils; 
secondly, by pointing out over large territories, the 
co-existence in the same strata of the fossil fishes of 
the Old Red Sandstone of Scotland with the shells 
and other fossils of the shelly and calcareous rocks of 
South Devon and the Eifel—thus demonstrating that 
they constitute one inseparable natural group ; and 
thirdly, after describing a peculiar form of the car- 
boniferous system and giving a detailed account of 
the coal-bearing tracts in the empire, by establishing 
under the name of ‘ Permian’ a copious series of 
deposits which form the true termination of the 
long palzozoic periods.” 

Let us now see what light Mr. Murchison’s 
researches have thrown on this important ques- 
tion. He commences by giving the results of 
a personal examination of the Silurian rocks of 
Scandinavia, where they may be traced to their 
commencement. He maintains “that the lower 
Silurian rocks constitute the earliest formed sedi- 
ments in which animal life has been discovered 
in tracts where the series, void of all animal 
remains in its lowest stratum, rest on crystalline 
rocks.” 

“ On this point (he says) we have recently convinced 
ourselves, by clear and indisputable sections, that the 
lowest beds charged with anything like animals or 
vegetables, are the exact equivalents of the Lower 
Silurian strata of the British Isles, and that these 
have been distinctly formed out of, and rest upon, 
slaty and other rocks which had undergone crystal- 
lization before their particles were ground up and 
cemented together to compose the earliest beds in 
which organic life is traceable. To the crystalline 
masses which preceded that pal i ion to 
which our researches were mostly directed, we apply 
the term ‘ Azoic,’ not meaning thereby dogmatically 
to affirm, that nothing organic could have been in 
existence during those earliest deposits of sedimen- 
tary matter, but simply as expressing the fact, that 
in as far as human researches have reached, no ves- 
tiges of living things have been found in them, so 
also from their nature they seemed to have been 
formed under such accompanying conditions of 
intense heat and fusion, that it is hopeless to expect 
to find in them traces of organization.” 

Many geologists will be inclined to combat 
these opinions. The term Azoic is extremely 
objectionable. It is too precise and too hypo- 
thetical. Nor does it follow that, because the 
Silurian strata rest in troughs among these gneis- 
sose rocks in Norway and Sweden, that they 
rank next in succession in time, and necessarily 
form the base of life-bearing strata. Compara- 
tive Geology (applying that term to cur know- 
ledge of the strata of the several regions of the 
earth) is not yet sufficiently advanced to war- 
rant such conclusions. 

The account of the Silurian formations in 
Russia is interesting and instructive. In Eng- 
land our notion of each geological formation is 
apt to be associated with that of a certain gene- 
ral mineral character. Thus the mention of 
paleozoic strata calls to our minds ideas of 
consolidation and compactness; that of creta- 
ceous, recollections of white chalks and green 
sands ; that of tertiary, beds of mud and loose 
gravel. Yet, even as a ramble not very far 
over the continent would show us chalk in the 
form of enormous mountain masses of compact 
marble and tertiaries, as great beds of solid 
building stones ; so, if we visited Russia, we 
would be surprised to find equivalents of our 
Welsh mountains in almost horizontal beds of 
clays, sands, and shales :— 

“ The geologist who has formed his ideas of the 
older palzozoic rocks from the splendid examples 
they offer to his inspection in the British Isles, where 
they attain a vertical thickness of several thousand 
feet, may well be disappointed when he first surveys 
their equivalents in Russia. Instead of the moun- 





tain masses, frequently in a subcrystalline condition, 
and often highly dislocated, to which he has been 
accustomed, he sees before him very low undulating 
hills only, whilst ravines of little depth occasionally 
expose horizontal beds of soft clay, incoherent sand- 
stone, and slightly consolidated limestone and shale; 
the whole differing little in external aspect (in some 
instances not at all) from the tertiary and cretaceous 
rocks which are spread out around the estuaries of 
many parts of Europe.” 


These Silurian are succeeded by a vast ex- 
panse of Devonian strata, ag fy an area of 
not less than 150,000 square miles, passing be- 
low into beds of Silurian flag-stone, and sur- 
mounted by true carboniferous limestone. In 
their investigation of this tract, the authors have 
made out a very important point, viz., that the 
Devonian mollusks of England and Germany 
are here associated with remains of fishes, cha- 
racteristic of the old red sandstone of Scotland. 
The carboniferous rocks which succeed are 
equally extensive. Perhaps their most inter- 
esting feature is presented in their uppermost 
bed, which is in great part composed of the 
remains of a minute foraminiferous animal, 
called Fusulina, the earliest of its class which 
assumes a geological importance. ‘The carboni- 
ferous rocks are succeeded by a formation occu- 
pying a still wider area, equivalent in age to 

the magnesian limestone of England. This is 

the ‘‘ Permian” of Mr. Murchison, the titles of 

which to the distinction of a system are fully 

discussed and maintained in his work. It is 

an important question, since it involves the his- 

tory of the close of the palzozoic period, and it 

well becomes the geologist who first made clear 

the beginning of that great epoch to attempt 

the solution of the problem. As geological for- 

mations, in the defined sense in which they are 

usually understood and written of, are at best 

but artificial classesand divisions of convenience, 

this question at present assumes greater impor- 

tance than really belongs to it; and we are 

rather inclined to regard the “‘ Permian system” 

as founded on local phenomena of imperfect 

transition, than on a state of things equal to 

that which prevailed during previous epochs in 

time. The chapter on this subject, however, 

in the work before us, is of the greatest value, 

and contains matter for the study of every ear- 

nest inquirer into the history of life in time: 

It is but just to quote the conclusions drawn by 

the authors themselves, as briefly expressed in 

their last chapter :— 

“The exploration of the enormous basin of red 
sands, marls, limestones and cupriferous deposits 
covering a vast region, of which the ancient Permia 
is the centre, and a comparison of the same with: 
synchronous deposits in Germany and England, have- 
led us to propose a common name for the group, 
which we have shown is naturally and indissolubly 
connected with the three underlying or palzozoic 
systems, and entirely distinct in all its contents, 
whether animal or vegetable, from the overlying 
secondary formations. This point is, we consider, 
of great importance in geological classification, par- 
ticularly with reference to other countries where such: 
deposits have been generally, though erroneously, 
connected with the New Red Sandstone, whilst, in 
truth, they are intimately related to the coal strata.. 
beneath them. In this deposit the earliest-formed 
Saurians appear,—animals, however, very distinct in 
generic character and structure from those of the- 
subsequent epoch.” 


The account of the Jurassic and cretaceous 
formations in Russia is brief. In the chapters 
concerning the latter are some interesting re- 
marks bearing on the passage to the tertiaries. 
The notices of the older tertiaries are also com- 
paratively short, but are fully compensated by 
the detailed description of some of the most in- 
teresting phenomena of the later tertiaries ever 
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Caspian or Steppe limestone, the relic of a great 
ancient Eastern Mediterranean, of which the 
existing Caspian and Aral Seas are the surviving 
fragments. It exhibits to us the very impor- 
tant part which a sea of brackish water may 
have had in determining the uniformity of the 
sub-aquatic Fauna of an immense area, and in 
giving origin toa series of strata of great extent, 
the peculiarities of which have acted even on 
man, and have influenced the characters of a 
numerous and peculiar population. 

From the evidence furnished by the organic 
remains, which, ‘‘ whether imbedded in lime- 
stone cliffs at two or three hundred feet above 
the sea, or lying loose in the sands of the lower 
steppes,” are all species perfectly distinct 
from those of the ocean of this or any former 
date, but identical with or analogous to forms 
now living in the present Caspian and Aral 
seas, Mr. Murchison shows clearly that the 
steppe limestone of the south of Russia and 
those surrounding the seas above mentioned, 
and the sea of Azof, are the relics of an enor- 
mousinland sheet of water, fully as large as the 
present Mediterranean, and having but a very 
slight connexion with the ocean. ‘This ‘“ great 
fact’”’ he has placed beyond a doubt. 


The second part of the work is devoted to the 
geology of the Ural Mountains, and to an ac- 
count of the superficial deposit of Russia. The 
undisturbed and tranquil character of the great 
mass of Russian deposits is contrasted by the 
fractured, baked and convulsed palzozoic rocks 
of the Ural; the result being the formation 
of a region abounding in metalliferous wealth. 
The exploration of this country was a work of 
no a difficulty, and the account of its com- 
plexities, of the history of its convulsions, of 
the causes of the elevation of the present 
crest of the chain, and the accumulation of gold 
detritus, will well repay the geological and 
mining reader. Connected with this part is 
the history of the famous Siberian mammoths, 
respecting whose habitation and destruction we 
may quote the following passage :— 


“ Though mammoths occur in certain quantities on 
the flanks of the Ural, thus leading us to believe, that 
when alive they inhabited the tract where their 
skeletons are entombed, it must be recollected, that 
as by other proofs we have already endeavoured to 
show the comparatively recent elevation of the Ural 
crest, this region cannot be looked upon as having 
been rendered highly mountainous until the very 
period when great numbers of these animals 
were destroyed—a destruction which we believe 
to have been mainly accomplished when the 
present watersheds between Europe and Asia were 
determined. Let us suppose, then, that the mam- 
moths and their associates ranged over these 
hills, when they formed the elevated edge of an 
eastern continent. Further, let it be assumed (and 
this, indeed, is quite in accordance with the physical 
features of this region), that the greater number of 
the broad depressions which are now filled with 
auriferous and mammoth detritus were then occupied 
by lakes, in the grounds around which these extinct 
quadrupeds had long lived, and into whose shores or 
bottoms their bones had been washed for ages, and we 
shall then have before us the conditions which will 
best explainthe Uralian phenomenon. No one can 
observe what the Russian miner has accomplished, 
by damming up the existing rivers, and thus forming 
artificial lakes in every sinuous tract in which ores 
are worked, without being naturally led to the idea 
which we suggest, that larger and deeper lakes were 
formerly in existence,—lakes, in fact, which in still 
more primeval times fed the great rivers that washed 
the Permian detritus to the sea then existing upon the 
west. Granting these premises, all the relations of 
the Uralian mammoth alluvia may, it appears to us, 
be rationally explained; for in some of the most 
violent movements of elevation which gave rise to the 
present central watershed, we may readily conceive 
how, their barriers being broken down, these lacustrine 
waters were poured off, and how their shingly bottoms 





and shores, already containing bones of mammoths, 
were desiccated and raised up into the irregular 
mounds which now constitute the auriferous alluvia. 
The very nature of the auriferous shingle, with its 
subangular fragments, so completely resembles the 
detritus of lakes, and is so unlike the gravel formed 
on the shore of seas, that independent of the entire 
absence of any marine remains whatever of tertiary 
or recent age, all along the immediate eastern flank 
of the Ural mountains, we have no hesitation in 
believing, that the gold detritus was accumulated 
during a terrestrial and lacustrine condition of the 
surface. One fact only which we have mentioned 
seems, at first sight, to militate against this view, viz. 
the deeply eroded surfaces of some of the palzozoic 
rocks, But however these appearances may have 
been produced, it is manifest they could not have 
resulted from the denuding action of the same water, 
in which the shingly and slightly rounded angular 
detritus was formed. Such abraded surfaces may, to 
a great extent, have been produced, at periods long 
anterior to that of which we are now treating, and 
when the edges of the palzozoic strata, first emerging 
from beneath the sea, left their irregular and water- 
worn surfaces to be filled with terrestrial and lacus- 
trine deposits of after-days. In some cases, however, 
the denuding and abrading power of waters, pro- 
duced both by the bursting of lakes and the change 
in the direction of the currents, must have been very 
considerable, forsuch alone would account for several 
of the appearances we have spoken of, and the trans- 
port of large blocks and enormous pepites of gold 
into broad lateral depressions.” 

The subject of the drift, so extensively 
spread over a great part of Southern Europe, 
and of the boulders which accompany it, is 
treated of in great detail and in a highly phi- 
losophic spirit. This part of Mr. Murchison’s 
work is especially acceptable, since it affords 
new and excellent material for working out a 
province of geology as yet but partially explored. 
The interest which attaches to it is great, as it 
concerns the state of the earth’s surface imme- 
diately antecedent to the appearance of man, 
and involves many deep climatal questions. 
The general character of the speculations 
which have been advanced by geologists re- 
garding it is well summed up in the opening of 
the twentieth chapter :— 

“From the German Ocean and Hamburg on the 
west to the White Sea on the east, a vast zone of 
country, having a length of near 2000 miles and a 
width varying from 400 to 800 miles, is more or less 
covered with loose detritus, including erratic, crys- 
talline blocks of colossal size, the whole of which have 
been derived from the Scandinavian chain. When 
we consider, that throughout this vast space, these 
blocks have all been transported from the same range 
of mountains and often carried to enormous distances, 
it will readily be admitted, that whilst it is entirely 
different from the regions we have just been con- 
sidering, no portion of Europe affords so fine a field 
for the discussion of the difficult problem, of how 
such heavy masses were so fartransported? In the 
earlier days of geological science, this great spread 
of northern detritus was merged with the coarse debris 
of other parts of Europe under the term ‘diluvium,’ 
meaning thereby that it was the wreck of a general 
deluge which had passed over our continents. With 
increased observation, however, it was found, that 
whilst certain tracts of country (like our great 
Siberian case) were entirely exempt from them, each 
region which contained such foreign materials had 
derived them from contiguous chains and from various 
points of the compass; and hence it was concluded 
(at least by many geologists,) that they were drifted 
to their relative existing positions by various currents 
of water, set in movement in different directions by 
elevations and depressions of separate masses of land, 
Latterly this subject has attracted more than ordinary 
attention, through the labours of several observers 
in the Alps, and new theories have arisen. Whilst 
Sefstrém and his followers in the north had been con- 
tending, that all the detritus of which we are now 
about to treat resulted from a great northern deluge, 
Agassiz and his predecessors, Venetz and Charpentier, 
showing the transporting force ofglaciers,endeavoured 
to demonstrate, that many of the heaps of detritus 





ee: mee the Alps are nothing more thay 
% sidue of ancient and more exteng} 
glaciers. Arguing from the phenomena of the ~ 
M. Agassiz further attempted to establish a 
glacial theory, by which he supposed, that all 
northern hemisphere was, during a long the 
covered with ice and snow ; that glaciers advance; 
by expansion from certain centres, and carryin 7 
them, on their lower surfaces, the blocks and hn 
which were entangled in them when they first sone 
from the mountain side, scratched and polished the 
surfaces of the continents over which they 
precisely in the same manner as rocks are no 
affected on a small scale by the existing glaciers 
the Alps ; and lastly, that upon the melting and 
breaking up of these great former glaciers Many of 
the large blocks which they contained were floated 
away in débacles of icebergs and deposited at great 
distances from the source of their origin. Stil] 
more recently, Professor James Forbes, extending 
the views of De Saussure by an assiduous personal 
survey of the Alpine glaciers, has demonstrated by 
exact experiments on the nature of their ice and js 
movements, that glaciers never can advance except by 
their own gravitationand upon inclined surfaces, By 
apart from the Alpine theories and observations, Mr 
Lyell and others had previously shown how, under 
former relations of sea and land, icebergs wafted by 
prevailing currents may have carried foreign blocks) 
great distances, and one of us, had applied this view 
to explain the transport of the great foreign houlders 
which are distributed in the central counties of 
England. Our own view had, we think, this advan. 
tage, in reference to tracts like this under consider. 
ation, that in showing the presence of sea-shells of 
modern characters in mounds of far-borne detritus, 
it completely established, that the surface of such 
tracts was beneath the sea when the blocks were dis 
tributed. Hence we subsequently inferred, that the 
glacial alpine theory, which is constructed upon the 
belief that such surface was sub-aéral, was in such 
cases entirely inapplicable ; subaqueous action being 
alone admissible.”’ 


Alp, 
e 


Having thus stated the case as it stands, Mr. 
Murchison proceeds to describe, in detail, the phe- 
nomena presented by the driftin Russia and Scan- 
dinavia. He shows thatitis generally spread over 
European Russia, and thatit musthave been depo- 
sited in long ¢rainées under the sea. He proves 
that the erratic blocks must have proceeded 
excentrically from Scandinavia and Lapland, 
and that the scratches on the surfaces of rocks 
are coincident with the direction of the drift 
He brings into play, in addition to transport by 
ice, the powerful agency of Mr. Scott Russells 
waves of translation, which the paroxysmal 
changes of the level of sea and land must have 
called into existence. ‘ Now that we are sur 
tained by the reasoning of mathematicians, who 
show us that with sudden vertical elevations, 
each not exceeding 58 feet in the case of a 
ocean of 300 or 400 feet in depth (and mightnst 
corresponding depressions produce the same’), 
bodies of water have the power of hurling on 
enormous blocks, sand and gravel to vast dis 
tances and over considerable inequalities, we are 
relieved from one of the great difficulties op} 
to the rational explanation of the position of 
avery large proportion of this drifted matter 
Under the 4 mo of such powerful causes a 


translation, the moistened masses of drift would 
operate like the moraines of glaciers, and abrade, 
score and polish rocks, producing grooves 


strie in given directions. At the same time, 
in the axis of northern Scandinavia and Lapland, 
arctic glaciers undoubtedly existed; an from 
these would float away icebergs, transportiig 
large and angular blocks, such as an 
oceupy the surface of the accumulations 
drift, to enormous distances from their native 
beds without losing their original outline. 

is the masterly theory of the northern drift pro- 
pounded by Mr. Murchison and his colleagues 
of itself sufficient to recommend these volume 
to the most earnest attention of geologists. 
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e second volume includes the paleontology, 
aborated with the greatest care and judgment 
: M. de Verneuil and Count Keyserling, with 
} assistance of other distinguished natural- 


ists. 
plates. 


It is profusely illustrated with admirable 





England and Scotland in 1844—[ England und 
Schottland im Jahre 1844}. By Dr. Carus, 
Physician to His Majesty the King of Saxony. 
gvols. Berlin, Duncker; London, Williams 
& Norgate. 

Dr. Carus accompanied the King of Saxony on 

his tourthrough England and Scotland ; and here 

wehave two volumes of notes from the journal of 
the travelling physician, written on the princi- 
ple of our poet Gray, that “half a wor fixed 
upon the spot is worth a cartload of recollec- 
tion.” In doing this the Doctor has acted more 
wisely than if he had attempted to found any- 
thing like a disquisition concerning England 
and the English, on the observations collected 
during a rapid tour. In some respects we 
hardly understand ourselves ; and it would be 
no sight labour for a reflective German to 
comprehend the origin and the growth of our 
national and social peculiarities. The notes of 

Dr. Carus, Mr. Kohl, and others, may prepare 

the way for some writer who will treat more 

fully of the differences in character between Eng- 
iad and Germany : meanwhile, we may notice 
afew of our author’s casual observations. 

The catholicity of interest which they dis- 
play is commendable. The author’s short stay 
in England must have been well improved; 
for he has given his friends in Saxony sketches 
of a great number of our notabilities. Though, 
as we have stated, he does not profess to com- 
prehend us as a whole, he mingles some gene- 
ral reflections with his narrative; and the 
following may serve as a specimen of his medi- 
tative passages :— 

Beside a consideration of the origin and the 
circumstances of a people, it appears to me an inter- 
esting and important question to ask—of what period 
of life an individual or a nation bears the marks ? 
There are men who, from their very childhood, 
carry something of old age upon them ; carefulness, 
doubt, want of vigour, acquisitiveness, and formality 
—these are their features, and they never seem to 
enjoy properly anything like youth. Others never 
lose the traits of childhood, never come tocomprehend 
any important or profound ideas ; but amuse them- 
selves with novelties and bagatelles even until old age. 
Again, some, by the predominance of passion, seem 
toremain young men all their days. But others, 
even in youth, by their decision and practical energy 
of character, seem to have attained the point of com- 
firmed manhood. Now, with the requisite modifica- 
tions, I think this mode of illustration may be applied 
to national character ; and if we should wish to speak 
ofthe English in this style, we need not hesitate long 
before we say that their condition may be best com- 
pared tothat of ripemanhood, verging towardsage, but 
still full of vigour. Their firmness in maintaining the 
ground they have won ; the historical foundations of 
their institutions; their moral severity (stern as 
Cato's, but mingled with something of pedantry), and 
their strongly-stamped and undisguised egotism ;— 

dese are traits which justify the above comparison. 

Now, it is a fine thing to see either an individual 

or a nation full of energy, and making progress in 

Working out the plan of destiny : and such an interest- 

ing object is this English nation, marked by a manly 

Consistency, a sturdy resolution, clear practical views, 

®contempt for all superfluous verbiage, and, in short, 

Alove of realities, But as I have already said, with 

all this practical strength of character, there is min- 

something of stiffness, pedantry and egotism; and 
all that we may comprehend as the poetical element 
in the spirit of a nation must here retreat before the 

Interests of practical life; and this more and more as 

the manhood of the nation, growing into age, in- 

Cteases in the pedantic and puritanic severity of its 

temper, Sometimes, it has seemed to me impossible 





that Shakspeare should have been an Englishman, 
and I can only explain it by the fact that, in his day, 
there was actually a Young England—a “ Merry 
England.” But that day is gone, and now we see a 
poverty of all fresh, vital impulses in the Fine Arts. 
England has not produced one great historical painter 
nor is she likely to produce one: and the prospect is 
no better for sculpture and music. As for poetry, 
England, like other countries, has, at present, a great 
number of poets, and men of remarkable talents 
arise now and then; but the tone of the recent 
poetry inclines towards what is gloomy, melancholy, 
sentimental, or sometimes bitter. I do not say that 
the English are without poetical feelings; for of what 
people could this be truly said?—but poetry is a 
stranger in this land. It is generally regarded as the 
mere amusement, or the sentimental sickness of 
youth, and not as a work of Art, to which a whole 
life may be devoted, and which may well accord with, 
and give interest to,a life of practical occupation. 


Here we must throw in a word of mode- 
ration. While we allow that some correct ob- 
servations of parts of our English life gave rise 
to the above generalization, we must suggest 
that Dr. Carus has carried his comparison too 
far. Poetry is not a stranger in the land 
of Shakspeare and Milton; we might mention 
many modern names to which our traveller’s 
remarks would not apply; and, if the senti- 
mental mysticism of some recent productions 
bears no favourable promise of the future, we 
may be permitted to hint that this is a pecu- 
liarity of modern poetry not quite unknown 
in Germany, where imaginative genius, cer- 
tainly, is not injured by the pressure of mate- 
rial industry. But we will allow the Doctor to 
proceed with his strictures upon our want of 
artistic cultivation. We have borrowed the 
term “zesthetics” from Germany: perhaps we 
shall gain the substance some day. Meanwhile, 
we have to attend to such remarks as the fol- 
lowing :— ; 

I called on Mrs, Austin, and accepted her pro- 
posal to accompany me to some collections of paint- 
ings. We went first to the National Gallery.... 
When one has been looking, for some time, upon the 
works of ancient Art, a transition into a saloon [the 
Royal Academy ] filled with new pictures, all fresh from 
the atelier, produces a strange impression. I felt 
something like a Chinese man among all these gay and 
varnished things. I turned round, wishing to find 
rest formy eyes upon some great and masterly piece of 
historical painting—but in vain! There are some 
things here satisfactorily done in their way; but none 
of them belongingto that high region of Art :—the best 
of them are paintings of old buildings, cleverly done, 
though sometimes set in a too theatrical light; some 
sea-views, especially those by Stanfield, which repre- 
sent that true English element, the sea, with great 
liveliness ; and, lastly, some paintings of animals by 
Landseer. Of the last, one has left a very clear,im- 
pression on my memory (a good sign)—the scene is 
a moonlit winter's night in the Highlands. In the 
foreground, a noble stag is stepping over the snow- 
covered trunk of a prostrate tree. The moon is out- 
side of the picture, and throws the strongly-marked 
shadow of the stag upon the moonlit snow. In 
the distance, the herd have swam over a lake, 
and are advancing. The stars are glittering over 
the white mountains. One feels the coldness of 
the clear, still night, and admires the noble beast 
in his wild domain.....But there were many 
other pictures, historical scenes, portraits, and 
so-called genre pictures, which I just looked at and 
forgot immediately. No! some have left an im- 
pression upon my memory by their oddity, or their 
pathological feebleness. Among these I must men- 
tion some sea-pictures by J. M. W. Turner. If you 
should have a sea-view painted, in gay colours, upon 
wax, then melt it, and let the colours be inter- 
mingled, it would be something like these pictures. 
I would give something to learn how this painter 
beholds Nature, and what peculiarity there is in his 
sight that makes Nature appear as in his pictures. 
As to others, there are many intended to represent 
pathetic scenes from Sir Walter Scott; but the 





spectator must look into the catalogue to find the 





meaning, which he does not find in the picture! 
But enough of these miseries! Among the paintings 
in water-colours there were many very cleverly exe- 
cuted, and several very elegant and well-treated por- 
traits. I must be allowed to pass by the sculpture 
in silence. A group, in marble, by Gibson—a naked 
Greek, as a hunter, with a spear—was the only object 
that made any clear impression on me. As a speci- 
men of confusion of thought in this department of 
Art, I may mention that one has attempted a statue 
of Iago (from ‘ Othello’), and that another presents 
to us the ‘Statue of Law!’ I reminded Mrs. Austin 
of Tieck’s ‘ Puss in Boots, where Law is significantly 
made to appear, at one time, asa bugbear, and, at 
another, as a mouse in the claws of a cat. 

On another page Dr. Carus makes some apo- 
logy for defects in English Art as follows:— 

One may, perhaps, say that the nation is too 
vigorously practical to satisfy itself with merely 
painting great actions. When an Englishman has 
a genius powerful enough to accomplish great deeds, 
he bestows it upon the interests of real life; for here 
the path up to the highest distinctions is open to 
every individual. So Mozart replied to some xsthetic 
comments upon a work of musical art—* for my part, 
I would create it, rather than describe it.” Many 
reflections suggest themselves here respecting Ger- 
many, whose divided condition allows too scanty 
room for any great career in practical life, so that 
we have to seek for liberty and the exercise of our 
highest faculties in the ideal. 

We do not see the sufficiency of this apology. 
Waiving the suggested hypothesis, that all 
genius is one, and must be determined in its 
direction by circumstances, we can see no rea- 
son why a great nation should not excel both 
in works of material industry and in the Fine 
Arts. Great artists flourished in the time of 
Pericles. But we must give another extract 
illustrative of the views of an intelligent Ger- 
man. Many of our fellow-countrymen would 
deplore the idolatry of the Chinese ; but few, 
we suspect, will be ready to sympathize with 
our traveller in the following strain of pity. 
Dr. Carus visited the ‘‘ Chinese Collection,” 
and left it with sad commiseration for the con- 
dition of millions of people without any high 
art among them :— 

The last public exhibition which I visited in 
London was the Chinese Collection. * * From their 
temple apparatus and colossal idols; their wooden 
figures of life-size, representing all their various 
modes of life, occupations and ceremonies, to all 
their articles of daily use and artificial productions, 
books, weapons, furniture, porcelain, coins, weights, 
scales, models of ships, and natural productions, 
—all were here collected to explain the life of the 
Chinese ; and when one has looked through the 
whole array, he leaves the room with this melan- 
choly reflection—* that the light of superior beauty 
has never shone upon this nation of more than 300 
millions of men!” What are all these toys and 
trumpery, when contrasted with a single work by 
Phidias, or with one great, free, and deep thought o. 
Plato’s mind, or with the pure beauty of the Sitine 
Madonna? And why are these millions of men left 
to walk in darkness, and to make themselves by their 
ludicrous ceremonies and their abject servility of 
character, the very models of all that we mean by 
the term “ Philister” ? 

This last untranslateable word might need 
some comment, but the context explains it;—a 
“* Philister” is a creature of convention, without 
ideas: the Chinese are “ Philisters,”” par excel- 
lence. We have now given enough of the Doc- 
tor’s remarks upon Art, and must cull a few 
varieties from his journal. Some of his short 
notices of royal dinners, &c., remind us of the 
naive admiration expressed by old travelling 
chroniclers on similar occasions :— 

Windsor Castle, June 3. 

In the evening a most splendid dinner! And 
what a room—what splendour—what an illumina- 
tion shed over all, like a scene in a fairy tale! And 
all in this castle, with a grey, weather-stained exte- 
rior! About sixty persons sat round the table, and 
the whole service was of gold, Dr, R., the private 
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physician to the Czar of Russia, sat beside me, and 
said that such a scene was not realized even at Peters- 
burgh. After dinner, I was introduced to the Czar, 
who talked with me cheerfully, for a few minutes, in 
French. The autocrat in every movement ! 


June 4, 

In the evening the same splendid table as yes- 
terday. The music during dinner was varied this 
evening by the intermezzo of a Scottish piper, who 
marched round the table, in his splendid Highland 
<ostume, with a bagpipe waving its gilded flag over 
» his shoulder, and squeezing out of his bag the most 
cutting, screaming, and hum-drum tones I ever 
- heard. Truly, I have exclaimed at some new Italian 
operas—at a certain ‘ Rolla,’ or a ‘ Linda,’ for 
instance—“‘ Heavens! and men call that music!” 
but here the temptation to such an exclamation was 
greater, if one might have been so irreverent. And 
this performer too was a virtuoso!—Piper to the 
Queen! There must be curious varieties in the 
organs of hearing. That, in other instances, the 
English can accept noise as a substitute for music, 
was proved to me by the ringing of bells at the 
Castle, which annoyed me greatly, both at morn and 


ve. 

We would suggest that the piper was intro- 
duced rather as a national curiosity than as a 
musical virtuoso. As for the bells, we have 
some sympathy with our doctor’s sensibility ; 
but, in <a instances, he estimates our musi- 
cal taste at too low arate. The Philharmonic 
Orchestra is not a proof of want of talent in 
the whole country. We believe there is a 
greater want among us of that patient study 
and docility which is necessary to combine per- 
formers into a consentaneous band, than of 
individual talents capable of successful cultiva- 
tion. Coarse music, as well as fine, may be 
heard even in Germany. We would not say 
anything, however, to palliate our defects of 
artistic cultivation, for it is one of the points 
which a German may fairly criticize. He 
cannot easily understand all our religious and 
political peculiarities (or incongruities, as they 
seem to him); but amidall our opulence and its 
accompanying glitter, the want of a pure and 
noble taste for the Fine Arts among us must 
be as evident to him as the want of our domestic 
“comforts is to an Englishman in Prussia. That 
a true work of Art is something more than a 
mere copy or a fantastic picture; that true 
music is something more than sensuous excite- 
ment; that the cultivation of a taste for the 
Beautiful is morally and socially important; 
these are lessons which we may import from 
Germany with advantage. There are some 
characteristic traits in our tourist’s sentiments 
on leaving London :— 

June 19. 

I have a mingled feeling at the thought that to- 
morrow I must leave London, in which there is still 
so much to be seen, done, and learned. Partly I look 
upon it as an expected relief and partly asa sad loss. 

* The weightiest questions on the destination of man- 
-kind, on the relation of the individual to the State, 
and the respective rights of both, are nowhere pre- 
sented to the mind so closely as here. Yet I must 
confess that I am not rightly organized to live in 
this place. I feel that its overpowering influence 
would drive me from the established habits of my 
constitution, and no mun should suffer such a change 
asthat. I wandered, alone, through Piccadilly and St. 
James’s-street, musing on the vastness and the pecu- 
liarities of this metropolis, and so found my way into 
St. James’s Park, where there was a grateful still- 
ness. The contrast of movement and rest was here 
visible. London always appears mighty and im- 
portant, but in these parks it is beautiful also. The 
wide sheet of water, sheep quietly grazing, trees in 
full foliage, and old Westminster Abbey towering 
above them in the shaded light of evening—so peace- 
fully yet so majestically! A soft shower fell and 
sparkled on the grass. I thought that Shakspeare 
might have wandered here, and felt myself, for his 
sake, almost a native of the land I was so soon to 
leave. A great and kindred genius always makes us 


Thus Greece has been brought near to us; _ thus the 
West first received its longing for the Orient ; and, 
in this way, Italy is brought nearer to us than its 
Apennines. Who ever felt a longing for a country 
without a history ? 

The beginning of the above extract gives some 
insight into a peculiarity of the German tem- 
perament. Dr. Carus fears that the influence 
of London might disturb the fixed habits 
(‘‘ Grundvesten,”’ literally, foundations) of his 
mental constitution. Thus the German is apt 
to speak psychologically, while the Englishman 
speaks practically. A German wishes to see a 
world around him in accordance with his world- 
theory, whilst the Englishman throws himself 
into the stream of the world’s life, without a 
theory, but trusting in impulse and common 
sense. The German strives to maintain a har- 
monious system of ideas in his mind; the prac- 
tical Englishman never says much about his 
mind, but allows it to be a mirror of the various 
and disjointed things around him. Thus the 
German may develope some one power of his 
mind in consistency, while the Englishman, 
little troubled about speculative consistency, 
prides himself in being a practical man, Goethe 
has marked this distinction :— 

One talent may unfold in solitude ; 

In the world’s stream a character is formed. 
But if in these and other points the German is 
distinguished from ourselves, he is united with 
us by the power of genius. Though visits to 
Stratford-on-Avon have frequently been de- 
scribed, there is always something to us so in- 
teresting in the thought of our Shakspeare 
establishing sympathies between the men of 
many lands by his universal genius, that we shall 
translate the account of our traveller’s visit :— 

In passing through the hotel, we noticed a curious 
attempt to promote the poet’s immortality ; every 
apartment had inscribed over its door the title 
of one of his dramas; so that one might choose 
whether he would lodge with ‘Macbeth,’ or with 
‘Romeo and Juliet,’ or in ‘ The Tempest,’ or the 
‘Midsummer Night's Dream.’ We had not walked 
far down the street, before we stood beside the 
low small house in which Shakspeare was born. A 
narrow wooden staircase led us into the little chamber, 
darkened by time, and I confess that as I climbed 
up, with our king, into this small room where Wil- 
liam the Conqueror (in the best sense of the word ) 
first saw the light of this world, a peculiar emotion 
thrilled within me, and I turned towards the wall to 
hide my tears. * * * A crowd of people gathered to 
gaze at the king as we went to the church, under 
a canopy of foliage, and many pressed in with us. 
The church is among lime trees, and near to the 
quietly-flowing Avon—an old, neat Gothic structure, 
with a wooden roof. Two old men, bearing staves, 
walked before us as we proceeded, silently and 
solemnly—the people still following us— towards 
the altar, near which lies a slab with the well- 
known inscription—‘ Good Friend, for Jesus’ sake, 
forbear,” &c. Alittle more than a man’s height from 
this stone, a bust of Shakspeare, in stone, is placed 
in a niche in the wall. The church was filled with 
people about me as I stooped down and copied the 
inscription, with its obsolete spelling, in my note- 
book ; then all retired slowly from this quiet shrine. 
We stepped over the burial-ground to the side of the 
Avon, which glides peacefully by the spot with gen- 
tle yellow billows, All around bears the character 
of stillness and repose. I thought of the golden 
words— 

Genius unfolds itself in quietude. 

To conclude, we shall translate a few short 
passages, indicating the course taken by our 
tourist :— 

Windsor Castle.—I walked, this morning, on the 
terrace laid out by Queen Elizabeth. It commands 
a fine prospect, looking over masses of trees, inter- 
spersed with some noble solitary oaks, and the towers 
of Eton inthe distance,....yet I had not the feeling of 
a happy existence in the world in which I was living. 
The reason lies in a certain pedantic stiffness which 





feel at home in the country where he was developed. | prevails over everything in the castle and around it. 





| The careful accuracy of all the paths—the iin 


neatness of the parterres—the geometrically-cut 
&c. &e.—all tend to drive away every feeling of 
nature's freedom. 

The Czar of Russia.“ Je n'ai pas Vair @itr, 
malade,” said he to me, after I had been introduced 
to him, and he had consulted me as to hig plan of 
going to Kissengen, which I approved. He has a 
tall, handsome, broad-shouldered and powerful figu 
with a symmetrically-shaped head, but without - 
remarkable modelling of the forehead. His hair, 
brown, and thin at the top; his features are calm 
large and regular, not without something of elegance 
and mildness. His carriage is quite military; hiy 
movements are quick and decisive, and his gestures 
free and expressive. 

Duke of Wellington.—Just the model of an oli 
soldier! Stiff, half-deuf, yet cheerful : you may see 
even now, that he was, in his day, a well-formed, 
compact man. The form of his head and his facg 
inclines to length: the forehead and the posterior 
part of the head are tolerably well elevated. His 
white hair is rather plentiful for his age. His eye; 
are set in wide hollows, and seem to bear witness to 
his character, as a man accustomed to trust his orn 
eyes rather than listen to others. 

Sir Robert Peel.—His Majesty (the King of 
Saxony) accepted an invitation to dine with Sir Ro. 
bert Peel. I was curious to observe whether the 
crisis at which the ministry has arrived would beat 
all marked on the minister's face. [Dr. Carus seems 
not to know that we have always a crisis in England.] 
Sir R. Peel appears about fifty years old. He x 
well built, rather stout, with a significant structure of 
the head, inclining towards breadth.—[ Dr. Carus ig 
a cranioscopist ]—the three divisions of the cranium 
are tolerably well proportioned, so far as I could 
observe them through the rather thick grizzled hair 
—the middle of the head is not high. The coun- 
tenance expresses much firmness; united with some- 
thing thoroughly prosaic, but acute and judicious 
In conversation with superior personages, his mode 
of expression, with all its reserve, falls into an 
amiable tone, and his gestures also partake the 
change. His general demeanour is polite, cautious, 
and self-possessed. I add a few remarks, which I 
heard respecting his talents as prime minister : “ Peel 
has been made exactly for his situation. By birth 
belonging to the people; by his connexion with 
Oxford University, bound up with all that is styled 
Conservatism, he seems created for his time and 
his office. There can be only one opinion of his 
talents: and he is also favoured with physical energy, 
and a large independent property.” The English 
have a proverb, “An empty bag will not stand 
upright.” In his daily intercourse, he is reckoned 
cold and stiff (literally :wooden) in his manner; and 
he has no intimate personal friends. 

Cambridge.—[Here we leave Dr. Whewell to call 
our tourist to account for the exposure of a domestie 
interior.] I witnessed a peculiar scene in the house 
of Master Whewell—a family divine-service before 
breakfast. According to custom, the whole of the 
family was present, and all the servants sat on stools 
near the window. The master of the house sat ata 
small table, which bore a Bible and a Prayer-book: 
first, he read a prayer, then two chapters from the 
Bible, and then a long, long litany, (all kneeling) 
very much like the Roman-Catholic litany. Then 
the servants retired, and a rich complicated English 
breakfast was brought in. For once, this scene was 
interesting ; but it must lose its effect by repetition, 
and it presupposes abundance of leisure. 

Bath.-—We paid several visits, and one to Lady 
L., ninety-two years old, who lived at Dresden for 
some time, and still keeps up her correspondence 
with Germany. It is something wonderful to hear 
the talk of a lady who lived in the time of the Seven 
Years’ War, Frederick the Great and Voltaire. Itis 
almost like seeing a Plesiosaurus come forth alive 
again! Among the notabilities about Bath, we were 
recommended to visit Lansdowne Tower. Alas! 
our visit came into collision with the Presbyterian 
strictness of an English Sunday. The old Castella, 
clothed in black, would hardly open the door after 
repeated knockings, and remained as unmoved by 
the sound of royal names as by the offer of money= 
“Tt was a holy day,” said he, “and, therefore, 
tower could not be shown.” 
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” The Doctor is constantly complaining on this 


subject. Thus he has noted that 

_at Chester he was not allowed to look at the interior 
of the Cathedral during the performance of divine 
or ae vast spinning-room of Marshall and 
Co., suggested reflections on the relations of our 
manufacturing system to intellectual developement. 
One must look upon humanity on a very large scale 
in order to understand this system of bringing up 
yast masses of beings only for toil, and the advantage 
of others. It isan important question, will any great 
or original mind ever be developed from amidst these 
congregated masses ? If that be the case, it will 
furnish a striking proof that the spirit of humanity 
can break a way for itself through all this early and 
monotonous slavery; but if this is not the case, (as I 
fear) it will show that even great talents (for some 
gch there must be among these vast numbers of 
toiling people) may be depressed and destroyed by 
this system. It is easy to conceive how a Pope 
Sixtus V. could, arise from a poor swine-herd reared 
jn the open air and in freedom ; but it is hard to 
expect any developement of genius from those con- 
demned to this slavish, uniform, and mind-destroying 
process of labour. And I would suggest, may not 
our universal and systematic education, leading all 
in the same path, tend to the same results—nay, are 
they not, already, in some measure, apparent ? 

The Lake District.—To complete the independence 
of this wonderful island, it possesses, in Cumberland 
and Wales, a sort of British Switzerland, suited to 
refresh the minds of the people after the laborious 
duties of town-life. Just as the Englishman, in tra- 
yelling, knows how to pack all necessaries in the 
most compressed form, nature here seems to have 

ked up a miniature Tyrol or Switzerland, as a 
land of beauty to accompany the utilities of coasts, 
fruitful plains and coal-fields. 

Dr. Carus has produced a book of recollec- 
tions, which will, no doubt, afford amusement 
to his friends in Germany ; though the short 
time to which his tour was limited, and the pre- 
dominance of scientific interests in his mind, 
prevented him from taking an enlarged view of 
the diversities of our national character. 





History of the Captivity of Napoleon at St. 


Helena. By General Count Montholon, the 

Emperor’s Companion in Exile and Testa- 

mentary Executor. Vols. I. and II. 

{Second Notice.} 

We are now about to inquire what new light these 
records of the conversations and dictations of 
Napoleon throw on the incidents of his histori- 
cal career, and in this examination we must 
bear in mind that the Emperor is the commen- 
tator on his own actions, and therefore natu- 
rally disposed to set them in the most favour- 
able light. We must also observe, that he fol- 
lowed no regular plan or order in his disserta- 
tions; some incident of the day, some casual 
remark in conversation, suggested the subject 
for discussion, and he summoned his secretary 
to write while this subject was prominent in 
memory. There is still another question, the 
solution of which must depend on our estimate 
of Count Montholon’s character, namely, the 
fidelity of the reports of conversations and dic- 
tations, There is this presumption in their 
favour, that they harmonize with all the other 
accounts of Napoleon’s opinions that rest on 
anything like good authority; and that they 
are replete with unstudied traits of indivi- 
uality. There are two dissertations,—one on 
Holland and the other on Corsica,—which enter 
more deeply into historical and antiquarian de- 
tails than the occasions to which they are as- 
cribed would seem to justify ; but, as Napoleon 
was a little proud of his knowledge of modern 
history, he may have thought that a profes- 
sional lecture would be a source of recreation 
in the dulness of St. Helena. 

The first historical point to which our atten- 





tion is directed is the alleged murder of Captain 
Wright. The commander of one of the squad- 
ron that escorted the Emperor to St. Helena 
was also named Wright, and this circumstance 
naturally introduced the subject :— 


“ His name struck the Emperor: ‘Are you a rela- 
tion,’ he asked one day, ‘of the Captain Wright 
whom your libellers accuse me of having strangled ?” 
* Yes, sire,’ answered he, ‘and by my faith I should 
be curious to know from you how the poor devil 
killed himself; for I never believed that you had 
hung him without reason.’ ‘ Well, I will tell you,’ 
answered the Emperor. ‘Captain Wright com- 
manded the brig which, during four months, had 
been landing on the steep shores of Béville the 
accomplices of Georges, Coster, St. Victor Lahage, 
and St. Hilaire, who had already figured in the plot 
of the infernal machine. They concealed themselves 
by day in farms or country houses, forming stations 
between Paris and the coast ; they had a great deal 
of money, paid largely, and easily corrupted poor 
peasants ; one named Mekée de la Fouche, whom 
your ministers paid to favour conspiracies, but who 
had sold himself to my police, gave the first infor- 
mation concerning these disembarkments, and the 
secret object of the cruise of Captain Wright’s brig. 
I was weary of all these intrigues, and resolved to 
put an end to them. I ordered the records of the 
police to be brought: one evening, when I was turn- 
ing them over, I remarked, I know not why, the 
name of a young man, named Gueéral, calling himself 
a student of medicine; I ordered him to be imme- 
diately brought before a council of war, to be watched 
with care, and notice to be taken of all his words. 
My foresight was just ; he confessed everything after 
his condemnation to death, and, in order to gain his 
pardon, detailed all the smallest particulars of the 
plot. Savary received orders to proceed to the places 
indicated, accompanied by disguised gens-d‘armes : 
he surprised a party disembarking. At this same 
time, Captain Wright, a description of whom had 
been sent to all the different points of the coast, ven- 
tured to set his foot om land ; he was immediately 
arrested, conducted to Paris, and imprisoned in the 
Temple. I might have had him included in the 
number of the accomplices of Georges, and have had 
him judged and condemned along with them: I did 
not do it; I would have kept him in prison till the 
peace, but grief and remorse overwhelmed him—he 
committed suicide; and you English ought to be 
less astonished than any other people at such an 
occurrence, because amongst you suicide is almost 
a national habit. Your ministers seized this oppor- 
tunity to accuse me of a crime, as in the case of 
Pichegru, although they knew very well that Piche- 
gru’s presence before a criminal tribunal would have 
been a hundred times more advantageous to my 
cause than his death. But it mattered little to them 
to lie to their own consciences—it was one calumny 
more.’ ” 

Few persons now believe Napoleon to have 
been guilty of assassination ; with all his faults, 
he had nothing mean or treacherous in his cha- 
racter. Wright was a victim beneath the scope 
of his vengeance, were he inclined to indulge 
such a passion; and no adequate motive can 
be assigned for the anxiety of any party to 
remove the unfortunate man out of the way. 
His defence of the execution of the Duc 
d’Enghien was equally sincere, though not 
equally satisfactory :— 

“The Emperor had written and sealed up his wiil 
about twelve days, when he first saw, in the Euro- 
pean papers, in relation to the death of the Duke 
d’Enghien, an attack as unjust as it was virulent 
against two persons to whom no blame whatever 
attached. These were the Dukes of Vicenza and 
Rovigo—‘ Bring me my will,’ said he ; and having 
broken the seal by a convulsive movement, he seized 
his pen, and wrote, in characters scarcely legible, * I 
decreed and determined the death of the Duke 
d’Enghien, because it was necessary for the safety, 
interest, and honour of the French people, when the 
Count d’Artois maintained sixty assassins in Paris. 
Under the same circumstances, I would act in the 
same manner.’ An hourafter having performed this 
act, he called us, made us seal up the will and codi- 





cils, and place our own seals and signatures upon 
the envelopes.” 

In order that this defence should be valid, 
satisfactory evidence should be adduced to con- 
nect the residence of the Duc d’Enghien at 
Ettenheim with the Royalist plots in Paris. 
There was proof that the conspirators expected 
aid from one of the French princes; Napoleon 
jumped to the conclusion that this prince must 
be the one nearest the frontier: Thiers declares 
that he was mistaken, and that the Duc de 
Berry was the prince designed to head the me- 
ditated insurrection. Napoleon might palliate 
the crime, by referring to the alarm produced 
by the Royalist plots; he might have shown 
that it was committed in haste and under mis- 
apprehension: but to justify it, by referring to 
the conduct of other branches of the Bourbons, 
was hardly less a blunder than the deed itself. 
The third deed of personal spite ascribed to 
Napoleon was the incarceration and torture of 
the Count d’Entraigues, which once held a con- 
spicuous place in the bead-roll of crimes with 
which it was the fashion to charge ‘the per- 
fidious Corsican.’’ Count Montholon turns the 
tables on the accuser :— 


“ Just as the French army was entering Venice, 
Count d’Entraigues escaped*from that town. He was 
stopped at the Brenta by the troops of Bernadotte’s 
division, and sent to head quarters at Milan. The 
Count d’Entraigues was from Nivernois. As one of 
the deputies from the nobility to the constituent 
assembly, he was an ardent patriot in °88 and °89; 
but shortly after the beginning of the general assem- 
bly, being a nephew of M. de St. Priest, he changed 
sides, emigrated, and was one of the principal agents 
of royalty in other countries, and unceasing in his 
intrigues. He had been at Venice for two years, 
nominally attached to the English Embassy, but in 
fact, as minister of the counter-revolution, and putting 
himself at the head of all the plots for injuring or 
rising against the French army. He was suspected 
of having had a share in the massacre at Verona 
Generals Berthier and Clarke searched his papers, 
made a list of all the contents of his secretaire, and 
sent this list to Paris. The French government sent 
an anwer, ordering d’Entraigues to be brought before 
a military tribunal, and judged according to the laws 
of the republic; but, in the meantime, he had inter- 
ested Napoleon, who had seen him several times. 
Not ignorant of the dangers of his position, he took 
pains to please him who alone had power over his 
fate ; he spoke to him without reserve, discovered to 
him several intrigues then in progress, and compro- 
mised his party much more than he was called on 
to do. This plan succeeded; he was allowed to 
reside in the town on his parole, and shortly after- 
wards made his escape into Switzerland. So little 
attention had been paid to him, that it was only some 
six or seven days after his departure from Milan, 
that it was discovered that he had broken his parole. 
Not long afterwards, a sort of pamphlet by him was 
spread all over Germany and Ita'y, calumniating his 
benefactor. He described the horrible dungeon in 
which he had been immured, the torments which he 
had suffered, the boldness which he had displayed, 
and the risks he had run to obtain his liberty. Every 
one at Milan, where he had been seen in every com- 
pany, on the public promenade and elsewhere, was 
indignant at this conduct ; several members of the 
corps diplomatique shared the general indignation, 
and even published declarations on the subject.” 

The massacre of the Turks, and poisoning of 
the sick in Jaffa, have been so often discussed 
that the world is weary of the subject. Count 
Montholon adds nothing to what has been long 
before the public; he simply denies the poison- 
ing, and extenuates the massacre on the plea 
that these Turks had violated the capitulation 
of El Arish. It is not stated how the identit 
of the victims was ascertained, and unless this 
had been established satisfactorily, the fusillade 
of eight hundred men must still stand in history 
as a barbarous atrocity. But it would be un- 


just to infer from this incident that Napoleon 
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was naturally of a sanguinary disposition ; he 
always spoke with horror of the excesses of the 
Jacobins in the French Revolution, and declared 
that the dread of similar crimes being perpe- 
trated, prevented him from maintaining a civil 
war in 1815 :— 

“It was the 3rd of September; the Emperor 
remarked upon this on reading the date of the 
despatch which I communicated to him. He was in 
the drawing-room, sitting beforea large fire, and said 
to us:—‘It is to-day the anniversary of a hideous 
remembrance, the massacres of September, the St. 
Bartholomew of the French Revolution ; a bloody 
stain, which was the act of the Commune of Paris, 
—a rival power to the legislature, which built its 
strength upon the passions of the dregs of the people. 
I often asked Roederer, who was procureur-general, 
foran explanation of this massacre, commenced with- 
out any apparent cause: he always answered, that it 
was an act of fanaticism; the Commune neither 
called it forth nor protected it, and merely let it 
alone, because it would have compromised itself had 
it endeavoured to prevent it. The Septembriseurs 
did not pillage; they only wished to murder, and 
they even hanged one of their own number for having 
appropriated a watch which belonged to one of their 
victims. They danced like cannibals around the still 
palpitating body of the Princess de Lamballe, while 
devouring her heart. We must acknowledge, that 
there has been no political change, without a fit of 
popular vengeance, as soon as, for any cause what- 
ever, the mass of the people enter into action. The 
Prussian army had arrived within forty leagues of 
Paris, the famous manifesto of the Duke of Bruns- 
wick was to be seen on all the walls of the city, the 
people had persuaded themselves that the first pledge 
of the safety of the revolution was the death of all 
the royalists. They ran to the prisons and intoxi- 
cated themselves with blood, to the ery of ‘ Vive la 
Revolution.” Their energy had an electric effect, by 


the fear with which it inspired the one party, and 
the example which it gave to the other: 100,000 
volunteers joined the army, and the revolution was 


saved. I might have saved my crown, by letting 
loose the people against the men of the Restoration. 
You well recollect, Montholon, when, at the head 
of your regiments of faubouriens, you wished to 
punish the treachery of Fouché, and to proclaim my 
dictatorship—I did not choose to do so: my whole 
being revolted at the thought of being king of an- 
other Jacquerie.’” 

Napoleon on several occasions entered into a 
laboured defence of his conduct towards Hol- 
land, seeming to evince a lurking consciousness 
that he had not treated Louis well, after he had 
given him the crown of that country. The 
origin of the coolness between Napoleon and 
Louis is thus stated :— 

“An accidental circumstance which occurred during 
this campaign (against Russia), developed in the 
mind of the king of Holland the feeling of distrust which 
destroyed all his relations with the Emperor. General 
Dupont-Chaumont, the minister of France at the 
Hague, under the former government, had not yet 
been accredited to the government of the king, al- 
though he still continued to be the channel through 
which all diplomatic relations were carried on. He 
was an old soldier of reputation, and a man of re- 
markable talent ; the king induced him to accom- 
pany him to the army, perhaps to enjoy the benefits 
of his military experience, and perhaps, also, because 
of the interest which he felt in the recitals of the 
early event of our revolution, and of the wars of the 
republic, in which this general had taken a very 
active part. All the reserve of diplomacy gradually 
disappeared before the intimacy of military com- 
panionship ; the most secret instructions of the am- 
bassador were divulged; the king learned that, if 
new credentials were not delivered to him, if he was 
only regarded in the grand army as a French prince, 
if the order of the union, the guards of the Dutch mar- 
shals, and finally the coronation itself still remained, 
notwithstanding his warm importunity, questions un- 
resolved by the Emperor, it was because the affairs 
of Holland were not yet definitively settled in his 
political scheme, and that the country was reserved 
as a sacrifice fora peace with England. It was from 
this circumstance that was dated Louis’s resolution 





secretly to resist all my wishes, my advice, and even 
my orders. ‘I cannot,’ said he, ‘resist my brother 
by open force; but, if I have been deceived by him 
as to the character which awaited me as king of 
Holland, I will prove, at least, to my people and to 
posterity, that nothing has been able to make me 
deviate from what I owe to a country which has be- 
come mine, and to which I am bound by the most 
sacred oaths and obligations.’ ” 

It appears that Napoleon was not the only 
emperor whose brothers were ambitious of king- 
doms ; he told Count Montholon— 

“after Wagram I did not partition Austria ; 
I could have done it—nothing would have been 
easier ; for one of the arch-dukes begged me to sepa- 
rate the crowns of Bohemia and Hungary from that 
of Austria; and he said to me—‘ Place me upon the 
throne, I will give you every possible guarantee that 
you can require, and then only you will have no- 
thing to fear from the Austrian power, whose policy 
is the depression of France. Metternich is your 
personal enemy; my brother suffers himself to be 
led blindfold by him ; and, whatever may be said, he 
will still remain master under the reign of my 
nephew.” 

An act of mercy and policy in Bonaparte’s 
Italian campaigns deserves to be recorded ; for 
though it is noticed by some historians, it has 
been passed over in silence by too many :— 

“Several thousand French priests, who had left their 
country, were now sojourning in Italy; and in pro- 
portion as the French army advanced into the Pen- 
insula, the tide was rolled back upon Rome. As 
soon, however, as the army entered the papal states, 
they found themselves deprived of further means of 
retreat or refuge. Some of the more timid had 
crossed the Adige in good time, and returned into 
Germany, for Naples had refused them an asylum, 
The heads of the different convents, on whose re- 
sources they were a heavy burden, seized upon the 
pretext of the arrival of the army, and affected to 
fear that the presence of the French priests would 
draw down the vengeance of the conqueror upon 
their convents, and they drove away these unfortu- 
nate men. Napoleon made a decree, and issued a 
proclamation, in which he relieved the apprehensions 
of the French priests, and commanded the convents, 
bishops, and chapters, to receive them, and to fur- 
nish them with everything necessary for their support 
and comfort. He prescribed to them the duty of 
looking upon those priests as friends and country- 
men, and ordered them to receive and treat them as 
such. The whole army became animated by the 
same feelings, and this led to a great number of very 
affecting scenes; many of the soldiers recognised 
their old pastors, and these unfortunate old men, 
living in exile many hundred leagues from their own 
country, received, for the first time, marks of respect 
and affection from their countrymen, who, until then, 
had treated them as enemies and criminals. The 
news of this measure was spread abroad throughout 
the whole of Christendom, and especially in France. 
Some critics were unfavourable to this policy, but 
their views were stifled by the feeling of general 
approbation, and especially by that of the direc- 
torv.” 

The conduct of Napoleon in the dispute be- 
tween the Grisons and the Valtelins has been 
much misrepresented: he is said to have acted 
as an enemy to the liberties and independence 
of Switzerland, though the course he pursued 
was that of a friend to justice and freedom :— 

“ Napoleon had a dislike to interfere in any ques- 
tions which might have reference to Switzerland, and 
which, in this point of view, were of general impor- 
tance. However, having caused the documents re- 
lating to the affuir to be shown to him, which were 
preserved in the archives of Milan, he perceived that 
the Milanese government was called upon to give a 
guarantee; and as the Grison league also solicited 
his protection, to cause their subjects to re-enter into 
their allegiance, he accepted the office of mediator, 
and ordered the two parties to present themselves 
before his tribunal, in the course of the following 
month of July, to defend their respective rights. 
During this delay the Grison league implored the 
assistance of the Helvetic body. Barthélemy, the 
French minister at Berne, solicited warmly in their 
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favour. At length, after man roceedings 
sides, Napoleon, before shies 4 final ection os 
vised the two parties to have recourse to an amie. 
able arrangement, and proposed to them, asa 
of conciliation, that the Valteline should make 
fourth in the Grison league, equal in everything y 
the three others. This advice deepl r 

; - Ply wounded the 
pride of the Grison peasants. They could not unde. 
stand how a peasant who drank the waters of the A 
could be the equal of one who drank the waters of the 
Rhine. They were indignant at such an unreagog. 
able proposal as that of equalling Catholic peasants 
speaking Italian, rich and enlightened, with Protestay; 
peasants, speaking German, poor and ignorant, The 
ringleaders did not share these prejudices, but they 
were led astray by their interests. The Valteling 
was for them a very important source of revenue and 
of riches, which they could not resolve upon giving 
up. They intrigued at Paris, at Vienna, at Beme. 
Everywhere they received promises; they were ad. 
vised to gain time; they were blamed for having in. 
vited and accepted any mediation. They declined 
making any arrangement, and did not even send any 
deputies at the time appointed for discussing, before 
their mediator, the question regarding the treaties, in 
opposition to the deputics of the Valteline. Napoleon 
condemned the Grison league by default; and as ay 
arbitrator chosen by the two parties, and the repre. 
sentative of the Milanese government which had 
guaranteed the capitulations of the Valtelins, he 
pronounced his judgment in these terms, on the 16h 
Vendémiaire, year 6 (October 10th, 1797).” 

In our review of ‘ The Nelson Despatches,’ we 
had occasion to introduce the name of Queen 
Caroline of Naples; we shall take from N 
leon an anecdote illustrative, if true, of the che 
racter of one for whose gratification our naval 
hero incurred the darkest reproach that stains 
his reputation :— 

“The aged Queen Caroline of Naples was living 
in Sicily, overwhelmed with vexation, and steeped in 
humiliations. The English had unworthily sacr- 
ficed her to their ambitious views upon Sicily. She 
was thirsting for vengeance, and her imagination 
degraded by all the blood which she had caused to be 
shed, when the unskilfulness of the directory re-opened 
to her the gates of Naples—could not be restrained 
within any bounds, when she thought she saw a ray of 
hope. The marriage of one of her daughters with 
the Duke of Orleans was made subservient to the 
policy of the moment. On the birth of the Duke 
de Chartres, she conceived the infernal idea of offer- 
ing him up as a holocaust, in order to buy back the 
crownof Naples. ‘ This child,’ she wrote to the Em- 
peror, ‘ will one day become a dangerous rival of your 
son; he will fully represent a principle of concili 
tion between interests which you have amalgamated 
in appearance, but which your death will separate 
anew. Restore to me the crown of Naples, andl 
will at the same time serve your cause, and satiate 
my hatred of the English, by new Sicilian Vespers, 
which will swallow up a whole race of rivals of your 
dynasty” The Emperor was filled with indignation, 
and caused the bearer of this execrable message to be 
conveyed to a state-prison; there he would have 
long remained, had not the events of 1814 restored 
him to liberty.” i 

Napoleon’s opinion of Lord Castlereagh’s 
negotiations at Vienna was not more conten 
tuous than that of the world in general ; but the 
Emperor, instead of attributing it to vanity, 
duped by the politic civilities of kings and en 
perors, ascribes it to a systematic design against 
the liberties of the English people :— 

“‘ The conduct of the English ministry at the Cor 
gress of Vienna, and the negotiations of the treaty 0 
1815; its forgetfulness of all duty and patriotism, 
can only be explained on the supposition of a secret 
design, the object of which was to reduce the Eng- 
lish people under the yoke of military power; ® 
forge chains to fetter all their liberties; to reduce 
their constitutional institutions to the shadow of thei 
former selves, and to cover them with the mantle o 
despotism, all which would be in perfect accordance 
with those principles which Prince Metterni 
wished, and wishes, to triumph as the rule of Euro 
pean organization born at the Congress of Vienna. 
The liberty of England is a subject of continual 
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min Vienna and Petersburg. When the English 
Je feel the royal yoke too heavy to bear ; or when 
their distress becomes insupportable—the grape-shot 
or the cord of the executioner are the implements of 
‘tice. This is possible as long as the evil has not 
etrated to the marrow of the masses; but when 
it has touched the vitals, then those who were only 
a mob in the deluded eyes of power, become a nation ; 
and then it is seen when too late, that it is indeed the 
masses which constitute the people, and not a few 
nobles or millionnaires ; for the rabble no sooner 
ins the ascendancy than it changes its name, and 
calisitself the nation. If conquered, a few wretches 
are seized—they are denominated rebels or robbers ; 
and thus the world goes: Mob, robbers, rebels, or 
heroes, ac cording to the chances of the strife. Poor 


humanity !’ ” . ; 

The following anecdote is new: it shows that 
Napoleon had learned one great lesson from 
experience :— . : 

“Some news which he received from his brother 
Joseph led him to speak of Spain ; he told me that 
during the hundred days, the most influential chiefs 
of the Cortes of Cadiz, the guerillas and the army, 
had communicated with him, and assured him that 
anaid in money would enable them to bring back 
King Joseph to Madrid, and to effect in Spain what 
the landing at Cannes had produced in France ; so 
deeply had an immense majority of the Spaniards 
become aware, since the return of Ferdinand, of all 
the benefits to Spain contained in the constitution of 
Bayonne. ‘In any other circumstances,’ added the 
Emperor, *I would have assisted them, but I did 
not wish to render my position more complicated by 
interfering in the affairs of others, before having 
finished my own. I could not forget that the mis- 
fortunes of 1813 and 1814, proceeded from my inter- 
vention in the affairs of Spain. It was the events of 
Bayonne which destroyed my morality in Europe, 
divided my forces, multiplied my embarrassments, 
and opened a school to the English army ; I com- 
mitted, besides, great faults in the choice of my 
instruments, for the fault lies much more in the 
machinery than in the principle.’ ” 

A conversation on the death of the Emperor 
Paul, afforded Napoleon an opportunity of 
illustrating his favourite doctrine of fatality :— 

“Paul was a man who had a soul, and was acces- 
sible to noble resolutions, but all his moral faults were 
concentrated by the restless forebodings of that 
animal instinct which I have so often observed in 
some of my bravest soldiers: Lasalle, for example, 
who in the middle of the night wrote to me from 
bivouac on the battle-field of Wagram, to ask me to 
sign immediately the decree for the transmission of 
his title and his majorat of Count to his wife’s son, 
because he felt that he was about to fall in the battle 
on the ensuing day ; and the unfortunate man was 
tight. Cervoni, who stood near me at Eckmiihl, 
and now faced cannon for the first time since the war 
in Italy, said to me, ‘Sire, you forced me to quit 
Marseilles, which I loved, by writing to me that the 
Cross of the Legion of Honour was only to be won 
by soldiers in the presence of the enemy. Here I 
am—but this is my last day.’ A quarter of an hour 
afterwards, a ball carried away his head. Paul I. 
was constantly dreaming of conspiracies and assassi- 
nation. He had brought a skilful mechanic from 
abroad, in order to make him a number of secret 
passages by which he might escape from the different 

bers which he most frequently used in his 
There was one man alone who had his entire 
confidence, and that was Count Pahlen, governor of 
St. Petersburg, and chief director of the police. Hewas 
at supper with the general the night before his assassi- 
Nation, when he received a letter revealing to him the 
most minute details, the whole scheme of the con- 
splracy, naming Count Pahlenasthe chief,and warning 
him that the plot was completely ripe for execution. 
¢ fatality prevented him from breaking the seal, 
and he thought no more of it when he retired to his 
Puvate apartments. Had he opened the letter, he 
would have been saved !” 

If this work is to be continued, we should re- 
commend that the facilities of reference should 

Increased : conversations and dictations fol- 
owing no chronological order, and relating to a 
Yast variety of subjects, require every assistance 





that can be afforded to render them available 
for consultation. 





The Archeological Journal, No. VIIT, Oxford, 

Parker. 

Mvcu may besaid in favour of the Archeological 
Journal. It is, without exception, one of the 
cheapest publications of the day, and, in point 
of illustration, one of the most beautiful. It 
affords a store of minute and useful information 
—disseminates a love for antiquarian inquiry— 
and while describing what belongs almost wholly 
to the past, shields and protects the little that 
remains. Its letter-press, however, is hardly 
equal to its pretensions. There is still the old 
leaven of the Archzologia about it—a good deal 
of indifferent writing—Hearne-like information, 
unrelieved by the manner in which it is commu- 
nicated — papers that induce well-informed 
writers to distinguish the herd of antiquaries as 
a dry-as-dust species—and ill-assorted facts that 
make the reader long for Walpole’s art in lick- 
ing the notes of Vertue into shape. The staple 
is, however, good—the matter is above the man- 
ner—and in the Number before us, we observe 
a new feature which calls for commendation :— 
the communications are not confined to single- 
stringed subjects, papers on piscinas, types of 
coins, pots and pans, and pointed architecture, but 
there is an endeavour to elucidate History in its 
larger sense—and revive the Bruces and Bohuns 
of our early chronicles. 

The papers in the Number before us are of a 
miscellaneous description. It openswitha good 
one :— ‘On the Ancient Parliament and Castle 
of Acton Burnell,’ by the Rev. C. H. Harts- 
horne ; there is also an excellent paper ‘On 
the Tore of the Celts,’ by Mr. Birch, of the 
British Museum—a ‘ Notice of a Roman Villa 
recently discovered, at Wheatley, near Oxford’ 
a compound article between Dr. Bromet and the 
new Dean of Westminster—a paper on ‘ Thorn- 
ton Abbey, Lincolnshire:’ a Beaumont-and- 
Fletcher affair, between Mr. J. H. Parker and 
Mr. T. H. Turner, the editor of the Journal—A 
communication by the Rev. Mr. Dyke, on the 
‘ Decorations in Distemper in Stanton-Harcourt 
Church, Oxfordshire’—a ‘ Letter from Edward I. 
to Robert Bruce,’ a singularly interesting and 
very curious document—‘The Will of Hum- 
phrey de Bohun, Earl of Hereford and Essex,’ 
the fourth Earl of Hereford of the Bohun family, 
and the son-in-law of Edward I., having mar- 
ried Elizabeth Plantagenet, the king’s seventh 
daughter, by Eleanor of Castile. The letter and 
the will are preserved in the office of the Duchy 
of Lancaster—the former from the srlginal, 
under the Privy Seal, and the latter from the 
will itself; for the earl’s effects were seized by 
the crown, and his will, in consequence, was 
not proved. The Number also contains an ab- 
stract of the Proceedings of the Central Com- 
mittee—a report of the Proceedings of the French 
Society for the Preservation of Historical Monu- 
ments at the meeting held at Lisle—a ‘ Notice 
of New Publications’—and a list of ‘ Recent 
Archeological Publications.’ This last has its 
value; but we object to the Notices, because 
it is impossible, under circumstances, for the 
reviewer to be impartial. We are aware that the 
committee have followed the example of some 
older societies ; but it is an example more 
honoured in the breach than the observance. 

When Edward wrote to Bruce, the wily Earl 
of Carrick was yet uncertain what course to 
pursue. He would appear, however, to have 
done good service for the king ; and Edward, in 
his letter, is anxious that he should “ follow the 
enemy,” and complete what had been so well 
begun. The letter is in French, and dated at 
Aberdour, 3rd March, 1304. We append a 
translation :— 





“ Edward, by the grace of God, king of England, 
lord of Ireland, and duke of Aquitaine, to our faithful 
and liege Robert de Brus, earl of Carrick, and to all 
our other good people who are in his company, greet- 
ing, We have heard that it isagreed between you and 
Sir John de Segrave, and our other good people in his 
company, to follow the enemy, and that you desire we 
should hold you excused if you come not to us on the 
day appointed: Know that for the great diligence and 
-+++.+that you have used and do use in our affairs 
from day to day, and for that you are thus agreed to 
follow the enemy, we thank you as earnestly as we 
can, and pray and require especially, as we confide 
in you who are our good people, and have well begun 
the said business, that you will complete it, and that 
you leave not either for Parliament or for any other 
thing until you ...... diligently your intention to 
pursue the enemy and to put an end to affairs before 
your departure from those parts. For if......that 
which you have there begun, we shall hold the war 
ended by your deed, and all the land of Scotland 
gained. So we pray you again, as much as we can, 
that whereas the Robe is well made you will be 
pleased to make the Hood. And by your letters, 
and by the bearer of these, send back unto us your 
answer hereupon without delay, together with the 
news of your parts. Given under our privy seal at 
Aberdour, the third day of March, the thirty-second 
year of our reign.” 

“This letter,” Mr. Turner observes in his 
prefatory notice, “presents strong internal evi- 
dence of having been dictated by the king him- 
self; the expression—que si comme la Chape est 
bien faite, veuillex faire le Chaperon (whereas 
the Robe is well made, you will be pleased to 
make the Hood), is too colloquial to have pro- 
ceeded from the pen of a secretary; and it may 
be observed, he adds, ‘that many of the letters- 
missive, both of Edward and his father (Hen 
III.) exhibit peculiarities of expression whic 
can only be accounted for by assuming that they 
were written on the spur of the moment, and in 
the sovereign’s presence.’ ” 

Humphrey de Bohun (whose Will the industry 
of the Institute has newly brought to light) was 
the son of that Humphrey de Bohun who dis- 
tinguished himself in the Scottish wars of King 
Edward I. He married, as we have alread 
observed, Elizabeth, seventh daughter of Ed- 
ward and Eleanor of Castile; but this alliance 
did not render him subservient to the court. He 
took up arms against the creatures of his bro- 
ther-in-law, King Edward II.; was eminently 
active in bringing Piers Gaveston to execution ; 
and lost his life at the battle of Boroughbridge, 
fighting against the new favourites, the De- 
spencers. His will was made two years before 
his death. He desires his body may be buried 
in the Abbey of Walden, in Essex, near the 
body of Elizabeth, his late wife (jadys ma cum- 
paigne) and bequeaths the sum of one thousand 
marks for the general expenses of the funeral. 
Among the numerous legacies may be enume- 
rated the gift of his “‘ black charger, which he 
brought from beyond sea,” to Bartholomew, 
Lord Badlesmere, of Leeds Castle, in Kent. He 
bequeaths to Alianore, his eldest daughter, two 
hundred pounds for her “ apparel” against her 
marriage, and to Margaret, his youngest daugh- 
ter, two hundred marks for the same purpose. 
To his eldest son his armour and “an entire bed 
of green powdered with white swans” —the 
Bohun a To master John Walewayn, one 
of his executors, a cup “ stamped (emprenté) 
and embossed with fleurs-de-lis,”” which had be- 
longed to St. Edmund de Pounteny, the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, canonized by Innocent 
IV., and the same executor a gold ring, with a 
ruby, which his wife devised to him, “and 
which is all covered with bruises, and is in a 
little casket in a great box at the end of the 
lower wardrobe”:— 

“To the persons who had the care of his sons 
and daughters, the earl leaves sums varying mm 
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amount. The will notices also Maud Bascreville ‘ my 
sister,’ a personage who does not appear in Dug- 
dale’s account of the Bohun family. His bequests 
to religious communities are numerous, but need not 
be here detailed: his various servants in every 
grade are remembered, and among them occur the 
names of the constables of his castles of Brecknock 
and Plessy. To each of his garscons who should 
have been in his service more than a year on the day 
of his death he left twenty shillings, and, finally, he 
ordained that his best horses should be selected as 
an offertory at his interment. The abbot of Walden 
was nominated one of his four executors.” 

Accompanying the will, is an inventory of the 
Earl's effects—beyond doubt the most curious 
inventory of the period yet discovered :— 

“ Perhaps the most valuable passage in it is one 
which will be most interesting to the herald. I 
allude to the evidence it affords of the practice of 
quartering arms in England some time before the 
date of the earliest instance of it extant, and also 
previously to the date generally received on the 
authority of Camden. Among the objects which the 
abbot received from John de Tosseburi, was a courte- 
Pointe (quintepoint) quartered (quartelé) with the 
arms of England and Hereford. It is well known 
that the earliest example of a quartered shield in 
England occurs on the third great seal of Edward 
. the Third; hence, it has been inferred that the fashion 
began in his reign. Here we have clear evidence of 
its existence in 1322, five years before that monarch’s 
accession. This fact may serve, in some measure, 
to remove the doubts which have been hitherto enter- 
tained respecting the genuineness of the quartered 
shield on the curious sepulchral effigy in Winches- 
ter cathedral, commonly called the effigy of William 
de Foix.”’ 

The library of the Earl of Hereford consisted 
of only one secular volume, but one that was in 
great repute in his age; the book which the 
Siloushing Boctus caused to be written on all 
the sciences by the equally fabulous Sydrac. 
There are several MSS. of this work in the Bri- 
tish Museum. 

Appended to the number is a ‘ List of the 
Subscribing and Corresponding Members ;’which 
has been a good deal cavilled at by the Anarchz- 
clogists, who lose no opportunity of obtruding 
themselves on public attention. Now, the cavillers 
know, just as well as we do, that the Arche- 
pad Institute claims to be, and is, the ori- 
ginal Archeological Association; although the 
seven hundred and odd subscribing members 
resolved to relieve themselves from misrepre- 
sentations by changing the name. They did 
not, and did not desire, thereby, to disfranchise 
the existing ‘‘ corresponding members;’’ but 
every gentleman amongst them knew perfectly 
well that he had only to hint to the secretary a wish 
to have his name withdrawn, and that it would 
havebeen complied with. The Committee, indeed, 
have taken on themselves the responsibility of 
removing the names of the few persons who, 
by their acts, had made known their secession ; 
but because the names of other illustrious ob- 
scures, whose secession from the one or acces- 
sion to the other society must be utterly unim- 

ortant, have been retained, two or three persons 
ae been egged on to write to the daily papers 
and complain of it asa grievance. Why, the 

arties would indeed have been aggrieved, and 

ave had just cause to complain, had their names 
been removed without their sanction. 





Voyages of Discovery and Research within the 
Arctic Regions. By Sir John Barrow. 
Murray. 

Many years since, when it was first proposed 

to renew the awenpts to discover a North-West 

Passage, Sir John Barrow, by way of stimu- 

lating the public, published a ‘Chronological 

History of Voyages into the Arctic Regions,’ 

to which work the present may be considered 

as a supplement. It contains an interesting 





account, rather brief, but sufficient, perhaps, 
for a popular volume, of the various voyages 
undertaken with a like object and for purposes 
of general discovery, from the year 1818 tothe 
wey time. The official and other works pub- 
ished by the several officers attached to those 
expeditions are, of course, the basis on which it 
rests. Those works, however, are not only 
very costly, but embrace a vast collection of 
scientific facts, which, though of great value, 
are of little general interest: Sir John Barrow 
has, therefore, done excellent, though humble, 
service in abstracting from that source the pre- 
sent collection of popular narratives. His own 
intention is thus expressly stated :— 

“The object which I then had in view was to show 
briefly what had been accomplished by the former 
race of British naval officers and their hardy seamen, 
and at the same time to make their deeds more fami- 
liarly known to the existing race about to be em- 
ployed on similar pursuits, and in the same regions 
of the globe. A like view of setting forth to public 
notice the arduous services of our recent Arctic voy- 
agers, by sea and land—of endeavouring to appreciate 
their several characters and conduct so uniformly 
displayed in their unflinching perseverance in diffi- 
culties of no ordinary description—their patient 
endurance of extreme suffering, borne without mur- 
muring, and with an equanimity and fortitude of 
mind under the most appalling distress, rarely if ever 
equalled, and such as could only be supported by a 
superior degree of moral courage and resignation to 
the Divine will—of displaying virtues like these of 
no ordinary cast, and such as will not fai! to excite 
the sympathy and challenge the admiration of every 
right-feeling reader, has been the pleasing yet anx- 
ious object of the present volume.” 

Sir John Barrow observes, “the perilous in- 
cidents and adventures to which many, both 
officers and men, were necessarily exposed— 
the hopes and fears by which they were alter- 
nately excited—are so well and forcibly de- 
scribed in the several Journals of the former, 
that I have endeavoured to preserve, as far as 
it could be done, their own respective state- 
ments in their own words, singly, or inter- 
woven into the text of the present narrative.”’ 

But the perilous incidents and adventures of 
Parry, Franklin, Lyon, Ross, Richardson, and 
Back, are familiar as household words to most 
of our readers; all, therefore, that we can do 
is to recommend the work to those who have 
not read, have not leisure to read, or, per- 
haps, a chance to procure, the original volumes 
whence these narratives are taken. 








The Twenty-first of October: or, the Heroes of 
the Day. A Poem. By Peter Placid. Long- 
man & Co. 


Wuart mean these titles ?—the reader will ask: 
what is the especial moral of the Twenty-first 
of October?—and who are the Heroes of the 
Day? Of the first title, the application is local; 
of the second, general. The meaning of the 
first must be sought in Sunderland; in which 
‘*coal-black”” town, on the date in question, a 
dinner was given, in honour of what event we 
do not exactly gather from the text. We guess 
the occasion, however, but choose to avoid the 
personality. The heroes of the day are the 
“men in buckram’”’ of the scrip-market—the 
‘tall fellows” of the railway exchange—the 


Millionnaires, 
Dress'd in the majesty of many Shares, 


who assembled at the said banquet; and the 
author’s object is a defiance of the tall fellows— 
an attack upon the men in buckram, for an 
hour’s space or so by Sunderland clock. Rarely 
has the moralist, in England, had a theme, 
which more urgently demanded the remon- 
strance of his many voices, than that of the scrip- 
fever, which is burning through all the veins, 
and throbbing at all the pulses of society; and, 





whether by the language of earnest pleadi 
satire, or denunciation, it becomes the : 
ers of the people to stand up against the 
plague that is spotting the frame and poisonin 
the circulation of the commonwealth, \ 
sense of mercantile integrity, the sentiment of 
personal honour, the very faculty of moral dis. 
cernment are all beaten down by this madness, 
Fraud is set up in high places; swindling held 
to “‘be an art lawful as eating.” Each man 
like the iron roads, which are the pretences for 
these speculations, rushes at his object, by ways 
direct or indirect, regardless if the path lie over 
his neighbour's estate, or through his friend’s 
pocket,—careless, though the ancient landmarks 
of honesty be obliterated, and the rinciples, 
which once were objects of veneration jn his 
path, go down before his headlong career, The 
spread of the epidemic has been of nearly un- 
exampled rapidity. Seldom has Mammon had 
worshippers at once more mean and more uni. 
versal : 

How she (Cupidity) stirs up, as with a tongue of flame 

Myriads to plunge into the whirling game, : 

Lo, on the Mersey’s bank she reigns supreme ; 

Leeds is half lost in a delirious dream ; 

Now, by the Humber in her wrath she sweeps, 

Now, is dark Sheffield roused from all its deeps. 

Amidst the clashing of ten tl d wheels, 

Great Manchester the fiery impulse feels ; 

Time-stricken Bristol on the race amain 

Rushes, like madman, who hath broke his chain; 

Yea, tainting all, in Devon’s bowers of bloom, 

Her breath is felt—as if some high simoom, 

Sweeping a thousand leagues o’er land and sea, 

Iliad brought a pest from sands of Araby! 

In Birmingham's black walls the poison swells; 

London, for this, forgets all other hells. 

** The yellow ore!” they cry—* the yellow ore !” 

And the hot echo spreads from shore to shore ; 

And all, of men or things, which wears that hue, 

Is hugged and cherished by this frantic crew. 
Among the many stirring qualities, chivalrous, 
adventurous, speculative and acquisitive, that 
go to compound the character of a great com- 
mercial nation like ours, the nobler ingredients 
are ever in danger from an undue increase of 
the more sordid elements ; the fit subordination 
or unwholesome predominance of which makes, 
in a trading people, the difference between a 
country of merchant-princes and one of pedlars 
and shopkeepers. e disturbance of the pro- 
portions, in the sense of a mere thirst for gain, 
degrades the commercial figure of a soverei 
community — the first, and essentially 
greatest, though not the most showy, type ofa 
national power that the world has seen—into 
one so coarse and undignified, that we willingly 
turn from its brutality and meanness to the more 
— vices of wulihe empire. A state, whose 
ships go forth to every shore of the world, carrying 
everywhere the results of its ingenuity, an 
bringing home the produce of every land— 
enlarging the boundaries of geographical 
knowledge—testing the great truths of science 
—enriching all nations, while gathering riches 
for itself from them all—presents a far more 
magnificent image of national might than 
that of an empire whose legions went out for 
material conquests, wasting the strength of the 
country whence they marched, and crush- 
ing beneath it all others on which they trod. 
Commerce, in its grandest idea, is the ruler of 
the earth; but where the mere love of lucre gets 
the ascendancy over the more generous pril- 
ciples that compose that great modern figure, 
the image is uncrowned, and the greatness 1 
danger of passing away. A mercantile country 
should be for ever on its guard against this 
threatening element of decomposition. In its 
just relation that passion is, itself, one of the 
springs of enterprise,—and a useful corrective 
and moderator of the loftier qualities, that 
mingle with it to great and harmonious issues, 
but are also dangerous in their own wae 
action. But the world has had before it, of late, 





one striking national example of that predominst- 
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ing spirit, retarding the high destinies and de- 
terorating the character of a mighty people, on 
which we Englishmen have been in the habit of 
commenting with too little forbearance, to be 
entitled to any ourselves, in this kindred phase 
of our own national mind. The immoralities to 
which it is leading before our eyes—as it has 
led to them elsewhere—are such as should 
startle and alarm all who have the character 
‘and happiness of the country at stake. We 
welcome, then, any earnest utterance of the 
wholesome truths which this state of things 
demands, though the utterance may have less 
of power to conviction than we should have 
desired. The hour is come, though this be not 
exactly the man. The writer has not made his 
case sufficiently clear and complete. The logic 
of his charge is neglected, the rationale of his 
accusation not wrought out. The evil in ques- 
tion is too widely spread to be successfully 
attacked by mere declamation. Nevertheless, 
there are tones of hearty indignation in these 
es, well befitting the cause, and a sort of 
episodical vigour which may do good service. 
The dupes of the prevailing madness are skir- 
mished at by him in the fo owing fashion :— 


But all as yet-—as yet seems passing fair, 
Most gorgeous Lines are running—in the air; 
Most honourable gamblers lend their names— 
List after list upon the morning flames, 
Alas! so low our vaunted Reason stoops, 
One knave suffices—for what countless dupes! 
Even in this land of light is Folly’s reign — 
So wide and so outrageous, we might strain 
Our sides with laughter, for a little hour, 
To see the motley victims of her power ; 
Like opium-eaters, reeling in extremes, 
Yet ever taking more, to mend their dreams. 
Yes, we might laugh—as from a hill to view 
Th’ unequal march of some inebriate crew, 
Lured bya Will-o’-wisp through mist and fog, 
Till, all bemired, they flounder in a bog. 
Look at our land! Uredulity, more blind 
Than ever gloom’d within the grots of Ind, 
With her delusive wand leads myriads on, 
All breathless in their haste to be undone; 
To them, in every breeze, high promise sounding, 
Wealth in each corner of the realm abounding! 
“A little while, and, with a whirlwind’s speed, 
Some score of lines shall run from Thames to Tweed ; 
Yet all the score shall flourish! Time draws nigh, 
When millions shall desert their homes, to fly 
Upon the pinions of steam-engines—just 
‘To breathe fresh air, and ’scape the City dust.” 
‘Tis done—and solely for the public good ; 
Nought but benevolence moves this busy brood : 
Merchants may write, and lawyers prate, for pelf— 
These high Directors never think of self. 
Rose-coloured is each picture—cloud and storm 
Such fairy landscapes never can deform ; 
High and magnificent the style ; in sooth, 
The tale’s well told,—and nothing wants but truth. 
+ 7 x * x 
Ten thousand trumpets sound through all the land ; 
The lust of wealth gives life to reckless tongues, 
The lust of wealth heaves up tempestuous lungs : 
and more loud the pompous notes 
Till Fiddlebeck in every mouth is found 
Loud and more loud, till Faddlebottom finds 
A sweet response in sympathetic minds; 
And fools in droves (smit by the dog-star) rush, 
To lose their cash, and tempers, in the crush. 
Serene your high bureaucracy the while 
&it in their chairs; and, with complacent smile, 
Gracious as kings upon their thrones, behold 
Into their chests the welcome tribute roll’d. 
Then let the thing melt “ like a summer cloud,” 
's gold in hand—their claims must be allow’d. 


Casting one final look over the wide field of this 
low passion, with its swarming legions of knaves 
and fools, schemers and their victims, the poet 
prays for the reinforcement of a stronger arm, 
—a strain more powerful than his own :— 


Oh, for a warning voice, in this dim hour, 
To wake the nation with a poet's power: 
Ere the day pass, and Apprehension leap 
Into a night of horror yet more deep ! 
Oh, for such warning voice as Olney heard, 
When that true heart with indignation stirr’d, 
"d on a frivolous age its accents high 
And stern—as thunder in a summer sky ! 
Oh, for such warning voice as o’er the flood 
Of Jordan swept, or through the wailing wood 
Of blood-stain’d Hinnom—when some prophet rose, 
And showed Jerusalem her crimes, her woes; 
Writ in th’ Eternal Book, both woe and crime, 
In burning verse—a lesson to all time ! 
Ah, were it mine such loftier strain to pour, 
Ere yet upon the view, all clouded o’er, 
heaven send forth its lightnings !—mine to show 
, When a once great nation, bending low 








To brutish gods, turns from th’ Almighty Throne, 
Heaven hath its vengeance on that nation shown ; 
Some dire calamity that all around 

As in overwhelming sea hath drown’d ; 

Some doom of shame, asin a whirlwind sent, 

To the wide world a lasting monument ! 

But of such theme unworthy, faint and weak, 
Music from an inglorious lyre I seek — 

In vain, in vain! And now [ bid farewell ; 

Not hopeless that in England yet may dwell, 

E’en in this twilight hour, some soul of fire 

Whom Heaven may with its favouring breath inspire. 


In this invocation we gladly join; giving, in 
the meantime, to the bard before us, credit for 
having taken up his station. He is one of the 
earliest in the field for the Right ;—and, for this 
reason it is, rather than because of his prowess, 
—for the sake of the importance of the subject 
more than the importance of the poem, that we 
bid him welcome. 





Letters of Royal and Illustrious Ladies of Great 
Britain, from the Commencement of the 
Twelfth Century to the Close of the Reign of 
Queen Mary. Edited chiefly from Originals 
in the State-Paper Office, the Tower of Lon- 
don, &c. 


By M. A. E. Wood. 
(Second Notice.} 

As we before remarked, the letters of the ma- 
trons and housewives of the sixteenth century 
are more interesting than the epistles of the 
queens and princesses. In the former, we obtain 
an insight into the domestic expenditure and 
arrangements of noble families in the country. 
Thus Lady Tailbois, in a minute account of 
her ‘* ways and means,” mentions that, “ in the 
lordship of Kyme, there were wild beasts to the 
number of ten score, out of which my husband 
and I were wont to have our beefs for our house- 
hold.” The breed of wild cattle, except in 
Northumberland, has been considered to have 
been extinct long before the sixteenth century; 
but here we have evidence of wild cattle in Lin- 
colnshire, and so numerous that they were an- 
nually slaughtered for winter food. The value 
of the ‘‘ great pieces of land”’ belonging to Sir 
Gilbert, forcibly shows the difference between 
the sixteenth and nineteenth centuries :— 

“ Wherefore most humbly I beseech your good 
grace, by the way of pity and compassion, graciously 
considering the state of my husband and me your said 
beadwoman, our small comfort and great charges, 
and, on the other side, the great pieces of land that 
my son sir Gilbert hath in his hands already, which 
now amounteth to the sum of 342/. 17s. 113d., which 
is as much or more than my husband and I your 
said beadwoman have for bearing of all our charges, 
paying our debts, and setting forth our children, to 
accept and take this consideration for my excuse for 
the rest of the demand of my said son; to whom, 
after the debts paid, and when time shall come, I 
your said beadwoman shall be most glad and ready 
to do that thing I may for him, to the most best of 
my power.” 

But humble petitions were not enough, so 
she sends “six fat oxen for a poor present to 
my lord cardinal’s grace against Easter.”’ 

The most interesting portion of these volumes 
are, however, the letters of Honor Lady Lisle 
and her daughters. This lady was the third 
wife of Sir John Basset, who left her a widow, 
with alarge family; and she soon after married 
Arthur Plantagenet, Lord Lisle, an illegitimate 
son of Edward the Fourth. Her first letters are 
addressed to ‘ Master Cromwell,” of whose 
“special goodness” she often speaks, and who, 
probably, obtained for her husband the lieuten- 
ancy of Calais. The letters of her step-daughter, 
Jane Basset, are amusing. Lady Lisle having 
allowed her to reside at her manor-house at 
Umberleigh, in Devonshire, she notifies her safe 
arrival, Mr. Doctor having sent his man and 
horse for her. In her second letter she enters 
into all the minutiz of a country manor-house : 

“T have received the stuff of sir John Bond by a 
bill, and will do my diligence in it according unto 
your mind, God willing. I have received your beds, 





both flock and feathers, with bolsters and pillows 
with cushions and coverlets, as he received them, by 
his saying: but God knows in what case they be; 
some of them be not able to bide the handling of 
them to be carried unto the wind. As now I have 
no space nor yet leisure, because the tabellary was so 
hasty in going away, wherefore I have overpast much 
of such things as I would have written unto you as 
now. And in my nest letter I will write unto you 
an inventory of everything that I have received,and in 
what case that every thing standeth, God willing. 
There is much as yet that I have not received; and 
as for your cattle in the park, there is three heifers 
and three kine, which kine I have, I thank you. 
Two of your heifers have calved, and one the vicar 
will deliver me for the cow that he sold at Allhallows” 
tide, and the other heifer he will sell, as he saith. 
He hath spoken unto the parson to have the tithing- 
calf already. You shall perceive that your miller 
hath been with me making his moan; except that 
the water be stopped in time the mill shall stand 
still, which will be to the great hinderance of all your 
tenants, and others also. The vicar and John Davy 
saith it must be made; but there is no setting forth 
in itas yet. In this thing I and your miller will 
pray you to send your strait answer unto John 
Davy and to the vicar. The miller hath done his 
good will, and doth daily, unto his great pain ; but 
it is not one man’s work as youknow. * * Your 
chapel standeth unserved, saving the vicar causeth 
one mass in the week there to be said, which is of 
his devotion. But there is an honest priest hath 
guaranteed to serve there for forty shillings by the 
year, because he will be quiet to serve God, and he 
will mend your bedding and other such stuff as is 
need, if it shall so please you for to take him; a 
middle-aged man. I have staid him unto the time I 
must know your mind in it.” 


The “honest priest,” who can both sing a 
mass and mend bedding, must have been a great 
acquisition. Such a fact, however, shows that 
reverence for the priesthood, even before the 
Reformation, must have been fast wearing away. 
In her next letter Jane Basset shows herself a 
thrifty housewife; and, as might be expected, 
farther excites the wrath of the housekeeper 
and vicar, who seem to have managed very 
comfortably for themselves. She also complains 
that “the fishery is utterly dispraised, that 
nobody should offer for it’ :— 

“ Also, I pray you remember the words that were 
spoken in the parlour of Subberton by Walter Cawse. 
Somewhat I have perceived myself since my coming ; 
and also this bearer, John Bere, can somewhat say 
herein, if he list to speak the truth, or else to melZ 
(meddle) herein. And also, I pray (you) to send 
me word what your pleasure shall be of your lamp 
in the chapel for I ensure (you) he burneth never 
day in the week, and scant holy days, except that I 
do light him (my)self. And I pray you send me 
word whether that I shall maintain your taper in 
the chapel of our Lady of Alston, the which hitherto 
(I have done); and as for the cleanly keeping of 
your house, your servant John Bere can ascertain 
your ladyship, the which is very uncleanly. As 
knoweth God, who ever preserve you and all yours 
in his honor. Amen.” 

Another letter, detailing Sir John Bond’s 
iniquities, follows ;—how the feather-beds and 
testers of silk were not put out to air “this 
three quarters of a year,” while as to the 
fish— 

‘*What accompt they make unto you I cannot 
tell, but I can prove that when he goeth to market 
with your fish and receiveth 20s. a-day they put 
nothing in the book of accompt but 4s. ; that is one 
week with another; and he goes to market lightly, 
one week with another, three times a-week, besides 
that he doth sell otherwise. Also, good madam, I 
heartily desire you to send word that all this may be 
amended, and specially that this foresaid woman 
come not to your place, for all the country speaks 
of it. And so Jesu have you in his protection and 
keeping. Amen. Also I hear say sir John Bond 
will be with you shortly, for to excuse him and 
Bremelcomb, and give you a pig of your own sow.” 

This is her last letter, so, unfortunately, we 
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are unable to ascertain who finally obtained the 
mastery at Umberleigh Manor House. 

Jane Basset, although a knight’s daughter, 
had evidently received a very homely education ; 
indeed, her letters are not in her own hand- 
writing : but Lady Lisle’s own daughters were 
educated carefully, and some of their letters are 
curious for the light they throw upon the female 
schoolsofthatday. Lady Lisle hadalsothe charge 
of Lord Lisle’s daughters by his former mar- 
riage, and the youngest was placed under the 
charge of the abbess of St. Mary’s, Winchester. 
Here is one of the abbess’s letters :— 

“After due recommendation, pleaseth it your 
good ladyship to know that I have received your 
letter, dated the 4th day of February last past, by 
the which I do perceive your pleasure is to know 
how mistress Bridget your daughter doth, and what 
things she lacketh. Madam, thanks be to God, she 
is in good health, but I assure your ladyship she 
lacketh convenient apparel, for she has neither whole 
gown nor kirtle, but the gown and kirtle that you 
sent to her last. And also she hath not one good 
partlet to put about her neck, nor but one good coif 
to put upon her head. Wherefore I beseech your 
ladyship to send to her such apparel as she lacketh, 
as shortly as you may conveniently. Also, the 
bringer of your letter shewed to me that your plea- 
sure is to know how much money I have received for 
mistress Bridget’s board, and how longshe hath been 
with me. Madam, she hath been with mea whole 
year ended the 8th day of July last past, and as 
many weeks as is between that day and the day of 
making of this bill, which is thirty-three weeks ; and 
so she hath been with me a whole year and thirty- 
three weeks, which is in all four score and five weeks. 
And I have received of mistress Katherine Mutton, 
10s.,and of Stephen Bedham, 20s.; and I received 
the day of making of this bill, of John Harrison, your 
servant, 40s.: and so I have received in all, since 
she came to me, toward the payment for her board, 
70s. Also, madam, I have laid out for her, for mend- 
ing of her gowns and for two matins books, four 
pair of hosen, and four pair of shoes, and other small 
things, 3s.5d. And, good madam, any pleasure that 
I may do your ladyship, and also my prayer, you 
shall be assured of, with the grace of Jesus, who pre- 
serve you and all yours in honour and health. Amen.” 

Another letter from the abbess acknowledges 
a present of peewits and a side of venison-> 
(Lady Lisle appears to have been a liberal friend, 
always ready with her partridge pies and mar- 
malade and suchlike); and init she informs her 
that she has most thriftily “ caused kirtles to be 
made of this young lady’s old gowns.”’ Lady 
Lisle’s own daughters were, however, educated 
in France, and not in a convent, butin a private 
family. The object Lady Lisle had in view was 
eventually to obtain situations for her daughters, 
if possible, as maids of honour to Anne Boleyn. 
She made applications to all her friends, and, by 
the advice of aconfidential servant whom she sent 
over, she endeavoured to gain the notice of the 
queen by presents of little dogs and birds, both 
living and dead :— 

“One of her correspondents informed her, that a 
maid of honour had told him that ‘the queen’s 
grace setteth much store by a pretty dog, and her 
grace delighted so much in little Purboy, that after 
he was dead of a fall there durst nobody tell her 
grace of it till it pleased the king's highness to tell 
her grace of it ; but her grace setteth more store by 
a dog than by a bitch, she saith.” Lady Lisle accord- 
ingly sent over a present of birds, &c.; of the 
reception of which she received the following notices: 
*I have received your ladyship’s token and letter, 
wherein I perceive the contents, and how the queen’s 
grace liked your present of dottrells, and also your 
linnet that hung in your chamber. Pleaseth you to 
understand that her grace liked them both very well, 
the one for being a special good dish, and the other 
for a pleasant singing-bird, which doth not cease at 
no time to give her grace rejoicing with her pleasant 
song,—that may be comfort to your ladyship. More- 
over, I know her grace is a good lady to you.’ Another 
correspondent writes._‘The queen did appoint six 
of your dottrels for her supper, six for Monday 





dinner, and six for supper. My Lord of Rocheford 
presented them himself, and shewed her how they 
were killed new at twelve of the clock in Dover; of 
the which she was glad, and spake many good words 
toward your ladyship’s good report, as I was inform- 
ed by them that stood by; and Harris hath made 
deliverance of your bird and your images, and all 
well.’ ” 

Anne Boleyn’s disgrace soon following, they 
were not sent; but on Jane Seymour becoming 
queen, the mother renewed her efforts. Scarcely 
more than a month before her death, Queen Jane, 
to whom at length both daughters had been 
sent, chose Anne, who it appears was to receive 
the large salary of 10/.a year, out of which she was 
to find her own wardrobe and keep her own maid! 
The situations must, therefore, have been sought 
after for the sake of the many good things— 
wardships, and such like,--which the parents, 
through their daughters, could apply for. After 
the death of the queen, Anne Basset resided 
with the Countess of Sussex. 

Lady Lisle was a thrifty housewife as well as 
a court lady. The following part of a letter 
addressed by her to Dr. Thirlby, afterwards 
Bishop of Westminster, is curious :— 

“Sir, these be to desire you to be so good unto 
your servant and worst scholar as to write unto me 
of the things that you taught me, how many pounds 
of sugar must go to how many pounds of quinces, 
barberries, and damascenes, or plums. I have clean 
forgotten how many pounds of the one and of the 
other. Now the time of quinces is come, I would fain 
be doing. It may please you, therefore, to write to 
me of all this, and of anything more that it will please 
you to teach me. And thus I shall everremain your 
poor scholar, praying our Lord send you your gentle 
heart’s desire.” 


Soon after making her quince marmalade, Lady 
Lisle returned to England on her husband’s busi- 
ness, chiefly respecting the Manor of Pains- 
wick, which, ina thoughtléss hour, he had half 
promised to Cromwell. The occupying one day 
with the voyage to Dover, one to Canterbury, 
and only reaching London on the third day, 
seems a strange snail’s pace to us. She is lodged 
“at Mr. Tuke’s, in Lothbury,” and tells Lord 
Lisle that she found “my Lord,” Cromwell, 
“very good lord to me.” From another letter 
we find that she has received great attention :— 

“And this is signifying you that I have been 
with my lord prince, whose life I pray God long to 
prosper and continue; for his grace is the goodliest 
babe that ever I set mine eye upon. I pray God 
make him an old man, for I think I should never be 
weary of looking on him. Whereas I saw also my 
lady Mary and my lady Elizabeth; my lady Mary’s 
grace heartily asking how you did, and even so desiring 
to be unto you recommended, I would not for no 
good but that I had been there, for it was the king’s 
pleasure I shouldso do. Howheit it was costly unto 
me; for there is none cometh there but they give 
great rewards. * * My lord, I trust you will conceive 
none unkindness that I do not send you money, for 
as yet I have not received it of Mr. Windsor, nor 
you have not commanded me by any of your letters 
what I should send you. I would gladly have sent 
you some by this bearer, but I fear there are so many 
casualties and dangers by the way. I pray you, good 
mine own, let me know your mind with the first ; 
trusting you will takeno unkindness for my tarrying ; 
for surely I lose no time, but am up every day three 
hours before day; and seeing I am here I would 
finish that I came for gladly, ere I depart, so that I 
might be reasonably handled: for surely I shall 
never be merry till I see you. By this bearer I do 
send you half a doe, which my lady Sussex sent me. 
I have none other goodness to send you. If Carey 
come, although he had put you to cost already, I 
will deliver him 40s. I have put your gown to 
making, and it shall be sent you the next week, and 
Husee doth send you a cap and an under-cap. And 
thus, good mine own, with heart and mind most 
heartily I bid you once again farewell, From 
London the 23rd of November.” 

During Lady Lisle’s absence from Calais, we 





havea letter from her daughter-in-law, inguir; 
“whether your ladyship will have the 

in the border of the long cushion with the same 
green that is in it already?” and « marvelling 
that your ladyship hath not the nightcaps,” she 
had written for, and which had been forwarded 
by the servant of Philip Crayer. A melan 
fate attended this affectionate family. In 1 

a commissioner was sent over to Calais, and Lord 
Lisle was recalled from his office, and on his 
arrival in England sent to the Tower, His 
papers were immediately seized ; but, b 
Lisle’s prudence, whatever could implicate him 
in suspicions of treason, were destroyed. She 
and her two daughters were placed in custod 
at Calais, in which they continued two years: 
Lord Lisle meanwhile continuing in the ower, 
unable to obtain either a trial, or release, At 
length, after two years, the king pronounced his 
acquittal, and sent him a ring from his own 
finger. But the reaction caused by this unex- 
pected good fortune, was too much for his feeble 
constitution, and he died in delirium on the fol. 
lowing night. Lady Lisle, who was liberated 
at the same time, hastened to England, but only 
to learn that the husband to whom she had 
been so warmly attached, was no longer living, 

Many of the letters in the second and third 
volume are from superiors of religious houses, 
and addressed to Cromwell, praying him to be 
their good friend, and postpone, at least, the 
evil day which they felt was coming upon them, 
There are many letters from noble ladies 
also, praying a portion of the spoil, and 
mising ee a share. inked all the 
letters here addressed to Cromwell, we think 
scarcely one can be found in which a bribeis 
not offered, or an accompanying present men- 
tioned. 

There are a number of letters of Princesses 
Mary and Elizabeth in these volumes. Many 
of them are curious, but they are deficient in 
general interest. Itis almost amusing, however, 
to see with what apparent awe they approach 
their schoolboy brother, and the high govem- 
ment—indeed oriental—notions of loyalty which 
they profess towards him. 





Notes of a Journey from Cornhill to Grand Cairo, 
by way of Lisbon, Athens, Constantinople, 
and Jerusalem: performed in the Steamers of 
the Peninsular and Oriental Company. “4 
Mr. M. A. Titmarsh, author of ‘The Iris 
Sketch-Book.’ 

{Second Notice. 

From Smyrna, the party steamed off to Con 

stantinople. ‘The first view of the city Michael 

Angelo compares to one of Stanfield’s best thee- 

trical pictures, seen in youth, when fancy 

roams at pleasure. The city itself, somewhat 
disappointed him ; but the quays and the Boy 
phorus restored his good humour. We, hov- 

ever, can only spare room for a sketch of a 

Turkish bath :— ; 
“ The Turkish bath is certainly a novel sensation 

to an Englishman, and may be set down asa most 
queer and surprising event of his life. * * The 
spacious hall has a large fountain in the midst. * * 
All round the room and the galleries were matted 
enclosures, fitted with numerous neat 
cushions for reposing on, where lay a dozen of tre 
believers smoking, or sleeping, or in the happy halt 
dozing state. I was led up to one of these beis 
to rather a retired corner, in consideration of 0) 
modesty ; and to the next bed presently came 4 
dancing dervish, who forthwith began to prepare for 
the bath. When the dancing dervish had taken of 
his yellow sugar-loaf cap, his gown, shawl, &e. be 
was arrayed in two large blue cloths; a white om 
being thrown over his shoulders, and another in the 
shape of a turban plaited neatly round his head; the 
garments of which he divested himself were 

up in another linen, and neatly put by. I beg lea 

to state I was treated in precisely the same manne 
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dancing dervish. The reverend gentleman 
“= ton a pair of wooden pattens, which elevated 
ow ae inches from the ground ; and walked 


= the stairs, and paddled across the moist marble 


foor of the hall, and in at a little door, by the which 


also entered. But I had none of the pro- 
fessional agility of the dancing dervish ; I staggered 
about very ludicrously upon the high wooden pattens ; 
and should have been down on my nose several times, 
hed not the dragoman and the master of the bath 
supported me down the stairs and across the hall, 
Dressed in three large cotton napkins, with a white 
turban round my head, I thought of Pall Mall with 
a sort of despair. I passed the little door, it was 
close behind me—I was in the dark—I couldn't 
speak the in a white turban—Mon Dieu! 
what was going to happen? The dark room was the 
idarium, a moist oozing arched den, with a light 
faintly streaming from an orifice in the domed ceiling. 
Yells of frantic laughter and song came booming 
and clanging through the echoing arches, the doors 
to with loud reverberations. It was the 
laughter of the followers of Mahound, rollicking and 
taking their pleasure in the public bath. I could not 
go into that place; I swore I would not; they pro- 
mised me a private room, and the dragoman left me. 
My agony at parting from that Christian cannot be 
described. When you get into the Sudarium, or hot 
room, your first sensations only occur about half a 
minute after entrance, when you feel that you are 
choking. I found myself in that state, seated on a 
marble slab ; the bath-man was gone; he had taken 
away the cotton turban and shoulder shawl: I saw I 
was in a narrow room of marble, with a vaulted roof, 
and a fountain of warm and cold water; the atmo- 
sphere was in a steam, the choking sensation went 
off, and I felt a sort of pleasure presently in a soft 
boiling simmer, which, no doubt, potatoes feel when 
they are steaming. You are left in this state for 
about ten minutes; it is warm certainly, but odd 
and pleasant, and disposes the mind to reverie. But 
let any delicate mind in Baker-street fancy my 
horror, when, on looking up out of this reverie, I 
saw a great brown wretch extended before me, only 
half dressed, standing on pattens, and exaggerated 
by them and the steam until he looked like an ogre, 
grinning in the most horrible way, and waving his 
am, on which was a horsehair glove. * * This 
ginning man belabours the patient violently with 
the horse-brush. When he has completed the horse- 
hair part, and you lie expiring under a squirting 
fountain of warm water, and fancying all is done, he 
reappears with a large brass basin, containing a quan- 
tity of lather, in the midst of which is something like 
old Miss Mac Whirter’s flaxen wig that she is so 
proud of, and that we have all laughed at. Just as 
you are going to remonstrate, the thing like the wig 
is dashed into your face and eyes, covered over with 
soap, and for five minutes you are drowned in lather; 
you can’t see, the suds are frothing over your 
eyeballs; you can’t hear, the soap is whizzing into 
your ears; you can’t gasp for breath, Miss Mac 
Whirter’s wig is down your throat with half a pail- 
ful of suds in an instant—you are all soap. Wicked 
children, in former days, have jeered you, exclaiming, 
‘How are you off for soap?” You little knew what 
Saponacity was till you entered a Turkish bath. 
When the whole operation is concluded, you are 
led—with what heartfelt joy I need not say—softly 
back to the cooling room, having been robed in shawls 
and turbans as before. You are laid gently on the 
Teposing bed; somebody brings a narghilé, which 
tastes as tobacco must taste in Mahomet’s Paradise ; 
4 cool, sweet, dreamy, languor takes possession of 
the purified frame ; and half an hour of such deli- 
Gous laziness is spent over the pipe as is unknown 
in Europe, where vulgar prejudice has most shame- 
fully maligned indolence, calls it foul names, such 
as the father of all evil, and the like ; in fact, does 
Rot know how to educate idleness as these honest 
Turks do, and the fruit which, when properly culti- 
Vated, it bears. The after-bath state is the most 
elightful condition of laziness I ever knew, and I 
— wherever we went afterwards on our little 


We now proceed to Rhodes, with a motley 
Company, made up of Poles, Russians, French- 
men, Germans, Spaniards, Greeks, Englishmen, 

8, Jews and Heathens :— 





“There was a Greek Papa, a noble figure with a 
flowing and venerable white beard, who had been 
living on bread and water for I don’t know how many 
years, in order to save a little money to make the 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem. There were several families 
of Jewish Rabbies, who celebrated their ‘ feast of 
tabernacles’ on board ; their chief men performing 
worship twice or thrice a day, dressed in their ponti- 
fical habits, and bound with phylacteries: and there 
were Turks, who had their own ceremonies and usages, 
and wisely kept aloof from their neighbours of Israel. 
The dirt of these children of captivity exceeds all 
possibility of description; the profusion of stinks 
which they raised, the grease of their venerable 
garments and faces, the horrible messes cooked in 
the filthy pots, and devoured with the nasty fingers, 
the squalor of mats, pots, old bedding, and foul 
carpets of our Hebrew friends, could hardly be 
painted by Swift, in his dirtiest mood, and cannot be 
of course attempted by my timid and genteel pen.” 

After a little rough weather they arrive safe : 

* Ambassadors from our Hebrews descended at 
Rhodes to buy provisions, and it was curious to see 
their dealings: there was our venerable Rabbi, who, 
robed in white and silver, and bending over his book 
at the morning service, looked like a patriarch, and 
whom I saw chaffering about a fowl with a brother 
Rhodian Israelite. How they fought over the body 
of that lean animal! The street swarmed with Jews— 
goggling eyeslooked out from the old carved casements 
—hooked noses issued from the low, antique doors 
—Jew boys driving donkies—Hebrew mothers nurs- 
ing children; dusky, tawdry, ragged young beauties 
—and most venerable grey-bearded fathers—were 
all gathered round about the affair of the hen! And 
at the same time that our Rabbi was arranging the 
price of it, his children were instructed to procure 
bundles of green branches to decorate the ship during 
their feast.” 

Rhodes itself is sketched lightly, but with 
strong effects :— 

“ The chivalrous relics at Rhodes are very superb. 
I know of no buildings whose stately and picturesque 
aspect seems to correspond better with one’s notions 
of their proud founders. The towers and gates are 
warlike and strong, but beautiful and aristocratic: 
you see that they must have been high-bred gentle- 
men who builtthem. The edifices appear in almost 
as perfect a condition as when they were in the 
occupation of the noble knights of St. John; and 
they have this advantage over modern fortifications, 
that they are a thousand times more picturesque. 
Ancient war condescended to ornament itself, and 
built fine carved castles and vaulted gates: whereas, 
to judge from Gibraltar and Malta, nothing can be 
less romantic than the modern military architecture ; 
which sternly regards the fighting, without in the 
least heeding the war-paint. Some of the huge 
artillery, with which the place was defended, still lies 
in the bastions; and the touch-holes of the guns 
are preserved by being covered with rusty old 
corslets, worn by defenders of the fort three hundred 
years ago. The Turks, who battered down chivalry, 
seem to be waiting their turn of destruction now. 
In walking through Rhodes one is strangely affected 
by witnessing the signs of this double decay. For 
instance, in the streets of the knights, you see noble 
houses, surmounted by noble escutcheons of superb 
knights, who lived there, and prayed, and quarrelled, 
and murdered the Turks; and were the most gallant 
pirates of the inland seas ; and made vows of chastity, 
and robbed, and ravished ; and, professing humility, 
would admit none but nobility into their order ; and 
died recommending themselves to sweet St. John, 
and calmly hoping for heaven in consideration of all 
the heathen they had slain. When this superb 
fraternity was obliged to yield to courage as great as 
theirs, faith as sincere, and to robbers even more 
dexterous and audacious than the noblest knight 
who ever sang a canticle to the Virgin, these halls 
were filled by magnificent Pashas and Agas, who 
lived here in the intervals of war, and, having con- 
quered its best champions, despised Christendom 
and chivalry pretty much asan Englishman despises 
a Frenchman. Now the famous house is let to a 
shabby merchant, who has his little beggarly shop 
in the bazaar; to a small officer, who ekes out his 
wretched pension by swindling, and who gets his 
pay in bad coin. Mahometanism pays in pewter 





now, in place of silver and gold. The lords of the 
world have run to seed. The powerless old sword 
frightens nobody now—the steel is turned to pewter 
too, somehow, and will no longer shear a Christian 
head off anyshoulders. In the Crusades my wicked 
sympathies have always been with the Turks. They 
seem to me the best Christians of the two; more 
humane, less brutally presumptuous about their own 
merits, and more generous in esteeming their 
neighbours. As far as I can get at the authentic 
story, Saladin is a pearl of refinement compared 
to the brutal beef-eating Richard, about whom 
Sir Walter Scott has led all the world astray. * * 
All the town of Rhodes has this appearance of 
decay and ruin, except a few consuls’ houses planted 
on the sea side, here and there, with bright flags 
flaunting in the sun; fresh paint, English crockery ; 
shining mahogany, &c.,—so many emblems of the 
new prosperity of their trade, while the old inha- 
bitants were going to rack—the fine church of 
St. John, converted into a mosque, is a ruined 
church, with a ruined mosque inside; the fortifica- 
tions are mouldering away, as much as time will let 
them. There was considerable bustle and stir about 
the little port; but it was a bustle of people, who 
looked for the most part to be beggars; and I saw 
no shop in the bazaar that seemed to have the value 
of a pedlar’s pack. * * We went out upon the 
lines of fortification, through an ancient gate and 
guard-house, where once achapel probably stood, and 
of which the roofs were richly carved and gilded. 
A ragged squad of Turkish soldiers lolled about the 
gate now—a couple of boys on a donkey; agrinning 
slave ona mule; a pair of women flapping along 
in yellow papooshes; a basket-maker sitting under 
an antique carved portal, and chanting or howling 
as he platted his osiers; a peaceful well of water, 
at which knights’ chargers had drunk, and at 
which the double-boyed donkey was now refreshing 
himself—would have made a pretty picture for a 
sentimental artist. * * The astonishing brightness 
and clearness of the sky under which the island 
seemed to bask, struck me as surpassing anything I 
had seen—not even at Cadiz, or the Pireus, had I 
seen sands so yellow, or water so magnificently blue. 
* * Tt really seemed as if everybody was to have a 
sort of sober cheerfulness, and must yield to in- 
dolence under this charming atmosphere. I went 
into the court-yard by the sea-shore (where a few 
lazy ships were lying, with no one on board), and 
found it was the prison of the place. The door 
was as wide open as Westminster Hall. Some 
prisoners, one or two soldiers and functionaries, and 
some prisoners’ wives, were lolling under an arcade 
by a fountain; other criminals were strolling about 
here and there, their chains clinking quite cheer- 
fully: and they and the guards and officials came 
up chatting quite friendly together, and gazed 
languidly over the portfolio, as I was endeavouring 
to get the likeness of one or two of these comfortable 
malefactors. One old and wrinkled she-criminal, 
whom I had selected on account of the peculiar 
hideousness of her countenance, covered it up with 
a dirty cloth, at which there was a general roar of 
laughter among this good-humoured auditory of cut- 
throats, pick-pockets, and policemen. The only 
symptom of a prison about the place was a door, 
across which a couple of sentinels were stretched, 
yawning; while within lay three freshly-caught 
pirates, chained by the leg. They had committed 
some murders of a very late date, and were awaiting 
sentence ; but their wives were allowed to commu- 
nicate freely with them: and it seemed to me, that if 
half a dozen friends would set them free, and they 
themselves had energy enough to move, the sentinels 
would be a great deal too lazy to walk after them.” 

All we can devote to Jaffa is a little sea-view 
vignette :— 

**On the 3rd of October our cable rushed with 
a huge rattle into the blue sea before Jaffa, at a 
distance of considerably more than a mile of the 
town, which lay before us very clear, with the flags 
of the consuls flaring in the bright sky, and making 
a cheerful and hospitable show. The houses a great 
heap of sun-baked stones, surmounted here and 
there by minarets and countless little white-washed 
domes; a few date trees spread out their fan-like 
heads over these dull-looking buildings ; long sands 
stretched away on either side, with low purple hills 
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behind them; we could see specks of camels crawl- 
ing over-these yellow plains ; and those persons who 
were about to land, had the leisure to behold the 
sea-spray flashing over the sands, and over a heap 
of black rocks which lie before the entry to the 
town.” 

A day and night in Syria, though it in- 
cludes an adventure or two, and a visit to Jeru- 
salem, must not detain us; and here we are, off 
to Alexandria :— 

“TI had been preparing myself overnight, by the 
help of a cigar and a moonlight contemplation on 
deck, for sensations on Janding in Egypt. was 
ready to yield myself up with solemnity to the 
mystic grandeur of the scene of initiation. Pom- 
pey’s pillar must stand like a mountain, in a yellow 
plain, surrounded by a grove of obelisks, as tall as 
palm trees. Placid sphinxes, brooding o'er the Nile 
—mighty Memnonian countenances calm—had re- 
vealed Egypt to me in a sonnet of Tennyson’s, and 
I was ready to gaze on it with pyramidal wonder 
and hieroglyphic awe. The landing quay at Alex- 
andria is like the dock-yard quay at Portsmouth: 
with a few score of brown faces scattered among 
the population. There are slop-sellers, dealers in 
marine stores, bottled porter shops, seamen lolling 
about; flies and cabs are plying for hire: and a 
yelling chorus of donkey boys, shrieking, ‘ Ride, sir! 
—donkey, sir!—TI say, sir!’ in excellent English, 
dispel all romantic notions. The placid sphinxes, 
brooding o’er the Nile, disappeared with that shriek 
of the donkey boys. You might be as well im- 
pressed with Wapping, as with your first step on 
Egyptian soil.” 

We will now make a hurried run up the 
canal, where nothing is to be seen but “a 
muddy bank on each side, and a blue sky over- 
head,” and pay our respects to old father Nile. 

“Towards evening,” says Mr Titmarsh, “we arrived 
at the town of Atfeh—half land, half houses, half palm 
trees, with swarms of half-naked people crowding the 
rustic shady bazaars, and bartering their produce of 
fruit or many-coloured grain. Here the canal came 
toa check, ending abruptly with a large lock. Some 
little fleet of masts and country ships were beyond 
the lock, and it led into'T'ne Nive. After all, it is 
something to have seen these red waters. It is only 
low green banks, mud huts, and palm-clumps, with 
the sun setting red behind them, and the great, dull, 
sinuous river, flashing here and there in the light. 
But it is the Nile, the old Saturn of a stream—a 
divinity yet, though younger river-gods have deposed 
him. Hail! O venerable father of crocodiles! We 
were all lost in sentiments of the profoundest awe 
and respect; which we proved, by tumbling down 
into the cabin of the Nile steamer that was waiting 
to receive us, and fighting and cheating for sleeping 
berths.” 

The next day they were in sight of the 
Pyramids, in thirty hours at Boulak, and then 
there was a donkey race into Cairo. But we 
shall conclude with a visit to the Pyramids :— 

“The bunches of purpling dates were pending 
from the branches; grey cranes or herons were flying 
over the cool, shining lakes, that the river's overflow 
had left behind; water was gurgling through the 
courses by the rude locks and barriers formed there, 
and overflowing this patch of ground; whilst the 
neighbouring field was fast budding into the more 
brilliant fresh green. Single dromedaries were step- 
ping along, their riders lolling on their hunches ; 
low sail boats were lying in the canals: now, we 
crossed an old marble bridge; now, we went, one 
by one, over a ridge of slippery earth; now, we 
floundered through a small lake of mud. At last, 
at about half-a-mile off the Pyramid, we came to a 
piece of water some two score yards broad, where a 
regiment of half-naked Arabs, seizing upon each indi- 
vidual of the party, bore us off on their shoulders, to 
the laughter ofall, and the’great perplexity of several, 
who every moment expected to be pitched into one 
of the many holes with which the treacherous lake 
abounded. It was nothing but joking and laughter, 
bullying of guides, shouting for interpreters, quarrel- 
ling about sixpences. We were acting a farce, with 
the Pyramids for the scene. There they rose up 
enormous under our eyes, and the most absurd, trivial 
things were going on under their shadow. The sub- 





lime had disappeared, vast as they were. Do you 
remember how Gulliver lost his awe of the tremen- 
dous Brobdignag ladies? Every traveller must go 
through all sorts of chaffering, and bargaining, and 
paltry experiences at this spot. You look up the 
tremendous steps, with a score of savage ruffians 
bellowing.round you; you hear faint cheers and cries 
high up, and catch sight of little reptiles crawling 
upwards; or, having achieved the summit, they came 
hopping and bouncing down again from degree to 
degree,—the cheers and cries swell louder and more 
disagreeable ; presently the little jumping thing, no 
bigger than an insect a moment ago, bounces down 
upon you expanded into a panting major of Bengal 
cavalry. He drives off the Arabs with an oath,— 
wipes his red shining face with his yellow handker- 
chief, drops puffing on the sand in a shady corner, 
where cold fowl and hard eggs are awaiting him, and 
the next minute you see his nose plunged in a foam- 
ing beaker of brandy and soda-water. He can say 
now and for ever, he has been up the Pyramid. 
There is nothing sublime in it. You cast your eve 
once more up that staggering perspective of a zig-zag 
line, which ends at the summit, and wish you were 
up there, and down again. Forwards!—Up with 
you! It must be done. Six Arabs are behind you, 
whowo'n't let you escape, if youwould. * * The 
ascent is not the least romantic, or difficult, or sub- 
lime : you walk up a great broken staircase, of which 
some of the steps are four feet high. It’s not hard, 
only a little high. You see no better view from the 
top than you behold from the bottom ; only a little 
more river, and sand, and rice field.” 

All this is amusing enough, and we doubt 
not that the worthy Michael has honestly re- 
corded his own feelings; but after all, though 
he may pride himself on being honest and “‘im- 
partial,” is he not a little “ stony-hearted’’? 





Guide to the Geology of Scotland, by James Nicol. 
—A concise and able digest of the researches of 
geologists in North Britain ; and a useful companion 
to the scientific traveller beyond the Tweed. It is 
written with discretion and earnestness, and the com- 
ments of the author on the phenomena he describes 
are always worthy of attention. 
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VISIT OF THE HIGH IMPE f 
KEYING TO HONGKONG SSONER 

[We are indebted to the China Mail for the fol. 
lowing interesting account of this Visit. ] 

On the 20th November last, about sunset, the 
Virgin steamer, which had been sent to Canton for 
the purpose, arrived at Hongkong with the Commi 
sioner and suite. As the vessel approached the what 
the Chinese band “ pour’d around a torrent of shril} 
sounds,” and on Keying’s stepping on shore three 
gigantic crackers were fired off, which we presume is 
the Chinese method of saluting. Having seateg 
himself in his chair, and an attendant with a brush 
having dusted the soles of his immense shoes, the 
procession, composed of English, Chinese and In- 
dians, proceeded along the road, producing 9 
picturesque effect. Near the head of the crowg 
was a Chinese band, making, like that of Chronon- 
hotonthologos, “rough music,” and taking due 
advantage of their position to let their instruments 
be heard, followed by a parcel of boys flutterin 
little banners, but whether in triumph or in defiance 
we could not make out. There were also men bear 
aloft pavilions such as our readers at home may see 
on porcelain cups and lackered ware; and mingled 
with these were others carrying large boards on their 
shoulders inscribed with Chinese characters, which 
may have been intended to set forth the titles and 
dignities of the Commissioner; and the bare feet 
and tattered appearance of the fellows themselves 
might also have been intended to mark the contrast 
between the great men and their pursuivants, The 
guard which followed must have been one of honour 
solely; for their weapons, of all imaginable shapes, 
were merely of painted wood, the blades being 
ornamented with gold-leaf and tinfoil. There was 
something very fantastic about these men of war, 
and the effect was greatly heightened by the towering 
tinsel head-dress of some, and the red hats of other, 
with a feather, which instead of standing stiff and erect, 
by the rule of contraries which prevails in China, hung 
loose and dangling upon the shoulders, The execu- 
tioners may be considered as forming a part of this 
group. They were clad in sober-coloured friezé, 
with grey hats shaped precisely like those of the 
guards, and each armed with a whip or other instru- 
ment of corrective justice. At some distance followed 
a body of sepoys with their band, sadly puzzled to 
keep time or tune with another Chinese one, im- 
mediately behind, consisting of eight performers on 
gongs, cymbals, and wind instruments; for it must 
be remarked that all the available music was to be 
heard together, mingled in one inharmonious whole, 
The principal wind instruments were in shape like 
a flageolet with a child’s brass trumpet stuck to the 
end of it, emitting a sound precisely like the chanter 
of a bagpipe without thedrone. Then came Keying 
in a large, comfortable sedan chair, borne by eight 
coolies, and guarded by a body of police; and behind 
were the officers of the military staff of the colony, 
and a series of chairs having mandarins of superior 
button and unquestionable feather, down to others 
who had nothing to distinguish their rank except 
the company they were found in. The next forenoon 
the Governor, accompanied by the Major-General 
and military staff, called upon Keying, who received 
his visitors with his accustomed graceful urbanity, 
embracing his Excellency and the General. The 
appearance of the Attorney-General gowned and 
wigged, created some astonishment, which was 
speedily turned to laughter by the good humour 
of the honourable and learned gentleman himself. 
Being a visit of compliment, Keying was not forget- 
ful of the usual forms of Chinese etiquette, and 
when the company rose, he conducted the Governor 
to the outer door and took a ceremonious leave, 
At four o’clock in the afternoon the Chinese returned 
the visit in state, and afterwards accompanied the 
Governor to witness a review of the troops. 

In the evening Keying and the more distinguished 
members of his suite dined at the Governor's, where 
they met the General, Admiral, and heads of Depart- 
ments. About nine o'clock a party of ladies 
gentlemen assembled, and dancing was shortly after- 
wards commenced. One of the Chinese, a member 
of the Imperial family, offered his arm to a lady 
cavalier, and had she not apparently misunde 
his meaning, would probably have helped to forms 
set at a quadrille. As it was, he took the arm of a 
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stood beside one of the dancers, 
keeping time with head, hands and feet, and wag- 
gishly ogling the ladies. 7 
The next day the Imperial Commissioner partook 
of the hearty hospitality of the Major-General. The 
mperial Commissioner, accompanied by five other 
mandarins of high rank, and attended by his motley 
up of retainers, arrived at the Major-General’s 
about a quarter before seven. Upon alighting from 
his chair, the Commissioner was received with all the 
honours due to his distinguished rank, the guard 
ting arms, and the band playing the national 
rom The party at dinner, from the smallness 
of the apartments, was limited to sixteen. In the 
centre was placed the Imperial standard of China, 
waving beside the banner of England. Over the 
doorways were hung appropriate Chinese mottoes on 
crimson silk, expressive of the good understanding 
existing between the two nations; and this being in 
accordance with Chinese custom, the foreign visitors 
expressed themselves much gratified with the atten- 
tion, Upon the cloth being removed, the Major- 
General gave first :—“The Queen of England and 
the Emperor of China, and may the happy relations 
subsisting between the two countries be productive of 
increased commerce and prosperity to both.” The 
General in the second toast addressed Keying more 
at length, and after expressing the honour and grati- 
fication he felt in receiving him on the present occa- 
sion, added that, bred and born a soldier like himself, 
it was not his intention to occupy much time with 
unnecessary compliments, but simply to assure him 
that he gave him, with all sincerity, a soldier's wel- 
come, and felt satisfied there was that professional 
sympathy between them, that would lead him to 
accept it with corresponding cordiality. Having said 
thus much, the Major-General continued—*“I must 
not forget the high representative and diplomatic 
capacity in which His Excellency is now among us, 
or the great objects of commercial union and peace 
he iscome here to consolidate. In that capacity, 
therefore, and as the representative of the highest 
authority in China, I beg leave to propose his health 
—the health of Keying the enlightened statesman, 
and who, alike the friend of England and of China, 
has taught us to respect him asmuch for his political 
talents, as we value him for his social qualities.” 
Keying listened with great attention, and seemed 
anxious to have every sentence translated fully as the 
General went along. After the loud applause with 
which his health had been drunk had somewhat 
subsided, Keying replied with great grace and readi- 
ness, to the effect that, “though his talents had been 
greatly overrated, the General had only done justice 
to his sincerity, for he could assure him on the faith 
of a Tartar soldier, while he had any voice in the 
affairs of China, the peace and prosperity of both 
our countries would be always the objects nearest to 
his heart.” He then gave his hand to the Major- 
General and the Governor, who sat beside him with 
eammest good-will, as if anxious by this act to convey 
at once his public feeling and his personal acknow- 
ledgment. Nothing could exceed the affability and 
good humour of Keying, accompanied by the highest 
tact and good breeding. He was jovial at dinner, but 
without excess; and after having volunteered a 
Mantchow Tartar song, which he gave with great 
spirit, the company adjourned to the drawing-room, 
where a party, consisting of the ladies of the garrison, 
with most of the naval and military officers and civil 
residents, had assembled. Keying went the round of 
the room with the utmost blandness, offering his 
hand to each of the ladies, and distinguishing one 
ortwo of them by little presents of purses or rosaries 
taken from his person. There was one little girl in 
Particular, about seven years of age, present, in whom 
Keying seemed much interested, and it was delight- 
ful to witness the good nature and benevolence of his 
manner when he took her upon his knee to caress 
her, and then placed an ornament about her neck. 
iis fine Tartar head and person, grouped with the 
infant beauty of the little stranger, formed quite a 
Peture. Keying retired shortly after eleven o'clock, 
but not till he had asked the General, with character- 
good nature, if he wished him to remain any 

, evidently desirous not to disappoint the guests, 

“ho crowded round him with a mingled feeling of 
Tepect and curiosity. ‘There was another instance of 
high breeding worthy of being recorded. A married 


aide-de-camp and 





lady who was sitting near him attracted a good deal 
of his attention, and having desired one of his attend- 
ants to bring him a silk handkerchief he presented 
it to her, and begged he might retain her own in 
exchange for it. The lady was momentarily em- 
barrassed, and Keying seeing this, said ‘‘ he hoped he 
had done nothing contrary to our usages of propriety,” 
an apology which was immediately appreciated and 
understood. 

In the course of the following day, the last confer- 
ence took place between the English and Chinese 
plenipotentiaries, and in the evening Keving gave a 
sumptuous entertainment in the Chinese fashion. 
The hour of dinner specified in the invitations, which 
are curiosities in their way, was six o’clock, and 
before that time all the guests had assembled in one 
of the lower rooms, except the Governor, upon whose 
arrival being announced, Keying hurried to welcome 
His Excellency at the landing-place, and to conduct 
him toa seat in the centre of the room—the rest of 
the company sitting in arm-chairs formally placed 
on either side, with a small table between each two. 
The half-hour before dinner, proverbially dull and 
trying tothe patience in Europe, is in China relieved 
by the sedulous attentions of the entertainers, and 
by refreshments of the finest tea, which are offered 
to each guest in little cups—-what with us is the 
saucer being made to perform the more useful office 
of a cover to preserve the aroma. Dinner being 
announced, the company proceeded up stairs to the 
sound of music which had not the least resemblance 
to the “Roast Beef of Old England.” A large table 
was set out in the spacious saloon, at the centre of 
which sat Keying, with Sir John Davis on his left 
hand, and Major-General D’ Aguilar on his right. 

Before each guest was placed a plate and kwai-tz, 
or chopsticks, on one side, and a knife, fork, and 
spoon, on the other. The chopsticks, however, were 
pretty generally used, a little awkwardly, it must be 
admitted, by the English, while the mandarins, pro- 
bably out of politeness to their guests, occasionally 
made use of fork and spoon. Beyond the plates were 
ranged innumerable little pyramids of preserves, 
pickles, and dried seeds, which, from the experiments 
we made, we presume were not intended to be eaten, 
but placed merely for show; but at the left hand 
there was a small saucer of sweetmeats and salted 
relishes, which were partaken of and washed down 
with a glass of wine. And then commenced the 
more important part of the feast by the army of 
servants setting before each guest a small howl, 
about the size of a moderate breakfast cup, of birds’- 
nest soup, which might pass for very good vermicelli 
at home, and scarcely merits the celebrity it has 
obtained, or seems worth the enormous price it is 
said to cost. After the birds-nest soup there were, 
venison soup, duck soup, never-to-be-sufficiently- 
praised sharks-fin soup, chesnut soup, pork stew, a 
sort of vegetable patés, with gravy in a separate 
saucer, stag-sinew soup, shark-skin soup, second 
only to his elder brother of the fin, earth-nut ragout, 
a gelatine soup made, we were told, of the pith of 
stags’ horns, macerated mushroom and chestnut 
soup, stewed ham, sweetened with sugar or syrup, 
a stew of bamboo shoots, another of fish-maws, 
esculents with hot sauce, slices of hot cakes and cold 
jam-puffs; with numerous other nondescript soups 
and stews, in large bowls placed in the centre of the 
table, of which vegetables, pigeons, eggs, and more 
especially pork seemed to be component parts, shew- 
ing Chinese cooks, like Beaumont and Fletcher's, to 
be “thoroughly grounded in the mysteries and 
hidden knowledge of all soups, sauces, and salads 
whatsoever.” In such a labyrinth of novel dishes, 
even the most practised gourmand might have been 
excused for feeling a little at a loss; and our enter- 
tainers seemed to appreciate the circumstance ; for 
when any particular good mess came upon the table, 
they would put some upon the plates of those near 
them ; and Keying, with the most refined Chinese 
politeness, more than once took a tit-bit from his 
own dish, and conveyed it with his chopsticks to the 
honoured guests beside him. Lest there might have 
been any one who could not contrive to make a 
sumptuous dinner from such materials, there were 
in the centre of the table roast peacock, pheasant, 
and ham; and tea was several times served to 
relieve this active “alimentary progression,” never 
dreamt of by Ude or Brillat-Savarin. It is worth 





noting as a remarkable circumstance, that during 
the whole dinner there was not a grain of rice on the 
table, not even mixed with other food, though almost 
all writers tell us it is never wanting at a Chinese 
dinner of any sort. There was no lack of good 
wines, liqueurs, and mandarin samshoo at dinner,. 
nor were the Chinese unmindful to do due honour 
to them by frequently pledging their guests; and 
this soon came to be no light matter, for they were: 
never satisfied with a mere sip, but insisted on 
bumpers every time, and that the glass should be 
turned upon the table in proof of its having been 
honestly emptied. The effect upon themselves was 
scarcely perceptible, though we remarked a for- 
midable-looking Tartar opposite were we sat, who,. 
besides his share of champagne and other wines, 
discussed the greater part of a bottle of maraschino, 
and made serious inroads upon another of noyeau, 
stroking his chain and exclaiming “ Hoh!” at each 
glass. The succession of soups must have occupied 
nearly three hours; and when it at length came to a 
close, Keying rose to dedicate a cup to the Queen. 
of Heaven; and forthwith a series of low benches 
covered with’ crimson cloth, were ranged from one 
end of the room to the other, and were speedily 
loaded with roast pig, hams, fowls, and other sub-- 
stantial dishes, and before each a cook, or butcher,. 
we could not tell which, sat down a-/a-Chinois, and, 
taking a knife like a cutlass, commenced slicing it 
down, in defiance of the maxims of ‘The Carver's 
Guide,’ grasping the joint with the left hand, the 
long nails of which served for both fork and spoon. 
The ceremony is intended as an acknowledgment of 
the bounty of the Queen of Heaven, and is gone: 
through before the guests to show them, that even 
after the exuberance of dishes with which they have 
been served, there is still enough and to spare. 
The sliced meat was set upon the table, as were also- 
cold mutton and pork, none of which were eaten ; 
and then succeeded a dessert of fruits and preserves, 
with abundance of wine, cordials, and samshoo, 
The “most prolonged breakfast,” says Sir Walter 
Scott, cannot well last above an hour, but he does. 
not set any limits to dinners, as in his own practice 
he observed none. The one we are speaking of had 
already extended almost to four hours; and to the. 
best of our recollection, the more substantial food 
was not entirely removed when the dessert came 
upon the table, while the toasts we think had com- 
menced beforehand. The first was “The Queen of 
England and the Emperor of China,” which was 
drunk with tremendous applause, the Chinese being, 
especially vociferous, huzzaing, clapping their hands, 
and beating the table in the most approved English 
public dinner fashion, the band in the adjoining room 
striking up what we presume was an appropriate air, 
but which sounded to our ears not unlikea Highland 
pibroch. A few other toasts followed, amongst the 
rest the King of the French and the King of 
Sweden, each of whom had a subject among the 
guests; and Keying then called upon the Governor 
for a song, as a condition to giving one himself, 
which he afterwards did, and very well too, and 
joined lustily in the applause with which it was re- 
ceived. Pwany-tsye-shing gave us two songs; the 
Emperor's son-in-law excused himself on account of 
a hoarseness, brought on doubtless by the unwonted 
exercise of his lungs during the visit; and an at- 
tendant Tartar, a descendant of Genghis-khan, we 
were told, chanted a wild lilt, having many of 
the characteristics of an old Scottish or Irish air. 
On the part of the English guests, besides the Go- 
vernor, songs were sung by the Major-General, the 
Chief Justice, the Honourable Frederick Bruce, and 
Mr. Shortrede. The Chinese are fond of enlivening, 
their entertainments with shows and dramatic exhi~ 
bitions, and most authors speak of these as invariable. 
accompaniments. The present dinner was an ex- 
ception, probably because visits to foreign powers 
never having been before dreamt of in China, players 
form no part of an ambassador's retinue. However, 
a substitute was found in a game which we do not 
remember ever having seen described. Two flowers 
(dahlias) were given to Keying, who first twirling, 
them round his head, and then holding them to his 
nose, gave one to the Governor and another to the 
General, who was desired to hand them round the 
table. In the meantime a drum was kept beating in 
the outer room, the performer at random making a. 
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sudden stop; and the person in whose hand the 
flower then chanced to be found was required to 
quaff off a bumper of wine. This sport, from the sort of 
esprit de patrie with which it was kept up, created a 
good deal of amusement, the Chinese being especially 
mindful to watch their victims, and laughing good 
humouredly when caught themselves. In sporting 
phrase, the pace of the evening had been uncom- 
monly fast, and all “ caroused potations pottle deep ;” 
but whether it was the excellence of the drink or 
the counteracting effects of the ragouts, every one, 
European and Chinese, seemed quite able to carry 
his liquor discreetly. ‘The company broke up about 
eleven o'clock, Keying and the rest of the Chinese 
accompanying their guests down stairs, and taking 
leave of them at the door, both appearing to be 
mutually satisfied with the meeting. 

At half-past six o’clock next morning, the Minister 
embarked on board the steamer for Canton. A man 
so famous in the Western world, as Keying, was of 
course, the observed of all observers during his visit. 
He is, we should suppose, of some fifty years of age, 
his tall and majestic form being graced with man- 
ners at once dignified and courteous. His whole 
eportment, in short, was that of a perfectly well-bred 
man of the world; and, but for his dress and language, 
he might have been taken for a fine specimen of the 
old English gentleman of the highest class. As we 
saw him on such public occasions his bland counte- 
nance was beaming with good-humoured benevolence; 
but it is of an intellectual cast, and lighted up with 
a twinkling eye, which as occasion demands would 
be equally expressive of penetrating shrewdness as of 
social glee, 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Dr. Reid has published, what he is pleased to call 
*A Reply to Misstatements made by the Times and 
the Atheneum.’ It is a long commentary, chiefly 
on the notices by the Times newspaper, of the 
defective ventilation of the Houses of Parliament, 
and especially of the Committee Rooms, and other 

aces, said to have been ventilated by Dr. Reid. 

e learned Doctor insinuates all sorts of ‘mo- 
tives” for this condemnation, according to the 
usual manner of disappointed ingenuity. The 
truth, as regards the Times newspaper, we take 
to be this,_that Dr. Reid has talked and written 
too much about his ventilation, and done too 
little. Dr. Reid has not always been successful, and 
where successful, it does not appear that there is 
anything novel and original in his plans. We have 

some experience of rooms, said to be ventilated 
by him, both Committee Rooms of the Commons, 
and courts of law, and we may be allowed to say, 
especially of the former, that more complete failures 
never existed. Thus far we can bear testimony to 
the general accuracy of the Times statements. Dr. 
Reid contents himself with showing the inaccuracy, 
in details, of the animadversions of the Times, in 
which, likely enough, the Times, may happen to be 
‘wrong ; nevertheless the fact remains, that the Com- 
mittee Rooms were abominably ventilated. The 
charges against the Atheneum are few, unimportant, 
and easily answered. We noticed the failure of the 
system of ventilation in the ships of the Niger Ex- 
pedition. We have since been informed that the 
apparatus generally was not used. We are not sur- 
prised at this; for, in his exculpation Dr. Reid 
brings forward evidence to show, by the testimony of 
Dr. M‘William, that the result was only a change 
of 2° to 24° of temperature !—an effect manifestly 
quite inadequate to the purpose intended; and 
sufficient to prove that the apparatus was not worth 
the trouble of using it. Having thus shown the 
failure of the ventilating apparatus, Dr. Reid ad- 
duces testimony to the efficiency of the medicated 
air, of which we said nothing, and which has, 
therefore, nothing to do with the matter. It is 
not a little curious that the testimony, which Dr. 
Reid thinks favourable to his case, is chiefly made 
up of the kind testimony of friends previous to expe- 
rience, not after it. In our opinion Dr. Reid has 
not made out the case of “persecution of genius,” 
which he seems trying to establish. And we must be 
permitted to say, that if we find notions abroad of the 
quackery of Dr. Reid’s “system of ventilation,” the 
perusal of this pamphlet will tend rather to strengthen 
these notions than to weaken them. Let Dr. Reid 





complete his ventilation in the New Houses, and do 
it successfully, and we shall be the first to give him 
credit for his works—in such points words are of little 
use. We admit that he has benefited the House of 
Commons ; not, we think, by any peculiarities of his 
own in the system, but simply by letting a large 
supply of air enter and pass out of the House ina 
regulated manner. We do not think he has shown 
the ability to accommodate his system to the various 
exigencies of varying circumstances, when ventilation 
is required, as is plainly to be felt in the Committee 
Rooms of the Commons. We observe, that, in 
building the New Houses, the architect has been 
prudent enough to make provision for the usual chim- 
neys and ventilating apparatus in the gables; and 
judging from what we have seen, they are not un- 
likely to be required. We hope it may prove other- 
wise, 

At a recent sitting of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences in Berlin, M. Encke, the astronomer, pro- 
duced 11 small manuscript works by Leibnitz, all 
unpublished, on mathematical subjects, lately dis- 
covered at Salzwedel by Doctor Gerhard, Director 
of the Royal Gymnasium in the latter town. M. 
Encke, at the same time, read a latter from M. Ger- 
hard, in which he announces that, along with these 
manuscripts, he has found another, which is a copy, 
in the handwriting of Leibnitz, of an unpublished 
treatise by Blaise Pascal, entitled Generatio Conisec- 
tionum, and which has been, hitherto, supposed to be 
lost. The following is what was known of this 
treatise. Leibnitz, ina letter, which bears the date of 
* Paris, 30th August, 1676” (and still in existence), 
addressed to M. Périer, the nephew of Pascal, and 
giving an account of the posthumous MS. works of 
that illustrious savant—which had been remitted to 
him by the heirs of Pascal, that he might examine 
them, and point out those which it would be desirable 
to publish—mentions particularly the treatise in 
question; speaking of it in terms of high praise, and 
remarking that it might be produced at once, “ being a 
finished work, and in a condition to be handed over 
to the printer.’’ 


The Academy of Sciences in Paris has elected 
M. Leverrier to fill the chair in its Astronomical 
Section, vacated by the death of the late M. de 
Cassini. 

The Paris papers announce the death, at St. Cloud 
in the 75th year of his age, of M. de Sénancourt,—a 
writer among whose works the Obermann may be 
named as that by which he is most widely and po- 
pularly known. — At Halle, at the age of 55, of the 
archeologist Herr Dorow,—author of many works, in 
German, French, and Italian; of which his Voyage 
Archéologique dans V'Ancienne Etrurie, published at 
Paris in 1829, has obtained a European reputation. 
Herr Dorow was the founder of the celebrated Mu- 
seum of Germanic Antiquities, at: Bonn.—Also of 
M. Jacquemin, known, amongst the literary men of 
that capital, as author of a number of vaudevilles 
and of a Biography of Celebrated Men ; but who, 
since the Revolution of 1830, has discharged the 
functions of a commissary of police. In the latter 
capacity he had found means to distinguish himself, 
by acts of moral courage and intelligent readiness of 
resource. Amidthe terrors of the cholera, when the old 
cry of “ poisoners’’ was revived, M. Jacquemin saved a 
poor wretch from the hands of the mob, who were on 
the point of sacrificing him to the belief that some 
sweetmeats found on his person were poisoned, by 
eating them before the eyes of the furious populace— 
the only kind of argument that could have met the 
imminence of the crisis. 


Madame Monge, the widow of the illustrious 
philosopher, has devoted a fund, to honour her 
husband’s memory, in the same spirit which in- 
structed Colonel Beaufoy, amongst ourselves, to 
combine a testimonial to his father with the pro- 
motion of the cause in which the latter laboured 
while he lived. She has presented to the town 
of Beaune a sum of money, the interest of which the 
Municipal Council is to pay annually to the mathe- 
matical student who in each year shall have obtained 
the highest distinction——We may add to this para- 
graph, that, in virtue of an order of the War- 
Minister, schools of two degrees have been established 
in every regiment of the army of France. Those of 
the first class are for the teaching of history, geogra- 





phy, literature, the mathematics, natural phil 

and chemistry :—those of the second are confined 
primary instruction. Two officers in each ~ 
are to direct these schools, and be, for that Purpose 
exempt from all other service. 


What a world of dream-land seemed to 
from before us, as we read, in a sort of every-da 
paragraph, in an every-day paper, an account of the 
opening of the railroad from Venice to Vicenza! 
Venice to Vicenza by railroad! The old : 
queen of the Adriatic chained and bound to the 
mainland! “The railroad between Venice and 
Vicenza, which passes over the magnificent bri 
thrown across the Lagunes, and the three other 
bridges over the rivers Tessina, Bochigliere and 
Retrone, and through two tunnels near Vicenza, was 
opened on the 4th inst. The departure took place from 
Venice a few minutes before ten in the morning, and 
the train passed the bridge across the Lagunes in 
eight minutes, a distance which is not accomplished 
by a gondola in so little time as an hour. The whole 
journey to Vicenza was performed in a little less than 
two hours. The weather was fine, the road wag 
found to be perfect, and the departure and arrival 
of the train were hailed with loud cheers by a 
concourse of persons, assembled at both ends,” 


The Society of the Middle Temple has, at this 
late day of the world, but better than a day later, 
found courage to break through one of the ancient 
prejudices of its order. The lawyers have long 
claimed a prerogative denied to kings. It hag 
been philosophically asserted, and accepted as an 
axiom, that there is no royal road to knowledge; but 
it has been among the pleasant fictions of the law, 
that the path to legal knowledge lay through the 
kitchen. The law books were illustrated with plates, 
Learning was served up by the dish, and knowledge 
supposed to be taken in with the savour of meats 
This reading-made-easy of the Law the benchers of 
the Middle Temple have begun to distrust; and they 
have accordingly determined to have it taught in the 
same manner as the other sciences. A lecturer, 
chosen for his attainments, and amply remunerated 
for their application in this direction, is to be ap 
pointed, for the purpose of instructing the students 
in the principles of civil and constitutional jurispru- 
dence ; and though the society does not propose to 
make attendance on his teaching compulsory, asa 
condition of calling to the bar, it means to hold out 
the inducement of money-prizes, and an inducement 
ofa yet more valuable and important kind. That body 
proposes to publish a list of the students who shall have 
distinguished themselves for their legal attainments at 
examinations ; and by this safe and honourable adver- 
tisement, theattorney will know where to find the young 
pleader whom he wants; and the long dreary waiting 
upon accidents, which has been the heart-wearing lot 
of talent under the old system will be, toa great ex- 
tent, done away. The Middle Temple calls on the 
other societies to join it in this conversion of a nomi- 
nal teaching into a real one ; and so merely rational, 
so common-sense, is such transference of the seat of 
knowledge from the stomach to the head—or, drop- 
ping the fiction altogether, this assumption of a duty 
on the part of the men who hold the key of the 
Bar,—that one only wonders how they can so long 
have overlooked or neglected it. 





CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. 

DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK.—REDUCED PRICE of AD- 
MITTANCE.—Now OPEN, with a highly interesting exhibition, 
representing the CASTLE and TOWN of HEIDELBERG (formerly 
the residence of the Electors Palatine of the Rhine) under the various 
aspects of Winter and Summer, Mid-day and evenings and 
exterior view of the CATHEDRAL of NOTRE DAME at Paris, 
as seen at Sunset and by Moonlight, and which has been so 
versally admired. Both pictures are painted by Le Chevalier 
Renoux. Open from 10 till4. Admittance to view both Pictures— 
Saloon, 1s.; Stalls, 2s, as heretofore. 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—LECTURES - 
CHEMISTRY, with Brilliant Experiments, by Dr. RYAN, daily, 
Half-past Three, and on the Evenings of Mondays, Weduesdays, 
Fridays at Nine o’clock. A LECTURE on the ATMOSPHE +" 
RAILWAY, by Professor BACHHOFFNER, a working Mode 


which, carrying several persons, is exhibiting daily. The additions 
to the OPAQUE MICROSCOPE, DISSOLVING VIEWS, and 
MATROPE are very effective. The PHYSIOSCOFE, oi 
marine Experiments by means of the DIVER and DIV ING PUN’ 
Among the various additions to the Working Models is COLE: 
New AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE ENGINE, for ascend r] 
descending Inclined Planes. A Magnificent COLLECT 
TROPICAL FRUITS. Mr. DOWNE, the celebrated Flute- 
will take part in the Music, conducted by Dr. Wallis. Mag the 
Eleven to Half-past Five, and from Seven to Half-past Ten 
Evening.—Admittance, 1s. ; Schools, Half-price. 
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 gCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


' crety.—Jan, 8 and 15.—The Marquis 
Bday President, in the chair.—The fol- 
: as read :—* Experimental Researches 
lowing paper Wé 
so clectricity,” by M. Faraday, Esq., D.C.L. Twen- 
eth Series: Section 26th; ‘ On New Magnetic 
.’ and ‘On the Magnetic Condition of all 
F One of the simplest forms of experiment 
in which the operation of this newly-discovered law 
of magnetic action is manifested, is the following :— 
A bar of glass, composed of silicated borate of lead, 
two inches in length, and half an inch in width and 
in thickness, is suspended at its centre by a long 
thread, formed of several fibres of silk cocoon, so as 
to turn freely, by the slightest force, ina horizontal 
plane, and is secured from the agitation of currents 
of air by being inclosed in a glass jar. The two poles 
ofa powerful electro-magnet are placed one on each 
side of the glass bar, so that the centre of the bar 
shall be in the line connecting the poles, which is the 
line of magnetic force. If, previous to the establish- 
ment of the magnetic action, the position of the bar 
be such that its axis is inclined at half a right angle 
to that line, then, on completing the circuit of the 
battery so as to bring the magnetic power into ope- 
ration, the bar will turn so as to take a position at 
right angles to the same line ; and, if disturbed, will 
return to that position. A bar of bismuth, substi- 
tuted for the glass bar, exhibits the same phenomenon, 
butina still more marked manner. It is well known 
that a bar of iron placed in the same circumstances, 
takes a position coincident with the direction of the 
magnetic forces ; and therefore at right angles with 
the position taken by the bar of bismuth subjected 
to the same influence. These two directions are 
termed by the author axial and equatorial; the 
former being that taken by the iron, the latter that 
taken by the bismuth. Thus it appears that different 
bodies are acted upon by the magnetic forces in two 
different and opposite modes ; and they may accord- 
ingly be arranged in two classes: the one, of which 
iron is the type, constituting those usually denomi- 
nated magnetics; the other, of which bismuth may 
be taken as the type, obeying a contrary law, and 
therefore coming under the generic appellation of 
diamagnetics. The author has examined a vast 
variety of substances, both simple and compound, 
and in a solid, liquid, or gaseous form, with a view 
to ascertain their respective places and relative order 
with reference to this classification. As no gaseous 
body of any kind, or in any state of rarefaction or 
condensation, affords the slightest trace of being af- 
fected by magnetic forces, gases may be considered 
as occupying the neutral point in the magnetic 
seale, intermediate between magnetic and diamag- 
netic bodies, The magnetic properties of compound 
bodies depend on those of their elements; and the 
bodies are rendered either magnetic or diamagnetic 
according to the predominance of one or other 
of these conditions among their constituent parts. 
In one respect, the diamagnetic action presents a 
remarkable contrast with the magnetic; and the 
difference is not merely one of degree, but of kind. 
le magnetism of iron and other magnetics is charac- 
terized by polarity ; that of diamagnetics is devoid of 
any trace of polarity: the particles of two bodies of 
the latter class, when jointly under the influence of 
the magnetic forces, manifesting towards each other 
no action whatever, either of attraction or repulsion. 
It has long been known that the magnetism of iron 
1s impaired by heat; and it has been generally be- 
lieved that a certain degree of heat destroys it en- 
trely. Theauthor finds, however, that this opinion is 
not correct; for he shows that, by applying more 
powerful tests than those which had been formerly 
confided in, iron, nickel and cobalt, however high 
their temperature may be raised, still retain a certain 
amount of magnetic power, of the same character as 
that which they ordinarily possess. From the differ- 
ent temperatures at which the magnetic metals appear 
to lose their peculiar power, it had formerly been 
surmised by the author that all the metals would 
Probably be found to possess the same character of 
Magnetism, if their temperature could be lowered 
sufficiently ; but the results of the present investiga- 
tion have convinced him that this is not the case, for 
bismuth, tin, &c. are in a condition very different 
from that of heated iron, nickel or cobalt. The 





magnetic phenomena presented by copper and a few 
other metals are of a peculiar character, differing 
exceedingly from those exhibited by either iron or 
bismuth, in consequence of their being complicated 
with other agencies, arising from the gradual acqui- 
sition and loss of magnetic power by the iron core of 
the electro-magnet, the great conducting power of 
copper for electric currents, and its susceptibility of 
being acted upon by induced currents of magneto- 
electricity, as described by the author in the first and 
second series of these researches. The resulting 
phenomena are to all appearance exceedingly singu- 
lar and anomalous, and would seem to be explicable 
only on the principles referred to by the author. 
Pursuing his inductive inquiries with a view to dis- 
cover the primary law of magnetic action from which 
the general phenomena result, the author noticed 
the modifications produced by different forms given 
to the bodies subjected to experiment. In order 
thatthese bodies may set either axially or equatorially, 
it is necessary that their section, with reference to 
the plane of revolution, be of an elongated shape: 
when in the form of a cube or sphere they have no 
disposition to turn in any direction: but the whole 
mass, if magnetic, is attracted towards either magne- 
tic pole; if diamagnetic, is repelled from them. Sub- 
stances divided into minute fragments, or reduced to 
a fine powder, obey the same law as the aggregate 
masses, moving in lines, which may be termed dia- 
magnetic curves, in contradistinction to the ordinary 
magnetic curves, which they everywhere intersect at 
right angles. These movements may be beautifully 
seen by sprinkling bismuth in very fine powder on 
paper, and tapping on the paper while subjected to 
the action of a magnet. The whole of these facts, 
when carefully considered, are resolvable, by induc- 
tion, into the general and simple law, that while 
every particle of a magnetic body is attracted, every 
particle of a diamagnetic body is repelled, by either 
pole of a magnet. These forces continue to be 
exerted so long as the magnetic power is sustained, 
and immediately cease on the cessation of that 
power. Thus do these two modes of action 
stand in the same general antithetical relation 
to one another as the positive and negative con- 
ditions of electricity, the northern and southern 
polarities of ordinary magnetism, or the lines of elec- 
tric and of magnetic force in magneto-electricity. Of 
these phenomena, the diamagnetic are the most im- 
portant, from their extending largely, and in a new 
direction, that character of duality which the mag- 
netic force was already known, ina certain degree, to 
possess. All matter, indeed, appears to be subject 
to the magnetic force as universally as it is to the 
gravitating, the electric, the cohesive, and the che- 
mical forces. Small as the magnetic force appears 
to be in the limited field of our experiments, yet 
when estimated by its dynamic effects on masses of 
matter, is found to be vastly more energetic than even 
the mighty power of gravitation, which binds together 
the whole universe: and there can be no doubt that 
it acts a most important part in nature, and conduces 
to some great purpose of utility to the system of the 
earth and ofits inhabitants. Towards the conclusion, 
the author enters on theoretical considerations sug- 
gested to him by the facts thus brought to light. An 
explanation of all the motions and other dynamic 
phenomena consequent on the action of magnets on 
diamagnetic bodies might, he thinks, be offered on 
the supposition that magnetic induction causes in 
them a state the reverse of that which it produces in 
magnetic matter: that is, if a particle of each kind 
of matter were placed in the magnetic field, both 
would, become magnetic, and each would have its 
axis parallel to the resultant of magnetic force pass- 
ing through it ; but the particle of magnetic matter 
would have its north and south poles opposite to, or 
facing the contrary poles of the inducing magnet; 
whereas, with ‘the diamagnetic particles, the reverse 
would obtain ; and hence there would result, in the 
one substance, approximation; in the other, recession. 
On Ampeére’s theory, this view would be equivalent 
to the supposition that, as currents are induced in 
iron and magnetics, parallel to those existing in the 
inducing magnet or battery wire, ‘so, in bismuth and 
other diamagnetics, the currents induced are in the 
contrary direction. So far as experiment yet bears 
upon such a notion, the inductive effects on masses 
of magnetic and diamagnetic metals are the same, 





GeocrarnicaL Society.—Jan. 26.—Lord Col- 
chester, President, in the chair—Mr. J. Walker, 
C.E., Captain W. A. B. Hamilton, Secretary to the 
Admiralty, and Mr. C. J. Tindal were elected mem- 
bers. The first paper read was ‘A Short Notice of 
the Island of Arguin, on the Western Coast of 
Africa,’ by Captain Grover. “It is,” says Captain 
Grover, “from Mr. Northwood, commander of the 
barque Margaret, who was detained three weeks in 
captivity on the island, and from Mr. Honey, who 
was eleven months a prisoner at Arguin and a neigh- 
bouring island, and from Mr, Vaughan, commanding 
the merchant brig Courier, that I obtained the fol- 
lowing details.” Arguin is situated in 20° 27! north 
and 16° 37’ west. It is between thirty and forty 
miles long, and about one mile wide. It is about 
eight miles from the main land (west coast of Africa), 
between which and the island the water is shallow. 
There are three or four channels, the main having 
a depth of five feet. On the outer or seaward side 
there is, according to the positive assurance of 
Captains Northwood and Vaughan and of Mr. Honey, 
from five to seven fathoms water close in shore ; a fact 
which is, moreover, attested by a person at Bathurst, 
and signed by Lloyd’s agent. This is important, as 
a different opinion has been entertained. The island 
is of a whitish rock, covered with a constantly shift- 
ing sand. Thenorthern part of the island is flat, but 
the southern rises to an elevation which admits 
of its being seen at a distance of thirty miles. The 
island produces no wood but a small shrub yielding 
a caustic juice applied medicinally by the natives, 
Fuel is brought to the island from a place fifty miles 
in the interior of the continent. Water is abundant 
and excellent, though it has the appearance of milk. 
Two fairs are held annually on the island, in June 
and December; many strangers from a distance fre- 
quent them, bringing for barter necklaces, beads, 
cloths, and tobacco, for which they receive fish and 
oil. The inhabitants are about sixty in number, in- 
cluding women and children: their only food is fish 
and fish-oil ; they have neither bread nor vegetables, 
except a small portion of rice, which is reserved for 
the sick. These people are remarkably affectionate 
to their children, and seldom quarrel among them- 
selves. They are strict Mohammedans in all things 
but their ablutions, which they neglect. The people 
are tall and well-proportioned, and their. dress simple. 
They go armed with musket, dagger and scimitar. 
These pirates possess six boats, including those cap- 
tured from the British. The only quadrupeds on 
the island, exclusive of dogs and cats, are white 
rats. The heat is very great, but the climate healthy. 
The greatest credit is due to Captain Isemonger, but 
for whose exertions the Englishmen taken prisoners 
and desperately wounded by the Arguin pirates would 
never have been restored to their families and country. 

The next paper was by Lieutenant Christopher, of 
the Indian Navy, and was entitled ‘A proposed 
Solution of the apparent Mystery of Coral Forma- 
tions.’ The writer is opposed to the explanation of 
Mr. Darwin ; but as it is impossible for us to go into 
the details of his arguments, it may suffice to state, 
that he considers the basis of the coral formation to 
be submarine mountains of various forms; and that 
the colonies of polypi are propagated, in those seas 
which are favourable to their existence, by horizontal 
oceanic currents, which account for their limited 
depth. 





Geotoeicat Society.—Jan. 21.—The President, 
Mr. Horner, in the chair.—Prof. Sedgwick read a 
continuation of his memoir, commenced at the last 
meeting, ‘On the Classification of the Fossiliferous 
Slates of Cumberland, Westmoreland and Lancashire.” 
The author stated, that the object of his commu- 
nication was to give the general conclusions arrived 
at in his two papers already read on this subject. 
He first briefly described the succession of thenorthern 
older Paleozoic rocks, and his conviction that the 
views already given are correct with regard to the 
general classification of these rocks. He then, by 
means of several tables constructed by Mr. Salter, 
compared the fossils of different members of the Silu- 
rian series of rocks as developed in Westmoreland 
and North Wales, and came to the conclusion that 
in these districts the Wenlock series (which he cone 
siders to be strictly an intermediate series between 
the Ludlow rocks and Caradoc sandstone) is very im- 
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perfectly represented for wantof limestone bands; that 
the upper or Ludlow series, and the series of Lower 
Silurian, are both present, the former in great abun- 
dance, and the latter, as before intimated, very im- 
perfectly ; but that the two are distinctly separated 
from one another by their organic contents, which 
also differ considerably in both cases from those of 
the recognized Silurian types as established by Mr. 
Murchison. In conclusion, the author threw out the 
suggestion that all the great Plynlimmonsystem, from 
the grit, &c., at the south end of the Berwyn chain, 
should be ranked among the upper Silurians of Mr. 
Murchison, and that these may possibly extend much 
further to the south than has been hitherto supposed. 
He reconciles this view with the declared occurrence 
of Llandeilo flag fossils in the latter rocks, by sup- 
posing that the fossiliferous beds in the Llandeilo 
flags occur in the upper parts of the Lower Silurian 
series, representing, in fact, very nearly the Wenlock 
limestone and shale, and he exhibited tabular lists of 
fossils supporting this view. The author then con- 
-cluded—* Taking the whole view of the case, as far 
I know it, I would divide the older Paleozoic rocks 
of our island into three great groups each (in local 
descriptions) to be further subdivided. These groups 
are—first group, Cambrian; second, or middle group, 
Lower Silurian, including the Llandeilo, Caradoc, 
-and, perhaps, Wenlock series ; third, or upper group, 
exclusively Upper Silurian, This arrangement does 
no violence to the Silurian system of Mr. Murchison; 
and I think that it enables us to classify the old rocks 
‘in such a way as to satisfy the conditions of fossil, 
physical, and mineralogical developement.” 

A paper was next read ‘On some Fossils found 
in the Coal Formation of Nova Scotia,’ by John 
'W. Dawson, Esq. These fossils were :—First, fossil 
markings, supposed to be the imprints of the feet of 
-some animal ; second, coprolitic bodies; third, dis- 
‘tinct coal-plants, confirming the author's previously 
expressed opinion as to the age of the series ; and, 
‘fourth, of worm-tracks in the sandstone, which are 
very abundant. The author has also met with coni- 
ferous wood in these beds, in which the structure has 
been well preserved ; and at one spot he found the 
fossil stump of a tree connected with roots like the 
“so-called Stigmaria. In this case a portion of one 
of the main roots was seen attached to the trunk. 
Lastly, the author had observed numerous fragments 
-of Sternbergia in the condition of stony casts, having 
a thin bark or coating of lignite, which he thinks 
‘may throw light on the true nature of these vegetable 
remains. 

Some notes by C. J. F. Bunbury, Esq. F.G.S., on 
the coal plants thus recorded, were then read. Mr. 
Bunbury thinksthat the evidence offered with regard to 
Stigmaria is interesting and important; but since the 
supposed rootlets differslightly from Stigmaria and the 
stem is not that of a Sigillaria, there still remain some 

ints unsettled and some difficulties unexplained. 

ith regard to Sternbergia, Mr. Bunbury supports 
“Mr. Dawson's view, that it may have been a gigantic 
cylindrical rush-like plant resembling the modern 
Juncus. He suggests also that the name 4rtisia 
should be retained for this fossil genus. The author 
added a few remarks on a somewhat remarkable 
specimen of Sigillaria which had been forwarded by 
Mr. Dawson, exhibiting two distinct and parallel sets 
‘of markings. This was explained as being most likely 
owing to two different species having been crushed 
together. 

A notice was read ‘On the Strata called Jackstones, 
at Merthyr Tydvil,’ by J. Dickinson, Esq. F.G.S. 
“These stones occur in beds about nine inches thick ; 
underneath, and in contact with, the ironstone seams, 
and below the coal seams: they contain a far larger 
proportion of carbonate of lime than the beds asso- 
ciated with them, and are used in the iron furnaces 
as a flux, for burning to make cement, and also for 
‘the roads: they contain about 45 per cent. carb. 
lime, 274 per cent. proto-carb. iron, about 10 per 
cent, alumina and silica, and a little magnesia, 


SratisticaL Society.—T. Tooke, Esq., V.P., in 
‘the chair.—In the Atheneum, No. 895, we reported 
a paper, read before the Statistical Society, by Dr. 
“Guy, ‘On the Duration of Life among the Families 
"of the Peerage and Baronetage of the United King- 
dom.’ The society, on the present occasion, was 
occupied with a paper by the same author, in which 








he has extended that inquiry to the male members 
of the families of the English gentry, and to the 
females of the upper classes, and to the members of 
royal houses. The materials employed by Dr. Guy 
have been obtained from two distinct sources,—the 
County Histories of Northampton, Berkshire, Ches- 
hire, and Surrey, and the History of Leeds, on the one 
hand, and the ‘ Annual Register’ on the other. The 
facts obtained from the county histories consist of the 
ages at death of all males and females dying, aged 21 
and upwards, arranged in three classes: —1. The male 
members of the families of the gentry; 2. The fe- 
males of the upper classes, including those of the 
peerage and baronetage, as well as of the gentry; | 
and 3, The members of the several professions. The | 
ages at death are taken partly from pedigrees, and 
partly from mural tablets. The tables laid before the 
society were,—1. The numbers dying at each age of 
the three classes— gentry (males), females of the 
upper classes, and professional persons. 2 and 3. 
The deaths among the gentry and females for periods 
of five and ten years respectively, with a column 
added, presenting the per-centage proportions: at 
each quinquennial and decennial period. 4. Expec- 
tation of life in the male members of the families of 
English gentry, in the females of the upper classes, 
and in professional men. 5. Comparison of the du- 
ration of life among the gentry, the females of the 
upper classes, and professional persons, with that of 
the peerage and baronetage. 6. Has the duration 
of life among the higher classes varied at different 
periods?—and if so, has it continued to improve, as we 
have reason to believe has been the case with the 
bulk of the community? 7. The numbers dying at 
each year, from 21 inclusive, in the following classes 
—the members of royal houses, male and female ; 
the aristocracy, the gentry, and the females belonging 
to the two last-mentioned classes, 8, 9, 10. The 
numbers and per-centage proportions for periods of 
five and ten years respectively. 11. A comparison 
of the several results. 12. The expectation of life 
among the aristocracy and gentry respectively, con- 
trasted with that of professional persons (chiefly 
clergymen), and of agricultural labourers of England 
and Wales, and of the members of friendly societies 
in Liverpool. A careful comparison of Table 4 shows 
that during the years 20, 21, 22, the expectation of 
life among the gentry is somewhat higher than 
among the females of the upper classes; but that 
from 23 to 79, both inclusive, the reverse obtains ; 
while after 79 to the end of life, the expectation 
among the gentry again exceeds that of females. 
The difference in favour of the female at the age of 
50 somewhat exceeds 2} years; on the other hand, 
the expectation for males at 90 years of age exceeds 
that for females by more than one year. Comparing 
the gentry with professional men, the expectation 
is in favour of the latter class up to about the 
60th year, after which age it gradually becomes 
more favourable to the gentry, and continues so 
to the end of life. With the exception of the 
ages of 20 and 25, the gentry, according to Table 
5, enjoy a better expectation of life than the aris- 
tocracy, and that the same is true of professional 
persons, up to 85 years of age; after which time the 
aristocracy enjoy aslight advantage. The females of 
the higher classes, at 20 years of age, have a lower 
expectation of life than either the aristocracy or 
gentry; but from 25 to 75 years of age the expecta- 
tion for females is more favourable than for either 
of the other classes. At 90 years of age, again the 
balance turns in favour of the male members of the 
aristocracy, and at 80 in favour of the gentry. Table 
6 exhibits an average duration of life in persons born 
in the 13th century of 63 years ; the average falls dur- 
ing the 14th century so low as 46} years; rises during 
the 15th to 58}; and during the first half of the 16th 
century to 68}; from this, its highest point, it gra- 
dually falls in successive half centuries, till, in the 
latter half of the 17th century, it reaches its mini- 
mum, 57 years, to recover itself again during the first 
half of the 18th century, when it rises to 63} years. 
Dr. Guy concluded with a brief summary of the chief 
propositions established in the present and previous 
essay :—1. The duration of life among the higher 
classes has varied greatly at different periods. It 
was a minimum in persons born during the 14th cen- 
tury, and a maximum in those born during the 15th 
century, and it was nearly equal in those born during 





the 15th and first half of the 18th centuri : 
the 16th century (the period of the eek 
gradually fell till the latter half of the 17th eens” 
since which period it has again increased, and is a 
probably improving. 2. The duration of life am 
the upper classes varies with their rank, being lowe, 
in the highest, and highest in the lowest rank, Be 
ginning with the class which has the shortest ay 
duration of life, the several classes will be found tp 
stand in the following order :—Kings, members of 
royal houses males, members of royal houses f 
peers, successors to title, male members of the families 
of the peerage and baronetage, members of the fami. 
lies of the gentry, professional men (chiefly clergy. 
men), females of the upper classes. 3. The expecta. 
tion of life among females of the upper classes 
lower than that of males when young adults are ip. 
cluded, but higher when the comparison is restricted 
to more advanced ages. 4, The duration of li 
among the higher classes of both sexes falls short of 
that for the whole of England and Wales, The 
favourable expectation of the entire male population 
with a large number at the top of the social 
exposed to the evils of wealth, and a still larger cag 
at the bottom of the scale immersed in poverty, and 
surrounded with all its unhealthy accompaniment, 
lead inevitably to the conclusion that, in addition tp 
the agricultural labourers, there must be a large class 
who enjoy a better expectation of life than eithe 
extreme, and where longevity is such as not only to 
compensate the low duration of life of the two ex. 
treme classes, but to create, so to speak, a fund out of 
which the higher average duration may be supplied, 
What the classes are which occupy the favoured 
position, is a question which Dr. Guy reserved for a 
future occasion, 

Horticutturat Society.—Jan. 20.—C. B. War. 
ner, Esq. in the chair.—J. S. Schrider, Esq., and M, 
Louis Van Houtte were elected Fellows. At this 
meeting, considering the season, a large number of 
gay plants were brought together, and foremost among 
them was a collection of Orchids, from S. Rucker, 
Esq.; a Knightian medal wasawarded.—From Sirk. 
Antrobus was a large mass of Epiphyllum truncatum 
covered with bloom down to the pot. In prop. 
gating the latter it was mentioned that young healthy 
plants of Cereus speciosissimus formed the best stocks 
for it, inserting the scionsin March. The plantsar 
then kept in the stove till they are sufficiently large 
for flowering, which is about eighteen months after 
they have been grafted. In the autumn of thes 
cond year they are removed from the stove to a cool 
greenhouse, or, if the weather is fine, to a south 
border. As winter approaches the supply of water 
is diminished, till finally they are kept quite dry. 
In this state they remain in the greenhouse till they 
are required for forcing. Those for blooming first 
are placed again in the stove early in spring, and a 
soon as they have matured their first growth they 
are removed to an exposed part of the garden, which 
causes them to set their flower buds ; as soon as this 
is effected, the plants are placed in the greenhous, 
where they flower in October. Treated in this way 
a continued crop of flowers may be kept up from 
October to March: a Banksian medal was awarded. 
—Messrs. Veitch sent two plants (named Colle 
nias),nearly related toAistreemeria, producing terminal 
clusters of red and green flowers of little beauty. 
They were from Peru, and were said to be hardy ot 
nearly so. A singular circumstance connected with 
them is that the leaves, being closely covered with 
short white hairs on the upper sides, are thereby 
unable to perform their functions properly in regart 
to light; but, in order to remedy this, by a twist at 
the base of the leaf, the under sides, which are smooth, 
are turned uppermost, thus exhibiting one of the 
curious yet simple means by which Nature effects 
the ends best adapted to her purpose—From Mt. 
Floy, Haarlem, near New York, were three ears a 
wild Indian corn, exhibiting some of the change 
which occur in its passing from the wild to the ci 
tivated state. In the wild state it consists almost o 
husks, but in the course of cultivation these husks 
gradually disappear, and the grain becomes large 
and firmer, and in this manner it goes on improvilg 
till it arrives at perfection ; thus showing how 
it is to recognize cultivated grain in its wild form, 
and in some measure explaining why so little is know 
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rigin of most kinds of our cultivated 
~ hao were found by an American explo- 

: expedition to the south of the Rocky Mountains. 
Of Fruit, a collection of pears was exhibited by J. 
Moorman, Esq. ; among these were fine specimens of 
Glout Morceau, Passe Colmar, Napoleon, Ne plus 
Meurisand Winter Nelis. Mr. Moorman having every 
year about this time sent these and other sorts in fine 
condition, it has been a matter of inquiry as to how 
b= have been managed. We understand the only 
po consistsin gathering the fruit free from bruises, 
and in excluding all light from the fruit-room, a 
circumstance which is not attended to so much as 
it should be; although it is well known that the 
influence of light,on the green surface of the fruit has 
the effect of exciting evaporation, which exhausts and 
causes it to shrivel; a certificate was awarded.—Of 
miscellaneous articles, Mr. Toy produced a hot-water 
apparatus, in the shape of asmall wooden tank covered 
with slates. This was sent to show that hot water 
might be made to flow and return in the same tank, 
without a division, and on trial this proved to be 
correct.—From the garden of the Society was a new 
Daphne, with blue flowers, sent from China, by Mr. 
Fortune. This plant had been forced, to bring it into 
flower for the meeting, and was rather naked-looking ; 
but in the native specimens it appears to be much 
branched, and to be a profuse bloomer, the flowers 
being, of course much darker coloured than those on 
the plant exhibited. Being from Ning Po, and also 
found in the island of Chusan, whence the Glycine 
sinensis comes, which we know to be hardy, it may 
prove so also; but if this should not turn out to be 
the case, a cool pit or greenhouse will be sufficient 
protection for it. Along with these were two Chinese 
Primulas ; one had been grown in a cold pit in sum- 
mer, and placed in autumn in the conservatory. The 
other was kept in a hot-water pit till it was in bloom, 
which was some weeks later than the one in the 
conservatory. From the appearance of these plants, 
it would seem that the Chinese Primrose is not a 
suitable plant for forcing, for the flowers on the forced 
specimen were not half the size, nor half so well 
coloured, as those on the plant that was not subjected 
to such treatment.—Amongst the fruit, there were 
apples of the Boston russet, the best late American 
apple for this climate, in which it succeeds well, 
proving superior to the Newtown pippin, in this 
country ; New Rock pippin, firm and sugary; among 
kitchen sorjs, were Gloria Mundi,alarge appie, which 
should be grown on short-stemmed dwarfs, being 
liable to be blown down from tall standards, and 
Rymer, a hardy sort and great bearer. Upwards 
of 12, was obtained for the produce of one tree 
neat Nottingham, where it is known by the name of 
Caldwell. 


Livyean Society.—Jan. 20.—R. Brown, Esq. in 
the chair.—Mr. J. N. Sheeler and Mr. R. Marnock 
wereelected Fellows. A paper was read from the late 
Mr.Griffitht On thestructure of the ascidia and stomata 
of Dischidia Rafflesiana’ The author stated that 

common opinion with regard to the pitchers of this 
plant was, that they were a modification of the petiole, 
and the lid or operculum of the lamina. From an 
examination he had come to the conclusion, that the 
pitchers were leaves which had been formed by a 
union of the edges of the lamina; a conclusion which 
had been previously come to by Dr. Lindley in his 
‘Introduction,’ page 98.—A second paper was read, 
fom Mr. Griffith, ‘On the Structure and Germina- 
tion of the Seeds of Careya.’ The seeds examined 
were those of C. herbacea. An analogous structure 
vas observed in Barringtonia. Both papers were 
ilustrated by drawin: 








Issnrurion or Civiz. Excineers.—Jan. 20.— 

John Rennie, President, in the chair.—The 
Annual -General Meeting was held on Tuesday, 
vhen the following Officersand Council were elected : 
Sir John Rennie, President; W. Cubitt, J. Field, 


LK. Brunel, B. Cubitt, J. Locke, J. Miller, W. 
¢. Mylne, R. Stephenson, J. Taylor, J. F. Bate- 
man, Sir J. Macneill, and T. Sopwith, Members; 


ae ual Report announced the position of the 
stitution to be flourishing in every respect. 


to Messrs. Vulliamy, Bodmer, and Redman for 
papers read last year at the meetings. On the sub- 
ject of premiums the Council have resolved—That, 
in future, no individual's premiums should be placed 
on the lists of the Institution, unless the capital 
from which the income is derived be vested in the 
Trustees of the Institution, in the same manner as 
the Telford Fund. It was, however, recommended 
to the succeeding Council that, in future, stated and 
proportionate sums should be contributed by the 
several members of council, to be offered as council 
premiums for adequately rewarding meritorious 
papers which have been read at the meetings. 

Memoirs were given of the deceased members, Mr. 
Atkinson and Lieut. E. N. Kendall, R.N. 

On presenting the Annual Report, the Council 
explained the intention in poposing modifications 
of the existing bye-laws. From the statement, it 
appears that the present bye-laws are based upon 
a code of regulations framed when the Charter was 
granted, and by these the Institution has been 
governed since 1828. The great progress, however, 
made by the profession of engineering demanded cer- 
tain modifications, which have been made, from time 
to time, by the Council, but always within the meaning 
of the actual laws. These they now seek to incor- 
porate in the code of laws, in order that all the mem- 
bera may be cognizant of them. It is proposed that 
the Members should form the first class, the Associates 
the second, and the Graduates the third class—the 
latter being assimilated to the student-class of other 
societies. The Associates are raised to the second 
class on account of their acknowledged value in the 
society, and the efficient aid at all times given by 
them in every step tending to the advancement of the 
profession. Since the formation of the society only 
two Presidents, Mr. Telford and Mr. Walker, have 
filled the chair; the former for fourteen and the 
latter for ten years: underthem the Institution made 
rapid strides, but this increase of importance brought 
with it the necessity for an alteration in its constitu- 
tion. The extension of the body ;—the introduction 
into it of many members, qualified in every respect 
to fill the chair with credit to themselves and benefit 
to the society, rendered a change of Presidents inevi- 
table. Last session Sir John Rennie was elected. It 
was now proposed, that the President should be 
changed every two years, in order to secure a rota- 
tion of the office among the members, and render 
the attainment of the post an object of ambition and 
an incentive to industry and perseverance among the 
younger members of the profession. Some oppo- 
sition was expressed to these views of the Council, 
which however appeared to meet the wishes of the 
majority ; and the Council announced their intention 
of presenting the proposed modifications for the 
discussion of the special meeting of members sum- 
moned for January 27th. 





Socrety or Arts.—Jan. 21.—E. Speer, Esq., in 
the chair.—Twelve new members were on the list 
for ballot. The first communication was ‘On the 
Theory of Photographic Action, illustrating the Con- 
nexion between the Photographic Agent and Elec- 
tricity,’ by J. Nott, Esq. Mr. Nott proceeded to 
say, that “since the discovery of Photography, there 
is, perhaps, no branch of electrical physics more in- 
teresting thanthat whichcomprehendsthe phenomena 
of phosphorescence. For though light be the appa- 
rent agent in the production of the photographic 
picture, yet the accompanying circumstances can 
only be satisfactorily explained by a reference to 
electrical principles. Light is a term merely relative 
to us; but light itself has no absolute existence any 
more than sound: then how unphilosophic are the 
terms, latent light, and light in darkness, which we 
sometimes hear—as if that which is merely an effect 
could be regarded as a cause, or as a physical force, 
at the same time that we know it is not possible 
to demonstrate the existence of any other physical 
force in nature than electricity. Light is, therefore, 
only an attendant circumstance in the production of 
the photographic picture; and this seems proved by 
the fact of one body impressing its image upon 
another in the dark, when the bodies are approxi- 
mated at what, in electrical phraseology, is called 
the striking distance. As light then cannot be 





Medals were presented to Messrs. P. ©. 
and G. Edwards ; and premiums of books; 


regarded as the photographic agent, electricity which, 


seem to be; and the effects produced, when phospho- 
rescence is developed through juxta-posed transparent 
media, of different densities or electrical affinities, 
bear so striking an analogy to those which are pro- 
duced upon a sensitive surface when exposed to the 
action of light, reflected from bodies in different 
degrees of intensity, as to render it more than pro- 
bable, that what is understood by the term photo- 
graphy, is a simple case of phosphorescence by 
insolation. For, as we find that some parts of the 
sensitive surface then exhibit what may be called an 
elective affinity for certain substances, while others 
do not, these effects can only be the result of simul- 
taneous attractions and repulsions; the manifestation 
of which is inconceivable independently of the pre- 
sence of electricity. The question then arises, if the 
photographic picture be the result of electrical action, 
why may not the colouras wellasthe contour of bodies 
be taken down, seeing that colour is not a pro- 
perty of matter, but is a property of light? All 
bodies are seen only by reflected light, and their 
colours vary in tint according to the position of the 
spectator, with respect to the plane of reflexion. 
For instance, in the normal of the plane of reflexion, 
the colour of bodies is most distinct; and at every 
deviation of this point the local tint changes, and, 
in many cases, is extinguished when the eye of the 
spectator reaches the angle of total reflexion. Thus, 
then, when the reflected light is the strongest, the 
colour of bodies is least perceptible, and vice versd, 
These considerations induced me to try what com- 
parative effects would be produced upon a sensitive 
surface by light reflected at various angles of inci- 
dence from the plane of the picture. The effects 
which were thus produced were analogous to those 
which are observed in nature; the local tints of the 
bodies represented varying with every change that 
was made in the angle of reflexion in which the 
picture was taken down, and the direct ray invariably 
gave less picturesque results then when a parallel 
glass was used. In some specimens taken with the 
parallel glass, when they were looked at directly, all 
the appearances of a radiating reflexion were pre- 
sented; and, when looked at obliquely, all those of a 
speculary reflexion, as if the sun were actually shining 
within the photographic picture itself. These results 
gave promise that some remarkable effects would 
be produced by polarized light: I, therefore, had a 
small sun-dial made, the style of which was formed 
by a bit of very fine silver wire; and from the centre 
of the dial a bit of the same wire was erected per- 
pendicularly so that the hour angle and the sun’s 
azimuth were given at the same instant. By means 
of this instrument, I was able to determine, with 
accuracy, the position of the sun with respect to the 
plane of the picture that I wished to make a pho- 
tographic representation of ; the glass of the camera 
was also made adjustable to the polarizing angle by 
an attached graduated quadrant. When, by these 
means, the light was polarized into the camera, by a 
double reflexion, from the plane of the picture and 
from the parallel glass, I found that the objects in 
deep shadow and those in sunlight were taken down 
simultaneously and with equal precision, without the 
slightest trace of solarization; exhibiting a sunlight 
view of the greatest truth and beauty, in which the 
transparency of the shadows, and the effect of distance 
produced by an exquisite gradation of tint, are such 
as Art could scarcely hope to imitate. This result of 
polarized light seems doubly interesting since the 
recent discovery of Mr. Faraday, where a ray of extin- 
guished polarized light is re-illumined by electricity. 

How far this discovery may enable us to determine 

the nature of the active agent concerned in the pro- 
duction of the photographic picture, I will not, at the 
present moment, presume to decide.’’ 

The second paper read was, by Mr. H. Page, ‘On 
the New Oil Integument, or Skin of Paint, by which 

great facility is afforded for interior or exterior 

decorations.’ The author, after pointing out the 

various inconveniences which the public experience 

in painting, graining, and oil decorations done on 

the premises, proceeded to show some of the advan- 

tages which he believes he obtains, by substituting 

a prepared skin of paint for the ordinary common 

painting. These advantages are in the decoration 

of ceilings, or in the execution of any kind of flat 

ornamental work, whether it be imitation of woods, 





in all probability, is the principle of light, would 





marbles, lettering in gold, or colours, on walls or 
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woodwork; as it is only necessary that the dimensions 
of the parts to be ornamented should be previously 
taken, and the work can be completed at the artist’s 
shop or study. The author next proceeded to de- 
scribe the process of manufacture, remarking that 
the skins at present made are twelve feet by three 
feet, that being found the most convenient size, but 
they can be made of any dimensions. The mode of 
fixing the skin, is to rub down the surface on which it 
is to be fixed, and, when cleaned, it is gone over with 
boiled oil and gold size; a smear is sufficient; the skin 
is then laid on with a soft cloth, as in the ordinary 
paper-hanging. Specimens were exhibited. 

The third communication, ‘On a Meteorological 
Thermometer-stand,’ by H. Lawson, Esq., was 
shortly explained; but, in consequence of the length 
of the communication, the paper itself was deferred. 

A new spring for railway carriages, by Mr. Wright, 
was exhibited; and an engineering discussion took 
place as to the merits of the invention. 





Royat Institvution.—Jan. 23.—Lord de Mauley, 
V.P., in the chair.—The Friday evening meetings 
of the members and their friends commenced this 
evening, when Prof. Faraday communicated and 
illustrated his recent researches into the correlated 
phenomena of magnetism and light. The philoso- 
— principies established by these researches 

ave already been published in our journal [A¢h. 
No. 948]; we shall, therefore, now confine ourselves 
to the method by which Prof. Faraday exhibited the 
great fact of his researches—the rotation of a ray of 
light by magnetic force. The well-known oxy-hy- 
drogen light of Drummond supplied the ray. This 
light was so directed by an arrangement furnished 
by Mr. Darker, as to make distinctly visible, over 
the whole theatre, all the phenomena of circular 
— which were required to illustrate Prof. 

‘araday’s newly-discovered principle. A beam of 
common light was shown to be separable into two 
distinct rays of polarized light; and the properties 
of these, and their relation to each other, were re- 
peatedly demonstrated to the spectators. Such 
being the subject of his operations, Prof. Faraday 
next exhibited the nature and extent of the force 
employed to accomplish his results, That force is 
magnetism derived from an electro-magnet of im- 
mense size and power. The magnet used was a 
half link of the former East India moorings, sur- 
rounded by several coils of thick copper wire, and 
the source of electric power was Grove’s battery, 
about twenty cells of which were employed on this 
night. To give an idea of the force of this electro- 
magnet, Prof. Faraday mentioned that once, while 
he was at work in the laboratory, an iron candlestick 
which happened to be standing on the table near its 
poles, instantly flew to them, attracted with such 
violence as to displace or break everything in its 
way. The great experiment of the evening was 
then successfully tried. A prism of heavy glass was 
so adjusted between the poles of the magnet as to 
receive the oxy-hydrogen light after it had been 
polarized, and before it was depolarized by Nicholl’s 
eye-piece. The following facts, demonstrating the 
magnetism of light, were then exhibited :— 

1, As to the rotation of the ray.—A polarized ray, 
having been extinguished by the depolarizing plate, 
was instantaneously restored when the magnetic 
current was sent through the prism through which 
the ray was transmitted: and conversely, the polarized 
ray, when, by the common adjustments of the plate, 
it had been made visible, was extinguished by the 
force of the current. 

2. As to the relations of this electro-magnetic 
— to other laws of polarized light.—The rotation 

aving been established, it was shown, (a) that the 
direction of the rotation was absolutely dependent 
on that of the magnetic force. (b) That, while in 
common circular polarization, the ray of light always 
rotates in the same direction with regard to the ob- 
server (to whatever part of the medium his view may 
be directed), it is very different in the state of the 
Tay induced by this new force. When brought 
under the influence of the magnetic current, polar- 
ized rays always rotate in a constant direction with 
respect, not to the observer, but to the plane of the 

etic curves. 
f. Faraday concluded by throwing out some 
general notions as to the possible developement of 





these researches in the line of future investigations. 
It did not seem impossible to him that the sun’s 
rays might be found to originate the magnetic force 
of the earth, and the air and water of our planet 
might be proved to be the dia-magnetic media in 
which this condition of the force was eliminated. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Institute of Fine Arts, 8. 

Entomological Society, 8. 

Linnean Society, 8. 

Civil Engineers, 8.—‘ On the Existence of the Line of Hori- 
zontal Thrust in Arches, and the Mode of determining it by 
Geometrical Construction,’ by Mr. Barlow. 

Geological Society, half-past 8. 

_- Society of Arts, 8. 

Tuvr. Royal Society, half-past 8. 

— Society of Antiquaries, 8. 

Royal Academy, 8.—Architecture. 

Botanical Society, 8. 

Royal Institution, half-past 8.—Prof. Ow n ‘On the Geogra- 
phical Distribution of Extinct Mammalia.’ 
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PINE ARTS 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Wall-Pictures from Pompeii and Herculaneum— 
[Wandegemiilde aus Pompeji und Herculanum]. 
Von W.Ternite. Berlin, Reimarus, 

Tuisisa collection of fac-similes of the mural paintings 

at Pompeii and Herculaneum, with text descriptive of 

the plates, and embodying considerable research, by 

Frederic Welker, Professor in the University of 

Bonn. In all cases like the present, the value of 

the undertaking is insured, not by the beauty or cap- 

tivating qualities of the pictures per se, but by their 
fidelity to the originals. We have often been sur- 
prised at the extraordinary want of agreement be- 
tween the various collections of a similar kind, at 
different times submitted to our inspection; but there 
was little difficulty in assigning the due degree of merit 
to each individual work. Those artists who apply 
themselves to the task with a consciousness that the 
main object should be to offer the means of making a 
careful judgment on the arts of the ancients, are few, 
compared with such aslook at the olden works through 
the spectacles of modern Art prejudices. Inthe work 
before us, though both the editor and the artist 
appear to have laboured with earnestness in the right 
direction, the result is not altogether satisfactory. 
The spirit, indeed—the emanation from ancient 
springs of thought—meets with its faithful interpre- 
tation here; but the peculiar modus operandi of the 
artists is less skilfully revealed than in many other 
publications of a similar nature. Whether or not 
lithography has led to the fault we cannot say, but 
there isa woolly prettiness of pencilling not to our 
taste; which, however, might have passed unnoticed 
by us, had the style of drawing been more in ac- 
cordance with that of the originals: and be it 
remembered, that, however faulty in parts these 
remnants of antiquity may be, they are charac- 
terized generally by truth of perception and skil- 
fulness of line. This hint may not, perhaps, be lost 
upon the originators of the work, and we shall be 
foremost to record any beneficial change. As 
future numbers come before us, we shall devote to 
the consideration of certain of the subjects a larger 
space and more detailed criticism. The work will 
appear in fifteen parts, two yearly, each containing 

a coloured fac-simile and seven uncoloured litho- 

graphs. 

Details and Ornaments from the Alhambra. 
Vol. II. By Owen Jones, Architect. 
Ovr opinion has already been recorded respecting 
the merits of this admirable memorial of the art of 
the Moorsin Spain. Turning over plate after plate, 
we continue to wonder and admire. The gorgeous 
effect, arising from the endless combinations of intri- 
cate and graceful forms, with a few positive colours, 
was never made more strikingly manifest. Mr. 
Owen Jones, for conveying to us, by his skill 
and science, such a vivid acquaintance with these 
magnificent relics, deserves our warmest praise. 
His labours are not to be looked upon as influencing 
public taste in this department alone. There is 
in these examples such a continuous proof of the 
aim after perfection which must have guided the 
designers, that, whileaffording aids to invention, they 
will also stimulate to a productive emulation our 
architects and ornamentalists. Theardour, perse- 
verance and artistic skill which have characterized 
Mr. Owen Jones in producing this work do not often 
meet with a parallel; and he has found, and will find, 
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PPreciation of 
ie and Cultivated, 

Fixe Art Gosstr.—Among the prints 
sued, we mark with especial commendatio: 
tion of Mr. Edwin Landseer’s picture- : 
‘The Sanctuary.’ Few who visited the Exige 
which this exquisite work was first revealed wil] rang 
forgotten itsstriking features—the magnificenttwil; . 
the long stretch of mountain background, the broad 
lake with the rippling “track” across its otherwise 
unruffled bosom, the upward rush of the 
waterfowl, and the dripping figure of the toil-worn 
deer, whose attitude and expression testify to the fear 
that has borne it to the place of refuge. In the engray. 
ing, the faithful perceptions of Mr. Charles Levis 
have enabled him not merely to imitate the touch 
and manner of the original, but—a merit of higher 
order—to convey the intensity of expression and 
the simplicity and magic of the colour and ¢ 
The engraving is of the mixed style, a felicitoy 
combination, in this instance, of machine 
etching, the graver, and mezzotint.—Another wok 
deserving especial mention, as an additional an 
worthy tribute to the genius of Wilkie, is from 
the hands of Mr. Burnett; it is ‘The School of 
that great artist. This painting, which attracted 
much attention at the sale of his works, though un- 
equal to some of his felicitous compositions, ig {yl 
of invention, and discrimination of rustic juvenile 
expression. These characteristics Mr. Burnett hag 
transferred with fine appreciation and great skill, 
He has executed the work in a manner that givesa 
very close imitation of the rather dry painting and 
hard-visaged forms of the celebrated master. Form 
ing, as they do, important links in the chain of en. 
graving from the works of men of genius, these two 
productions are welcome exceptions to the mass of ad 
captandum issues that, from week to week, disfigure 
the print-shop windows, nourishing bad taste, a- 
though, by a vicious system of puff, enriching the 
publishers. 

The adjudication of the prize of 5001. by the Art- 
Union Society has been made public, and Mr, 
Selous’ Cartoon of ‘ Philippa’ is the object of the 
Committee’s favour. In our concluding comments 
on the exhibition, next week, this Cartoon will, of 
course, obtain the attention it challenges. 

Mr. Townsend, we hear, has completed four fre- 
coes in the grand staircase at Buckingham Palace 
—the subjects * Morn,’ ‘ Noon,’ ‘ Evening,’ and 
‘ Night..— Mr. Griiner has, this week, issued his 
‘Decorations in the Garden Pavilion.’ It is pub 
lished by command of Her Majesty, and resembles 
his work on * The Palaces of Italy.” We may say 
more of it hereafter; pausing now only to observe, 
that it forms a skilful record of those artistic expe- 
riments which we noticed on their completion, The 
two prints of the frescoes by Mr. Landseer and 
Mr. Maclise, with their accompanying architectural 
ornaments, &c., are masterpieces of their kind, 

Mr. Lucas, we are informed, proposes to deliver 
an Essay at: the Institute of British Architects em- 
bodying the various information collected by himia 
his studies for the restoration of the Parthenon; 
in which he will refer to Mr. Knowles’s communica 
tion from Athens, made at the meeting of that body 
on the 12th inst. [ante, p. 67], relative to the trace 
of Doric columns, which have been discovered m 
the floor of the Temple. It is proper to observe, 
that Mr. Lucas was aware of the evidence which 
existed in favour of Doric; and has stated his ret- 
sons for the selection which he made, and the 
testimony, with which it conflicts, in his published 
‘Remarks on the Parthenon’ (pp. 47, 48). The lee 
ture proposed will afford the sculptor an opportunity 
of enforcing his views at greater length, or correcting 
them by any new evidence which has been discovered; 
and as the point in question is, as we have already 
said [No. 944], one of the most obscure portions of 
the ancient text of the edifice, every fragment of 
testimony, and all discussion that sifts it, are 
importance towards a final and satisfactory deter- 
mination of the right reading. 

An attempt, we are told, is being made by some 
of our artists to form a club, having for its 
the establishment of a permanent mart for the 
sale of pictures, but “not in the manner of an exhi 
bition.” This is an old project, years since, # ¥ 
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ight, advocated by Mr. Landseer. The 
sities are obvious—the advantages problemati- 
we shall look with curiosity and 

cal: however, 
. to the result. — We hear, _too, that 
interest artists, connected with the Living Model 
pee in St. Martin’s-lane, are exerting them- 

Jves to obtain increased facilities for the study of 
e human figure from the life. Mr. Etty, R.A., 
° Collett, M.P., Mr. Wyse, M.P., and other influ- 

fal gentlemen, lend their assistance towards the 
‘tisiament of this laudable and desirable object. 

The Academy of Fine Arts, in Berlin, has issued 

announcement which may interest some of our 
. oreign artists being expressly declared to 
be included in its terms. A general Exhibition of 
the Works of Fine Art, by living artists, is to take 

Jace, by royal order, in the gallery of the Academy 
ares months in the present year, from the Ist of 

mber to the 1st of November ; and a variety of 

jd medals, of different values, will be afterwards 
datributed by the King, in conformity with the re- 
commendations of an Art-jury. Foreigners are 
informed, however, that no work will be received 
excepting directly from, or with the formal consent 
the artist. The King has further ordered that a 
similar exhibition shall take place in the capital every 
second year,—the period of exhibition, on all future 
occasions, to be the months of April and May.—In 
the same capital, the sculptor Rauch has received 
from the King, on the occasion of his seventieth 
birthday, letters of personal nobility, with the title 
of Baron. Notwithstanding his great age, the 
veteran artist discharges his functions of professor at 
the Royal School of the Fine Arts with undiminished 
assiduity; and is busily occupied on his model for 
the equestrian statue of Frederick II., for the city 
of Berlin. The pedestal will be covered, on all 
sides, with figures in half relief, representing the 
men who most illustrated the reign of that monarch. 

A Government School of Design has just been 
opened at Norwich under favourable circumstances 
—arather numerous classand theready co-operation 
of the leading personages of the country. At a 
meeting, this week, as we see by the Norwich papers, 
Sir J. Boileau made an excellent opening address, 
which was supported by appropriate speeches from 
the Bishop of Norwich, and Mr. Wilson, of the 
Somerset House School. 

The Paris papers state that the Hall of Audience 
for the Court of Accounts, in the Palais d’Orsay, is 
to bedecorated with three grand historical paintings; 
respectively representing Saint Louis establishing 
the Chambre des Comptes, at Paris,—the Cour des 
Comptes, established by Napoleon,—and the Publi- 
ation of the Report to the King, ordered by Louis 
Philippe. It is to have, also, four statues—of L’ Ho- 
pital, Etienne Pasquier, Nicolai, and Colbert. 

The proposed monument at Orleans, to the Maid of 
thatilk, is exciting much interest, both with the public 
and amongst the artists of France; and M. Dantan 
the elder has sent two statuette models, and Signor 
Marochetti, it is said, has offered another, as compe- 
titors for the work. We have, of course, no right of 
interference ina local matter, which, in its actuality, 
concerns only another people, however much that 
people may be our brethren by many sympathies, and 
by none more than those of Art; but neither, at 
the same time, do we feel ourselves called on to pass 
over any occasion of asserting a principle, whether 
that principle be put in question at home or else- 
vhere. The critics of Orleans, it seems (or we will 
tuppose only a party of them), are much displeased 
with these proposals of competition, — considering 
that M. Foyatier, who submitted this project to the 
town, and induced its adoption, has, therefore, a 
caim to the execution of the monument, with which 
iisindelicate to interfere. This is the language of 
jobbing applied to a national object. The people of 

rleans have called on France generally to join in 
this illustration of the national heroine ; and the 
latter is not to be told that the project is the property 
of a particular artist, and that his commission to be 
the sculptor is a constituent part of it. The chosen 
artist, be he who he may, will have to contend 
*ginst an already existing ideal of the warrior-maid 
Which has taken strong hold of the national imagi- 
hation,—and which will make it more than commonly 

}in its demands and in its judgment. The 
satuewhich the town of Orleans should desire, then, is 





the best it can get; and if none better than M. Foya- 
tier’s offer, M. Foyatier should certainly be preferred 
over his equals, for his previous effortsin thecause. But 
to make his claim independent of such equality is to 
destroy the very argument on which it is supposed to 
rest. The merit attributed to M. Foyatier, asa title, 
is no longer a merit if he were planning a job for 
himself, not stirring up his countrymen to a worthy 
act of artistic commemoration. The ground of his 
demand is knocked from under him in the very act 
of preferring it.—_So presented, the first figure in the 
artist's project is himself: but as presented to France, 
it must be Joan of Are. 

When once the genius of an artist has secured a 
wide-spread fame, it is curious in how many strange 
forms his talents are made to display themselves, 
through the ingenuity of trade. Thus Messrs. Dobbs 
and Bailey have produced * The Blind Fiddler’ and 
‘The Cut Finger’ of Wilkie, and the chefs-d’-ceuvre 
of Raffaelle, worked up into bas-reliefs on card-board, 
producing a curious effect, but—save in the choice 
of subject—appealing to a very poor taste. Except 
as substitutes for the pictures, we know not what end 
they can serve, and for this purpose the ordinary en- 
gravings, and even the cheap woodcuts, have a supe- 
rior aim and more effective result. 





MEDALS. 

WE find, in a French paper, some particular 
relative to the various medals which have, of late 
years, been struck in that country. The writer 
rejoices in the progressive improvement in this branch 
of Art—an improvement not clearly manifest to us 
in his description. It is quite true that the medallist 
should draw his inspiration from the particular event 
he is to commemorate, and the work itself tell its 
own tale; but we cannot, therefore, consent to go 
back to allegory and inscription. We will, however, 
allow the writer to speak for himself. 

Up to a recent period such medals have invariably 
exhibited, on one side, the head of the reigning 
sovereign, with his name and royal title as legend. 
This die, once cast, served for nearly the whole me- 





which is open to the student in the evening is thus 
designated. The two allegorical figures lean —_ 
a cartouche, which rests upon an antique lamp, 
richly wrought, and bears the inscription.—“ Law of 
the 19th July, 1843—reigning Monarch, Louis 
Philippe—M. Teste, Minister of Public Works—M. 
Villemain, Minister of Public Instruction.” The re- 
verse contains a perspective view of the long and 
lofty galleries of the library,—executed in concert 
with its architect, M. Labrouste,—and the words, 
“View of the Interior of the Bibliothéque Sainte- 
Geneviéve.” A cartouche, placed by way of exergue, 
below, bears the following inscription :—“ The first 
stone of this Monument was laid on the 12th of 
August, 1844, by M. Dumon, Minister of Public 
Works,—M. Labrouste, architect.” 

In the design of three other medals for the com- 
memoration of the edifices last voted by the Chambers, 
M. Klagmann has followed up this course of taking 
his inspiration from the especial character of the 
monuments themselves. A happy example is his 
design for a medal recording the enlargement of the 
Luxembourg. The head of the King is sustained 
by the two allegorical figures of Force and Justice, 
surrounded by their attributes. The tablet for the 
inscription occupies the lower ground. In the middle, 
seated on a curule chair, is the figure of Law,—b 
her side the ballot-box. Near her are two genil, 
carrying, one the crown, the other the sceptre, to 
symbolize the jurisdiction of the House of Peers in 
matters of ldse-majesté. The inscription is as fol- 
lows :—“‘ Law of the 15th June, 1836. Enlarge- 
ment of the Palace of the Chamber of Peers. Louis 
Philippe the reigning King.—M. de Gisors, architect.” 
The reverse is dedicated to the ancient portion of the 
extended edifice. Above the frame of the inscription 
is the medallion of Marie de Médicis, sustained by 
two graceful figures, in the Florentine style, repre- 
senting severally Architecture and Painting,—of both 
which that princess was a munificent patroness, 
Other attributes of Art, scattered about the field of 
the medal, hint at the existence of a Museum as one 
portion of this palace. The inscription runs thus: 


tallic history of a reign; ‘while the reverse had an | —“ Palace of Marie de Médicis, built on the 
inscription, distributed in straight lines of varying | ground of the Hotel de Luxembourg, by Jacques 
lengths, to fit into the circular space assigned to it. de Brosse, 1612.”—For the new Hotel of Foreign 
This prescribed disposition was followed even so | Affairs, about to arise beside the Chamber of De- 
lately as in the medals which record the erection of | puties, in the Garden of the Palais Bourbon, the 
the Obelisk of Luxor, the restoration and enlarge- | medal presents an’ arrangement similar to that of 
ment of the buildings for the Archives of the king- | the Bibliothéque Sainte-Geneviéve. The figures of 


dom, and of the Royal House of Charenton, and 
the new erection for the Blind Asylum. By its 
uniformity the numismatic writing of France was 


deprived of those emblematic figures and devices | King. 


wherein the art properly resides—whose combinations, 
infinitely variable, test the skill and imagination of 
the native engraver, and offer the wealth of the 
antique coinage as an example, and a study no longer 
useless to the cause of modern numismatics. The 
first attempt at ornamental developement in such 
works was made in the medal commemorating the 
building of the Normal School. Its face offers, as 
of old, merely the head of the monarch, with the legend 
“Louis Philippe I., King of the French ;” but the 
inscription on the reverse is framed in a cartouche, sur- 
mounted and sustained by allegorical attributes which 
give an elegant enrichment to the upper and lower 
portions of the field of the medal. Beneath, as the 
emblem of peace, is a wheaten crown, whence issue 
two branches of oak;—above, a medallion, with the 
head of Minerva, is supported by two small figures 
of genii, representing, by their several attributes, the 
study of the sciences, and that of letters. This 
medal was designed by M. Klagmann ; and its suc- 
cess induced the Minister of Public Works to employ 
the same artist in the composition of a medal for 
the foundation of the new edifice destined to receive 
the library of Sainte-Geneviéve. In this, a still 
further advance was made: the face is enriched by 
allegorical ornaments appropriate to the object of 
the work, and surmounted by the head of the king. 
The medallion of the royal effigy is supported by 
two female figures, representing, the one study by 
day, and the other study by night. Behind the 
latter, on the edges of the field, a few scattered stars, 
and at her feet an owl, serve as characteristics— 
while the former is denoted by a cock and the four 
signs of the Zodiac answering more especially to 
the course of the sun. The only library in Paris 


| 
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Hercules and Minerva, accompanied by their attri- 
butes, sustain the royal effigy above the inscription: 
—* Law of the 15th July, 1845.—Louis Philippe L, 
M. Dumon, Minister of Public Works.” 
On the reverse is represented the principal fagade 
of the edifice—at the two sides a herald’s sceptre and 
an olive branch. The cartouche below will contain 
an inscription relative to the designation of the 
edifice and the laying of the first stone. The facade 
is surmounted by a crown—over which, in letters 
circularly arranged as crowning the whole, are the 
words “ Droit des Gens.” The effect of this shaping 
of the legend imitates in some sort the taste of the 
old artists, in whose medals the very letters of the 
inscription were made to contribute to the effect and 
ornament of the whole—On the medal preparing 


| for the new buildings of the Stamp-office, M. Klag- 


mann has placed the royal effigy in the centre—en- 
riching the lower field by attributes of commerce, 
trade, and printing, surrounded by a foliage of oak 
and olive. In the upper portion, a semi-circular 
legend records as follows: —* Law of the 15th July, 
1845 — Louis-Philippe I. reigning—M. Dumon, 
Minister of Public Works—M. Lacave-Laplagne, 
Minister of Finance.” In the centre of the reverse 
are figured two stamps. Beneath, a table of law is 
sustained by two children in the ornamental style. 
The inscription—arranged above, as on the other 
face,—will record the date of laying the first stone, 
and the name of the architect, M. Paul Lelong. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


Her Masesty’s THEatRE.—It appears as if publie 
attention was beginning, at last, to fix itself on the 
principles according to which this theatre has been of 
late managed, and the measures which, to judge from 
the past, may be anticipated for the future. Every 
| day brings us some new rumour of prices to be in- 
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creased and space retrenched from the portion allotted 
to the general audience. The changes in the pit, it 
is said, may possibly (for this year ?) merely confine 
themselves to the encroachment of two more rows of 
stalls, thus virtually rendering that part of the house, 
for the future, inaccessible to all save those who have 
gladiatorial strength. A document, too, has been 
issued from the box-office in reply toa complaint 
published in The Times against the traffic in gallery- 
stalls, from which it is clear that no amelioration is 
to be expected there,—so that all such as decline 
paying a guinea and-a-half or two guineas for a sin- 
gle seat, and from six to thirteen for a box, may 
bid adieu to the Opera. With all this, though it 
may prove ultimately ruinous, like other usurious 
practices, no one has a right to interfere, provided 
the compact between the manager and the public is 
fairly stated by the former. But the case is some- 
what mystified by Mr. Lumley’s advocates in excuse 
for the screwing process adopted. Sinking the fact, 
in the first instance, that the opera-season has been 
retrenched some twelve nights, within the last ten 
years, without explanation or murmur, they would 
have the world imagine that vast improvements have 
taken place in the opera and ballet. Now to refresh 
the memory of such as are dazzled by the employ- 
ment of a system of unscrupulous puffery—let us 
make a comparison or two. We will thankfully 
concede that the Opera orchestra and chorus are 
better now than ever before. In all other respects, 
however, the Opera has deteriorated year by year 
since it came under Mr, Lumley’s control. Last 
year, for instance, we had Grisi and three second- 
rate ladies, Mario and Lablache, and sundry ques- 
tionable gentlemen (Moriani distinctly included 
in the latter category). Now, sixteen years ago, 
Sontag and Malibran were singing together, with 
Donzelli for tenor. In 1831, again, the company 
included Pasta, Meric-Lalande, Curioni, Rubini, 
David, and Lablache, besides a round half-dozen of 
artists of no mean merit. And within the last ten 
years we have had ‘Otello’ given by Grisi, Rubini, 
Ivanoff, Tamburini, Lablache; and ‘Il Matri- 
monio,’ in which, to the above artists, were joined 
Persiani and Viardot!! We challenge any one to 

rove that since Mr. Lumley came into office there 

as been a single substitution made which has been 
other than a change for the worse; from what was 
precious for what was inferior—vide Castellan for 
Persiani, Favanti for Viardot, Moriani for Rubini, 
Fornasari for Tamburini. That not one of the 
rejected artists is, in any respect, superannuated has 
been proved by the eager manner in which they have 
been snatched at by foreign managements. But 
“look at last season’s ballet!” cry the bepraisers of 
the present management, when obliged to confess the 
deficiencies of the opera. Well, “look back to the 
season of thirty-four,” is our reply. Then we had 
Taglioni (twelve years fresher and more brilliant than 
she is now), with Duvernay in Costa’s ‘Sire Huon,’ 
and onelady orthe other with Teresaand Fanny Elssler 
for the rest of the season. We really think that 
when such instances as the above are on record, a few 
nights of the pas de quatre of 1845 do not leave 
the public so fatally in debt as to justify further 
exactions and encroachments. Neither has Mr. 
Lumley produced any ballet, for splendour, to com- 
pare with ‘ Massaniello,’ * Kenilworth,’ ‘ Benyowski,’ 
nor for popularity to match ‘ La Sylphide’ and * The 
Gipsy;’ yet those came as matters of course. Let 
us not be thought perverse or prejudiced. Theabove 
are neither fancies nor feelings, but facts—facts which 
it is the business of the critic to record and to recall : 
and now is the time to lay them before the sub- 
scribers—ere they submit to be taxed more heavily, 
and before the general public—ere it is utterly edged 
and elbowed out of a favourite place of public 
amusement. 


Our contemporaries haye already announced that 
the engagement of Signor Costa as musical Director 
is at an end; and that Mr. Balfe is his successor. 
The following letters contain the statements of the 


parties. Signor Costa’s has appeared so late, that any 
comment on the present occasion is impossible :— 
“ January 23, 1846. 
“Sir,_-My opinion of the old course you have 
adopted is unalterable, and I regret I cannot come 
to any other conclusion, 


“T return from the continent, confiding in your 
professions of devotion, and, at the eleventh hour, at 
the eve of beginning the season, as if to leave me 
without resource, not only I find that, without notice 
to me, you have, four months ago, entered into an 
agreement, against which I have long since protested 
as incompatible with the terms of your past engage- 
ment, and with your duties at the Opera, but that, 
relying upon what might naturally be considered my 
helpless position, you insist upon forcing on me the 
production of your operas, 

“You state that no consideration in the world would 
induce you to renew your engagement, unless I pledge 
myself to produce operas of your composition at 
stated intervals. To this I reply, that nothing could 
induce me to give such a pledge. 

“The preference that composers naturally give to 
their own works has created an almost invariable 
practice in Italy of preventing the production, by 


position; and you know that this forms one of the 
written rules of the Académie de Musique at Paris. 
In good feeling to you, however, I overlooked this 
palpable objection, and at an immense sacrifice of 
time and money, and, to the exclusion of other new 
works, I brought out an opera of your composition 
which absorbed the time and exhausted the energies 
of the great artistes to such an extent that, without 
a further sacrifice in effecting new engagements, I 
should have been placed in a position of serious diffi- 
culty. Besides, I am compelled to say that it unfor- 
tunately happens that, in spite of your unquestion- 
able musical science, your operas are not popular 
with the public. Don Carlos made no return for the 
sacrifice made, and was performed but five times; 
and, in spite of my wish, and of what otherwise 
would have been my interest, I could not give it 
again last year without acting in defiance of the 
general feeling. I must conclude also that it expe- 
rienced the same want of favour abroad, not having 
been brought out in any theatre, not even in Paris, 
where it would have been the palpable interest of 
director and artists to produce an opera already 
studied. 

“With respect to your acceptance of an engage- 
ment in another establishment—the extent of busi- 
ness at Her Majesty’s Theatre demands of its musical 
director undivided attention. This matter was so 
fully discussed between us last year, and you so well 
know my sentiments on the subject, that I could 
only construe this step on your part as a foregone 
determination to retire from Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
particularly when last year I increased your salary 
by 200/., being the sum you stated was the amount 
of the salary offered you. 

“Nor can I overlook the fact that this occurred 
during my rapid and incessant movements on the 
continent, and without any notice to me, either 
before or after the affair was concluded ; and what- 
ever weight you may attach to my seeing it stated 
in the English papers, those journals never reached 
me, and I had not the slightest acquaintance with 
the fact until I accidentally heard it rumoured after 
my return, and only two days before I saw you. 

“This is the less excusable, inasmuch as this 
engagement was made within a fortnight after I left 
London, and you must have been predetermined on 
that course long before, and the probability or cer- 
tainty ought then to have been communicated to me, 
even as a matter of common courtesy. 

“In spite of my addition to your salary last year, 
to prevent your sharing your time with another 
establishment, I did not object to your proposition 
of another increase of salary for the present year ; 
for notwithstanding the salary you derive from your 
appointment, the patronage and profit it leads to in 
concerts, lessons, and from other sources, I consider 
that sacrifice of money cannot be balanced against 
the vital interests of the theatre ; nor could any 
consideration induce me to reduce this establishment 
below the level of the most insignificant theatres on 
the continent, each of which has the exclusive services 
of a musical director; nor can I reconcile your 
complaints of having too much to do in one establish- 
ment with your acceptance of onerous duties in 
another. 

“ Under these circumstances, I have been obliged 
to take measures for securing the services of a mu- 





sical director, though I greatly regret your secession 





from the theatre, and more so that it should 7 
place under such circumstances. It does Not, how, 

prevent me wishing you success in the Service > . 
institution of so admirable a tendency as that rs 
which you are now devoting your time. Yours, 


we B Lu 
. MLEY.” 
“ To Signor Costa.” LEY, 


“Sir,—Mr. Lumley having addressed to seven! 
papers the copy of a letter on the subject of m 
retirement from Her Majesty's Theatre, may 1 
request from you the insertion of the following answer 
to his statement. 

“Mr. Lumley asserts— 

1, That I abandoned him at the eleventh hour 

2. That I insisted on the production of my opens 
as the condition for the renewal of my engagement, 

3. That I asked for an increase of salary, 

4. That I had accepted, unknown to him, the 


| . g } 
persons in your position, of works of their own com- | Pst of Conductor of *another establishment,’ mean. 


ing the Philharmonic Society. 

“As to the first charge, that I had abandoned M; 
Lumley at the last moment. At the close of the 
last season I was not re-engaged, and there was 
notice in the hall that all persons not having a written 
engagement for the ensuing season should consider 
themselves as not engaged. On the 15th inst, | 
received from Mr. Lumley the first communication, 
stating that he had returned from the Continent, ang 
would he glad to see me as’soon as possible. From 
the fall of the curtain last August up to the 15th of 
January, I heard nothing from Mr. Lumley in 
any way. 

I never insisted on the production of my operas; 
but Mr. Lumley having required that I should 
abandon composition altogether, I resisted such a 
monstrous exercise of power. No question was 
raised by me as to the performance of any works of 
mine for the ensuing season ; in fact, I have not an 
opera ora ballet in MS. at this moment. The posi. 
tion of conductor does not, however, constitute an 
incompetency to produce operas, as Mr. Lumley 
supposes, and Meyerbeer, Lindpaintner, Marschner, 
Spontini, &c. have been and are before the publicir 
the triple capacity of director of music, conductor, 
and composer. 

“Asto an increase of salary, Mr. Lumley well 
knows that the 200/. given as an increase last year 
did not compensate me for my extra services, 

“Lastly, as to my acceptance of the honourable 
post of Philharmonic conductor (which only re 
quires the superintendence of eight concerts in the 
season), Mr. Lumley is well aware that at the com- 
mencement of the last season I distinctly stated to 
him my intention of accepting the office, if it should 
be again proposed to me, though I had twice before 
been induced by him to decline it. I therefore was 
fully warranted, and there was no surprise or want 
of courtesy. I would never have consented to have 
conducted concerts that I considered prejudicial ta 
Opera interests. 

“ Having gone through Mr. Lumley’s assertions! 
will not enter into discussion as to his opinions, It 
would be as egotistical on my part to speak of Di 
Carlos, as 1 conceive it to be indelicate for a mana- 
ger to criticize the productions of the professor who 
has been for years named by him, in his om 
announcements and bills, ‘ Director of the musi, 
composer, and conductor.’ 

“For the first time, on the 15th of January, Mt 
Lumley imposes conditions that he knew I could 
not, as a man of honour, accept. On the 20th of 
January, as I understand, he makes an engagemett 
with another conductor; on the 23rd he informs meof 
the fact, and on the 28th he brings my name befor 
the public, by publishing, without first consulting 
me, a private communication. I have, &c. Sir, 

“M. Costa.” 

«71, Albany-street, Jan. 28, 1846.” 


Exeter Hatt Oran Perrormance.—The Orga 
Performance given by Mr. Adams, at Exeter Halla 
Friday last, is another sign of progress. A few yeas 
since it is doubtful whether the public would har 
responded to the call; the capacity and use of 
organ being then, in the popular acceptation, limited 
to the accompaniment of charity children in a peal 
tune. Yet that this noble instrument, when “qué 
tioned skilfully,” has more power than any other ore 
all who have sympathy with the grand and subline, 
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been manifest to such as have been so for- 
hear Dr. Mendelssohn's Improvisations, 
and his interpretations of Bach's Pedal Fugues. But 
« oot the organ essentially a religious instrument—a 
z mel the Church? Innoother country save England 
,it dreamed of as forming part of the means and 
iances of an orchestra : the practice of thus 
om it, having probably originated in the wide at- 
F activeness of Handel's Oratorios, to the execution of 
shich, it is, in some sort, an essential. These ex- 
ce ted—the organ should be heard in the church; 


must have 
tunate as to 


or, at least, the player should treat it in the strict 


style. 
—ory programme of the Organ Performance 


by Mr. Adams, our first English organist, there was 


. iece originally written for the instrument! 
o<, Scom that, with the exception of Bach’s 
yorks, and the few contributions of Mendelssohn, 
there is little worthy of selection; and we would by 
no means exclude arrangements of such choral works 
as, by their diatonic grandeur, have some affinity 
with the character of organ music. But the attempt 
to render orchestral effects—to convey the colouring 
of the wind instruments, or the ¢remolandi of the 
violins, can only produce a meagre outline of what 
can never be fully realized, but by the instruments 
themselves, for which the composition was originally 
Janned. We should be at a loss to account for Mr. 
Adams falling into so great an error—as his executi ve 
powers appear to be unlimited, his touch elastic, 
distinct and rapid, and his left hand on a perfect 
equality with his right—did we not remember the 
circumstance of histraining. His studies commenced 
at a period when Bach (the great and only source of 
organ inspiration) was scarcely known by name in 
this country. England, in his youth, possessed no 
school of playing better than that of Stanley, which 
had hardly then gone out of fashion; and our com- 
parative isolation from all foreign art, precluded that 
advancement which has been so rapidly made of late 
years. Thus we can hardly wonder that Mr. Adams 
retains some traces of traditions now happily obsolete, 
in the midst of his undeniable acquirements: nor 
must we be extreme in our censure, if he be unable 
to rise to that artistic purity of taste, which is in- 
creasingly demanded of the classical musician ; and 
this, not only in selecting arrangements of orchestral 
works, but also in his Improvisations, which, with 
all their grandeur, variety and science, are not clear 
of certain puerilities, and concessions to a fulse taste. 
In his second extemporaneous performance, for 
instance, on Friday se’night, he commenced with a 
Fugueon a slow subject, alla capella, which was treated 
ina masterly manner, after the school of Bach; then 
by way of episode, we had a tissue of unmeaning 
roulades on flute and Cremona, of a wholly inferior 
and frivolous character; and, not till our patience 
was well nigh exhausted, did Mr. Adams recur 
to his first subject, with the addition of a second 
theme, which he combined, and pursued, with a 
power and command possessed by very few organists 
of the present day. Let us beg our best player, now 
that he can get a hearing, to lay these matters to 
heart; and not to hang behind his time, like the 
stage-singers of a past dispensation, who seemed only 
touse their great gifts to vulgarize and keep down 
the taste of their audience. M. Jullicn’s experiment, 
noticed last week, ought to inspire every interpreter 
of the great thoughts of the great masters with hope 
and courage. 


Mr. Roe’s Madrigal and Glee Entertainment.—In 
the “jar” of sundry antagonistic schools of music, 
and the attention excited by the vast developements of 
ustrumental and orchestral power there seemed for 
avhile danger of one branch of compositions being 
swept out of the sympathies of men. The English 

Was, moreover, rendered nauseous by a manner 
of execution at variance with all artistic taste and pro- 
prety; for what could be more impossible than to 
st tamely by, while a Herculean gentleman with a 

l oleaginous voice led three others, no less inno- 
Cuous, out of all time, while they celebrated “ Celia’s 
ubour,” or sighed “ With sighs, sweet rose” ? Again, 
search of variety, glee-composers were apt to take 
Strange liberties ; to resort to puerile changes of time, 
rendering musical skill unnecessary ; to show a total 

, While selecting their text, of the distinction 
ween such verse as many can utter simultane- 








ously, or one solitary person can declaim or narrate. 
Thirdly, let not glee-singers be affronted if they are 
styled “a somewhat unmerciful race.” What ama- 
teur cannot recall evenings of “ his salad days,” when 
he sate or sang through four-and-twenty specimens 
out of the ‘Convito,’ a good half of which were as 
like each other “as peas”? But the disinclination 
caused by the abuse, not use, of the Glee, is passing. 
It must pass, indeed, with all save the prejudiced, 
who can only bear one school, one master, one work 
—with all who, speculating what English genius may 
do, desire to study what English talent has done, and 
know how to winnow grain from chaff. 


Thus, Mr. Roe’s entertainment deserves hearty 
welcome, and bids fair to become popular. His 
introductory matter is rhetorical and fanciful, rather 
than instructive; but his manner is agreeable, and 
his delivery of the words of the compositions (which 
he gave out) excellent—Nature having gifted him 
with a very fine speaking voice. With regard to his 
specimens, there will be as many fancies as auditors. 
To us, he seemed shy of the finer madrigals—Lin- 
ley’s ‘Let me careless’ being our favourite of those 
selected. Mr. Goss’s * There is beauty on the moun- 
tain,’ though, strictly speaking, a harmonizedair rather 
than a glee, is always welcome. Mr. Horsley’s 
‘Nymphs of the forest,’ or ‘Sce the chariot, show 
that charming writer to greater advantage than his 
‘When the wind blows’; and had we been using 
Sir H. Bishop’s name, we would have taken his 
‘Up, quit thy bower,’ which is as deliciously fresh 
as Joanna Baillie’s verse. ‘The arrangements for the 
execution of the specimens are very liberal; the 
choir including Miss and Miss M. Williams, and Miss 
Pyne and her sister. We must credit the latter ladies 
with a neatness of articulation, an ease and certainty 
in the delivery of their voices, and a musical clever- 
ness, as satisfactory as they are rare. Better young 
singers are not before the public. The principal 
gentlemen were Messrs. Hobbs, Chapman, W. Se- 
guin, and others. But the madrigals did not go so 
surely or so delicately as they used to do, under the 
presidence of Mr. Turle, at the Vocal Concerts, 





Musicat Gossir.—To judge from the programme 
of the first concert of the Paris Conservatoire, an in- 
fusion of new life is felt to be no less advisable there 
than at the concerts of our own Philharmonic Society. 
The Parisian cognoscenti, however, so far as we know 
them, are disdainful of novelties, if not distrust- 
ful of themselves ; and thus a Benedictus of 
Beethoven was coldly received. Another novelty 
consisted of selections from M. Josse’s Oratorio of 
* The Temptation of St. Anthony,’ which was still less 
respectfully treated ; while a Concertante for violin 
and violoncello by MM. Deloffre and Pilet came to 
an unlucky end. As has been more than once ob- 
served, with regard to the trial of novelties here,—it 
is a nice point to keep equally clear of willingness 
to accept any novelty, and of obstinacy in refusing 
everything which does not reach the heights of the 
Eroica Symphony, or the excitements of the Overture 
to ‘Oberon.’ Audiences have yet to learn, we fear, 
that there is such a thing as conscience in praise or 
dispraise. Time, however, will bring that knowledge. 
There is not much news, besides, from Paris. Re- 
peated alterations of the catastrophe of Mr. Balfe’s 
* Estrella’ are said to have established that opera in 
a certain currency. Something more serious has 
been taking place under the “ hat of Servandoni”— 
to use the old phrase for the towers of St. Sulpice. 
There a new organ, by M. Cliquot, was last week 
inaugurated, which is described by the reporters 
as the finest instrument in France. In Paris, too, 
some tendencies towards the grand style seem to 
be making themselves felt. But these have hardly 
got the length of acquaintance with Sebastian Bach, 
whom we look, one day, to see the rage in Paris, 
precisely because he is so utterly anti-Gallican in 
his temperance and science: in the meantime, M. 
Boely is highly commended, as having done his duty 
by serious art, and the “ King of Instruments” in 
executing one of Handel’s Fugues. 

At Berlin, Mdlle. Jenny Lind appears to have been 
winning new triumphs in a revival of Spontini’s ‘La 
Vestale.’ A contemporary informs us that Mr. 
Wallace is writing an opera for Naples—another 
acquaints us with the success of Pacini’s newest work, 





‘La Stella di Napoli,’ at San Carlos—and by its care- 
ful eulogies of Signora Tadolini, the prima donna, 
seems to warrant the rumour of that lady's engage- 
ment at our Italian Opera. 

An ingenious invention is to be seen at Mr. Bla- 
grove’s Concert Room, in Mortimer-street ; this being 
what Mr. Brooks calls the Clavic Attachment. A 
series of small keys, which, affixed to the strings of 
the violin, indicate to the player's finger the precise 
position of each note—and thus habituate him while 
still a Tyro,tostop in tune. Employed with caution, 
and under the direction of a strict master, the device 
seems to us by fio means a bad one: the danger, as 
in the case of hand-guides for the pianoforte, being 
an empirical vaunting of any machinery as able to 
supersede the necessity of strict practice. 





HayMaRKkET.—Miss Cushman and her sistcr, Miss 
Susan Cushman, have been re-engaged for another 
term of twelve nights; their réles, however, have 
experienced no alteration, ‘ Romeoand Juliet’ being 
still the great attraction. Both actresses have exhi- 
bited further developements in their respective parts, 
but the public approbation which they have both 
received renders criticism superfluous. 





Princess’s.—Mr. Macready re-appeared at this 
theatre on Monday in Lear, and on Wednesday and 
Friday he performed Hamlet and Othello, characters 
which he sustained with his accustomed excellence. 
He is, we understand, re-engaged for fifteen nights. 





Covent Garpren.—Fortified by the experiment 
of his Beethoven Evenings, M. Jullien this week 
devoted one act of Tuesday’s Concert to Mozart with 
like success, The great pieces were the overture to 
‘Die Zauberfléte’ and the ‘Jupiter Symphony.’ 
Such doings are pleasant to record. 

Our contemporaries now tell us that Covent Garden 
is forthwith to be arranged asa second Italian Opera 
House. Holding the great theatres to be virtually 
rendered, by their size, untenable for Drama, and 
believing the maintenance of an accessible Italian 
Opera desirable, if but as a school for singing, we 
cannot but consider such a project as hopeful, and an 
inevitable result from the course pursued at Her 
Majesty's Theatre, elsewhere adverted to. Mesdames 
Persiani and Viardot (and why not one or other of 
our own countrywomen, Lady Bishop, Miss Birch, or 
Miss Hayes in addition?) and Signors Salvi and 
Tamburini—merely to assemble the artists already 
mentioned—would form the nucleus of no despicable 
company. We are sure, too, that, for a part of the 
year, French Opera, well given, would be a safe 
speculation. Suchan arrangement would be further 
advisable, as tending to keep together an efficient 
band and chorus, 


















































Sr. James's Tueatre.—French Plays.—In days 
of dearth, a young actor like M. Laferriére is too pre- 
cious not to be made much of. Allowing for some 
redundancies of action and gesture, which belong to 
his nation rather than to himself, he is graceful, impas- 
sioned, and executes with ease and high finish. To 
be sure, in King-street he has experienced play- 
fellows, whose skill sets off every good point. What, 
indeed, (to give Mdlle. St. Marc’s naive inquiry in 
‘ Tiridate’ something of a new turn,) “can lover do, 
when there is no lady to give him the reply ?” In 
* The Secret,’ for example, M. Laferriére’s chance is 
doubled by his appearing with Madame Albert; who, 
though, in our poor judgment, mannered in her style, 
and employing play of countenance till the device 
amounts to work by the effect it produces upon our 
sympathies,—is, nevertheless, an accomplished artist. 
The sentimental comedies which both lady and gen- 
tleman affect, but ill replace the wit of Moliére, 
the filagree persiflage of Marivaux, or even the neat 
pleasantries of Scribe. We do not like to see the 
“ dark closets” of our own and our neighbours’ houses 
opened upon the stage; and all the sins and sorrows 
they conceal paraded behind the footlights, w'thout a 
touch of poetry to idealize them. But the taste 
of the time is against us: and we are glad to welcome 
any rising actor, who may one day be the Bouffé 
(not buffoon) of Louis Philippe’s successor. 
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MISCELLANEA 


Paris Academy of Sciences.—Jan. 19.—M. Dumas 
made a communication to the Academy on the sub- 
ject of the rumoured discovery by Mr. Faraday, 
relative to the intimate. connexion of electricity, 
magnetism, and light. M. Dumas observed, “ The 
regulations of the Royal Society of London do not 
permit its members to publish their discoveries 
through any other channel until they are printed in 
the proceedings of the society. The discovery of Mr. 
Faraday is, however, so important, that it is impos- 
sible to preserve silence for three months. I will, 
therefore, communicate an extract from the letter 
which I have received from my illustrious friend.” [see 
Ath. No. 945,and of this day, pp. 123, 126.]—A com- 
munication was made by Mr. Hunt, respecting some 
new discoveries in magnetism, &c., [see 4th. No. 948.] 
—A paper was also received from M. Biot, givingan ac- 
count of hisexperiments on circular polarization.—_The 
secretary of the Academy announced the receipt of a 
letter from Dr. Legaillon, who was with M. Dumont- 
d’Urvillein his scientific researches in the Zelée, stating 
that he had received orders to embark at Brest, in the 
Jupiter, for Madagascar, and requesting instructions as 
to scientific researches in that part of the globe.—M. 
Arago made a few observations on the temperature of 
the earth at various depths in the artesian well in the 
Royal Gardens at Naples, and in an artesian well at 
Jakoulsk,in Siberia. He'‘expressed an opinion, that 
the results obtained in the latter, where a temperature 
of 3 degrees centigrade was found at a depth of 382 
métres, may assist in coming to a decision on the 
theories of Fourier and Poisson as to the mean tem- 
perature of the earth. 


A New Projectile. — Mr. M‘Cartey, who is con- 
nected with the navy-yard at Brooklyn, (U. 8.) 
has invented a new species of artillery, which will 
discharge thirty balls in a minute, or one every two 
seconds, for hours together, in succession, and this by 
mechanical power alone, without gunpowder, che- 
mical substance, or any other preparation. It is 
effected by merely putting the balls into a hopper and 
letting the ordnance throw them out with immense 
momentum ut the rate of one every two seconds, 
On one occasion, Mr. M‘Cartey exhibited the opera- 
tion of this in the navy-yard. From twelve to 
twenty pieces of solid timber were united together, 
forming one compact body. Against this piece of 
wooden breastwork Mr. M‘Cartey opened the battery 
of his piece of ordnance, and in less than ten minutes 
the whole solid breastwork was utterly demolished 
and shivered to splinters by the powerful and rapid 
succession of discharges upon it. The simplicity of 
this invention is one of its most singular features. 
Thesecret of it is known and recorded in history, from 
the time when David went forth with sling and stone 
to combat the proud Goliath. The principle of this 
new invention is simply a modification of the principle 
of the sling, applied to machinery, in connexion with 
a tube or gun, throwing out a discharge of balls. The 
machine is so constructed that on putting in at one 
end the balls to be discharged, a rotary motion is 
produced by means of a crank, and, by a few rapid 
revolutions, each ball receives a force and momentum 
equal to that communicated by any quantity of gun- 
powder. When this has been done, a slide starts and 
allows each ball to escape in succession from the 
chamber into a tube, when they are thrown to almost 
any distance and with unerring aim. For this inven- 
tion a patent has been taken out at Washington.— 
New York Herald. 


The Petrified Forest near Cairo.—The following 
particulars are from an account given by Dr. Buist, of 
Bombay, in explanation of some specimens of silicified 
wood presented by him to the Literary Society 
of St. Andrews :—“ The specimens consisted of about 
forty-five pieces of wood;—trunks, roots, knots and 
branches, from three inches to three feet in length ; 
some were exhibited sliced and transparent, showing 
the sap vessels and the medullary rays ; some cut 
into bracelets and brooches. In explaining the pecu- 
liarities of these, Dr. Buist stated that few things 
were more remarkable—few less noticed (considering 
how worthy it was of examination )—than the petri- 
fied forest near Cairo. From the city you proceeded, 
by the Caliphs’ Tombs, to the south-east, Passing 





for five miles through an arid valley, through which 
a river torrent appeared to have flowed, skirted on 
both sides by low, brown, rocky ridges, the traveller 
turns suddenly off to the right, and beyond the first 
range of sandhills finds, spreading far as the eye can 
reach, a vast expanse of rolling hillocks, covered 
with prostratetrees. At first sight these wear exactly 
the aspect of rotten wood dug out from a Scottish 
or Irish peat-bog. The colour and the amount of 
decay seem the same. They are lying in all posi- 
tions and directions on the surface of the burning 
sand—some forty or fifty feet in length,and one or 
two feet in thickness; not continuous or entire, but 
in a line broken across, left in their places like sawn 
trunks. On touching them, instead of proving 
mouldering and decayed, they turn out to be hard 
and sharp as flints. They ring like cast-iron, strike 
fire with steel, and scratch glass. The sap-vessels 
and medullary rays—the very bark and marks of 
worms and insects, and even the spiral vessels— 
remain entire ; the minutest fibres of the vegetable 
structure are discernible by the microscope. Here 
you have the carbon—the most indestructible matter 
known to us—entirely withdrawn, and substituted 
in its place a mass of silica—a matter insoluble by 
any ordinary agent, and at any common heat. Yet 
so tranquilly has the exchange been accomplished 
that not one atom has been disturbed; the finest 
tissues remain entire ; the most delicate arrangements 
uninterfered with. The limits of the petrified forest 
are unknown: it probably extends over an area of 
many hundreds, perhaps thousands, of miles. It has 
never been described with any care, and, extraordi- 
nary as it is, has excited very little attention. The 
trees are scattered loosely and at intervals over the 
desert all the way from Cairo to Suez, a distance of 
86 miles. No theory of their silicification or their 
appearance where they are found has ever been 
attempted. The late Dr. Malcolmson found frag- 
ments of the wood imbedded in the conglomerate 
which contains the Egyptian jaspers, and threw it 
out as possible that they and the gravel of the Desert, 
consisting almost entirely of jaspers, might possibly 
be the result of abrasion or denudation. This threw 
the difficulty only one step further back; besides 
this, that the appearance of the forest is at variance 
with the theory. No agates or gravel appeared 
around ; the trees seemed to have been petrified as 
they lay; they looked ‘like a forest felled by mighty 
winds.’ A further mystery was this: they lay on 
the surface of bare drift sand and gravel, and reposing 
on limestone rocks of the most recent tertiary for- 
mation—the texture and colour of the imbedded 
oyster shells were as fresh and pure asif brought not 
six weeks from the sea.” 


The ‘ President’ Steamer.—The Chronicle publishes 
the following statement, which it has received from 
its Madrid correspondent—and which we give as we 
find it, though it has many apocryphal signs about it. 
—* The Gazette contains an announcement from the 
Home Office, stating that the Political Chief of 
Guipuscoa had communicated that some fishing-boats 
of Motrico had picked up a bottle, which was float- 
ing in the sea, with a paper in the inside, which was 
sent to the Alcalde of Motrico, and of which the 
following fragments were all that could be made out. 
They are supposed by the authorities to have been 
written by some one on board the President steamer ; 
and I therefore transmit them as given in the Gazette. 
—‘Ship President. We are blocked up in ice, and 
we can't live much time....-what time!.... Kind 
friend will acquaint our.... We are dying of hunger 
-- +1 am fainting... If, if....’” 


Roman Remains.—At Villars, a vase of red earth 
has been found, filled with Roman medals of the 
impress of Titus Aurelius, Fulvius Antoninus, the 
Emperor Pius XIII., Galeria Anna Faustina, his 
wife, and their daughter, known as the younger Faus- 
tina, the wife of Marcus Aurelius—In the old 
Roman cemetery of Luxeui!l,_where, about the 
year 585, Colomban founded his celebrated mo- 
nastery,—have just been discovered eighteen Gallo- 
Roman tombs, mingled with architectural remains 
which must have been part of a large edifice. 
These monuments are as old as the first Chris- 
tian centuries, before Constantine had abolished 
the worship of false gods; and most of them re- 
present personages attached to the Pagan priesthood 





—as shown by the cups and other attributes of a 
ministrations in the temple. The names of te 
are legibly inscribed at their feet, Drawi — 
being made of these curious remains, with a Vie 

illustrate their historical description, which is we 
ing by Colonel Fabert. Prep 


Power of distinguishing Colours in a Man blind f 
Infancy. By J. Black, M.D. Glasgow.—Mr.Thony 
son lost his sight, when twenty months old br 
second attack of small-pox; notwithstanding thi he 
could with great ease distinguish one colour from, 
other, refuting that common saying, “that suhees 
is no more able to judge of this or that thing than 
blind man is of colours.” He could impart all kins 
of colours to all kinds of cloth, and, what is till more 
remarkable, all shades of colours, He was by trade 
a dyer, and followed that occupation, unassisted with 
great success for a period of fifty-five years, The 
drysalter that supplied him with dye-stuffs BAYS, no 
man was a better judge of their qualities than y; 
Thompson. I inquired, How he was able to gin 
lighter and darker shades to his goods? This he jij 
by submitting them to a longer or shorter proces_ 
and how he was able to distinguish the goods thy 
were clouded from those that were uniformly coloy. 
ed? “That is more than I can tell,” said he, and] 
believe he spoke the truth when he said so; for whey 
one of the external senses is destroyed, or constity. 
tionally wanting, the rest, in consequence of frequent 
employment, are in most cases endowed with » 
extraordinary degree of energy, as if the share of 
sensorial power, naturally belonging to the lost organs 
was distributed among the rest and modified to thei 
respective uses; and the facility with which 
Thompson managed every department of his intrieaty 
business is an interesting example of what has jug 
now been stated. He seemed to understand the 
common rules of perspective. After reading to him 
a description of a landscape, I asked him if he say 
it in his mind’s eye? He said, “Perfectly well.” The 
writer first brings into view a stream, then, beyond 
the stream is a level plain, which is bounded bya circle 
of high mountains, at the same time stretching out 
his arm to different lengths, which represented the 
distances of the different objects mentioned. This 
strengthens a declaration of Professor Reid's, “That 
sight discovers almost nothing which the blind may 
not comprehend.” I informed him that if his sight 
could be restored by an operation, the objects which 
he conceived to be at a distance would appear to 
his eye as all on one line, ‘and he would have to 
learn only by experience to judge of their distance, 
But this doctrine he was slow to believe. 1 informed 
him that the patients who were couched by Chesl- 
den, Wardrop, and others thought everything they 
saw touched their eyes; ‘*It may be 80,” says be, 
“but, as this isa lesson I will never need to leam, 
I will say nothing more on the subject.” Mr. 
Thompson's life shows what patience and persevi- 
rance will accomplish. His parents died when he 
was young ; and though the greatest object left ina 
large family, yet without his aid they would have ben 
left destitute. He had an excellent constitution, was 
temperate in his habits, of a cheerful disposition, aud 
fond of music.— Medica! Times. 


City Antiquities.—In excavating for the formatin 
of a sewer opposite the Ship Tavern, in Talbot-cout, 
Gracechurch-street, lately, the workmen came 0 
contact with the remains of a Roman wall, lined 
with chalk, and firmly cemented by grouting. It 
has been laid open, and visited by a number of a 
tiquaries.—Morning Paper. 








To Corresronpexts.—P.P.P., thanks, but decline —Biigt- 
ton—J. B.—A Well-Wisher to Classical Art—reeeived. 


We should be sorry to hurt the feelings of an earnest axl 
sincere man; and will, therefore, simply assure T. B.? 
no such society exists. 

We have received half-a-dozen letters respecting the wal 
“rack,” and most of them written on the assumption that 
we agree with Mr. Taylor. Now we incline to the 
reading, and merely published Mr. Taylor’s letter, becaut 
we thought the conjecture ingen ious and worth putting 

ecord. 

J. B.—We believe that news-agents, generally, charge 5 
a copy forthe stamped Atheneum, when paid for in advanc?; 
and 5id. if credit be given. At any rate, we will 
to get you supplied at those prices, if you wish it. 
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DEDICATED TO LORD BROUGHAM. 


Now ready, 3 vols. 8vo. with Portraits of the Marquess Wellesley, from the Originals by Sir Thomas Lawrence and Count D’Orsay, 
’ and a Portrait of Tippoo Saib, 


MEMOIRS 
THE 


AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
MOST 


NOBLE 


RICHARD MARQUESS WELLESLEY, 


K.P. & K.G. D.C.L. 


Successively GOVERNOR-GENERAL, and CAPTAIN-GENERAL of INDIA, BRITISH AMBASSADOR in SPAIN, 
. SECRETARY of STATE for FOREIGN AFFAIRS, and LORD-LIEUTENANT of IRELAND. 


By ROBERT ROUIERE PEARCE, Esq. 


INCLUDING, 


Among others, ORIGINAL MS. LETTERS and PAPERS, NOW FIRST PRINTED, from the following distinguished 
Persons :— 


MARQUESS WELLESLEY. 

sIR ALURED CLARKE, K.B. 

JOHN MACPHERSON (Ex Gov. Gen. of India.) 

D. SCOTT, ESQ. 

RIGHT HON. H. DUNDAS. 

CHARLES MILLS, ESQ. 

COL. MERRICK SHAWE. 

LADY JANE DUNDAS. 

HON. HENRY WELLESLEY (LORD 
COWLEY). 

LORD CASTLEREAGH. 

HON. W. WELLESLEY POLE. 


LORD FIFE. 





The CORRESPONDENCE, collected from STATE PAPERS and other OFFICIAL 


MARQUESS LANSDOWNE. | 
LORD HOLLAND. 

SIR ARTHUR WELLESLEY. 

THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

H.R.H. THE DUKE OF YORK. 

H.R.H. THE DUKE OF KENT. 


LORD GRENVILLE. | 
LORD MOIRA (MARQUESS HASTINGS). | 
LORD MELVILLE. 

EARL OF LIVERPOOL. 

MARQUESS WELLESLEY. 

EARL GREY. 


LORD DARTMOUTH. 


COLONEL SYMES. 

LORD CAMDEN. 

RIGHT HON. GEO. ROSE. 
JOHN ROBARTS, ESQ. 
RIGHT HON. LORD CLIVE. 
VICE-ADMIRAL RAINIER. 
REAR-ADMIRAL BLANKETT. 
SPENCER PERCIVAL, ESQ. 
WILLIAM ADAM, ESQ. 

R. RYDER, ESQ. 


SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH. 
SIR T. MANNERS SUTTON. 
SIR J. NICHOLL. 

SIR J. H. CRAIG. 

MAJOR KIRKPATRICK. 
MAJOR BEATSON, 

LORD MELVILLE. 

LADY MELVILLE. 

HON. F. NORTH. 

LADY AMELIA CAMPBELL. 
SIR EVAN NEPEAN. 

SIR GORE OUSELEY. 





SOURCES, comprising LETTERS from 


RIGHT HON. GEO. CANNING. 
WILLIAM PINKNEY, ESQ. 

W. B. BAYLEY, ESQ. 

W. CONYNGHAM PLUNKETT, ESQ. 
RIGHT HON. HENRY GOULBURN. 


“The importance of this work can hardly be over-rated. The name of Wellesley is a 
talisman to claim the earnest attention of every British reader; and when it belongs to 
one of the greatest statesmen that the last and present generations have seen in Europe 
and Asia (for such was the Marquess of Wellesley), we are not sure that even the memorable 
exploits of his immortal brother deserve more public regard than the immense civil, poli- 
tical, and national services of this illustrious individual. That Mr. Pearce has done him- 
self honour by his diligent research—that he has had access to the best sources of informa- 
i that he has acquitted himself of his task with much ability, and in a scholar-like 
style, is at once evident and unquestionable.....This work is one of the genuine historical 
publications of the age.”—Literary Gazette. 


“A most interesting and valuable biography of the Marquess Wellesley, written by Mr. 
Pearce, has just appeared. It is appropriately dedicated to Lord Brougham, the noble 
Marquess’s most cherished and confidential friend to the close of his life The work is 
voluminous ; but the interesting events of the moment compel us to postpone its lengthened 
examination, Lord Wellesley lived to see the glory and the wisdom of his Indian policy 
unanimously recognized He, who in seven years added one-half to the territories of the 
Company, to its subjects 40 millions, and to its revenue 10 millions sterling—he, who 
destroyed Tippoo Saib, overthrew Scindia, broke up the powerful Mahrattsa confederacy, 
extirpated the French, subjugated the Berah Rajah, founded a university, circulated the 
Scriptures and established Christian churches, wisely regarding every principle of toleration 
~combining the duties of the ‘Christian and the British Governor,’ and blending ‘ war’s 
Victories’ with those of peace—he, who achieved these miracles, amid every kind of dis- 

ig and vexation, at the close of 40 years witnessed the consummation of his 
slory, and died, as it were, hearing the verdict of posterity."— Morning Herald. 
_ “Abiography of this accomplished statesman, orator, and scholar, was a desideratum 
in the literature of the age; and, q ly, the app e of these Memoirs and 
( pond of the M, Wellesley (in three handsome volumes) was most welcome, 
the more especially as at the present time the scenes of many of his most active exertions 
are as “interesting and inaportant now as then, and still attract a large share of public 
notice and consideration. Few men could possibly form a more promising and delightful 
subject for a biography than that of one who was so deeply concerned in transactions that 
influenced materially the destiny of the two vast continents of Europe and Asia; and who, 
when he retired from the cares and fatigues of a public career, passed the latter years of 
his life in the enjoyment of the elevated intellectual pursuits and classical studies to which 
he was ever ardently and devotedly attached. The present Memoirs are inscribed to 

Brougham. With regard to the nature, extent, and variety of the events by which 

















the Marquess Wellesley’s career was distinguished, it is truly observed, that they were of no 
ordinary occurrence, and that in some respects they stand unparalleled in modern history. 
The times in which he lived were signal ; and the men amongst whom he moved, and with 
whom he acted, were among the most celebrated this country, perhaps, ever produced. 
When the French revolution astounded the whole civilized world, the Marquess Wellesley, 
then Earl of Mornington, was a minister of the Crown, and was always, throughout the 
succeeding events, a ready champion against the of the ical principle and 
the system of revealed religion, that was sought to be demolished when the French throne 
was shattered to pieces, and its former unfortunate occupant dragged to the scaffold. The sub- 
ject of these Memoirs then assumed a decidedly anti-Gallican tone and attitude, strenuously 
advising and supporting the war against the revolutionary government of France. The 
questions of Parliamentary Reform, the Irish volunteers, the slave trade, the prosecutions 





| for high treason, seditious meetings, the India Bill, &c. all pass in review in tracing the 


life of Lord Wellesley, ‘nearly every portion of which, from the moment of his attaining 
manhood, was consecrated to the public service.’ Through all these varied and important 
scenes, Mr. Pearce conducts the reader, who, with untiring interest, will follow the 
admirably arranged and composed narrative, with continually increasing respect and 
honour for this able and accomplished nobl The Marquess’s Indian administration 
is justly regarded as the most splendid period of his history..... These Memoirs have 
evidently been prepared with great labour, care, and precision. A lengthy list of the 
principal authorities consulted gives a good notion of the amount of time and trouble that 
must have been expended in writing a work so full of all requisite details; so ample in its 
statement of events; so deeply interesting from the nature and variety of those events; 
and so ably composed and arranged, through the perseverance, talent, and pains’ 
qualities of its author. Not only has the collection of manuscripts of the late Marquess 
been resorted to for materials for these Memoirs, but every work and journal that could 
in any way illustrate the subject appears to have been sedulously and laboriously examined 
and successfully used. The result is a biography of great interest and importance—one 
that will be read with much pleasure by all who can admire and derive gratification from 
the history of the career of an able and energetic statesman; a successful and skilful 
diplomatist ; a liberal and judicious governor of Ireland, at a difficult and ext sf 
disturbed period ; and, lastly, an accomplished scholar and man of letters, who, luxuriating 
amid the choicest and purest classical authors of Greece and Rome, and composing more 
than merely elegant verses in both languages, passed the latter years of his chequered 
existence in intellectual retirement, and the calm enjoyment of a learned leisure.” _ 
Morning Advertiser. 
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CLASSICAL WORKS 


By the Rev.T. KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 
Rector of Lyndon 
And late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


> 


I. 


A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to 
GREEK ACCIDENCE, With easy Exercises and Vocabulary. 
8rd Edition, 5s. 6d, 

Il. 


A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to 
GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. 5th Edition, 5s. 6d. 
Work, which is nearly on Ollendorff’s Plan, consists of a Greek 
Syntax founded on Buttmann’s, and easy Sentences to be trans- 
lated into Greek, after given Examples, and with given words 

A Seconp Parr is in preparation. 
III. 


A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to 
LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 6th Edition, 6s. 6d. This 
‘Work, like the foregoing, j is founded on the principles of imitation 
and frequent repetition. It is at once a Syntax, a Vocabulary, and 
an Exercise Book ; and — attention has been paid to 
the LF of Synonymes. This and the pens Work are now 

used at all, or nearly all, the public Schoo! 


IV. 


A SECOND PART of the above Work, con- 
taining the DOCTRINE of the LATIN PARTICLES. With 
Vocabulary and an Antibarbarus. Svo. 2nd Edition, 8s. 

v. 


LONGER EXERCISES: being Parr I. of 
a Comecpien to the‘ Practical Introduction to Latin Prose Com- 
position.’ 8yvo. 4s, 

vi. 

HENRY’S FIRST LATIN BOOK. 5th 
ion, Se. The object of this Work (which is founded on the 
princi of i and fi ) is to enable the 
pupil ay do Exercises from the first day of his beginniug his Acci- 

lence. It is recommended ig her e Oxford Diocesan Board of Edu- 
cation, as a useful work for Middle or Commercial Schools ; and 
adopted at the National Society's Training College at Chelsea. 


VII. 
A SECOND LATIN BOOK and PRAC- 


TICAL GRAMMAR. Intended as a Sequet to Henry's First 
Latin Book. 3rd edition, 4s. 





Vill. 


A FIRST VERSE BOOK. Intended asan 


easy Introduction to the Latin Hexameter and Pentameter. In 
12m ion, 2s. 


1X. 
I rv y, 
A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to 
LATIN yEees COMPOSITION, 

Conten Ideas” for Hexameter and Elegiac Verses. 2 
Alcaics. . aan 4, The other Horatian Metres. 5. Appendix 
of Poetical Phraseology, and Hints on Versification. In svo. 2nd 
Edition, 5s, 6d, 


xX. 
ECLOGZ OVIDIANZE; 
Notes, &c. 5th Edition, 2s.éd. This Work is from the Fifth Part 
of the Lateinisches Elementarbuch of Professors Jacobs and 
During, which has an immense circulation on the Continent and 
in America. 


with English 


XI. 
VIRGILII OPERA, Vol. II. (Zn. 1—6.) 


Addita est Tatarpectatic ex ‘Adnotationibus Heynii, Wunder- 
of Wagneri, Forbigeri, aliorum, excerpta. In Svo. 12s, Now 
ready, 
xIt. 
ECLOGZ HORATIANZ. Pars 1. (Car- 


mina) 5s. Pars 2. (Sermones) 5s. Addita est Familiaris Interpre- 
}- + * puatmaamammaae Mitscherlichii, Doeringii, Orellii, aliorum, 
excerp' 


XIII. 


HISTORIZ ANTIQUE EPITOME, from 
Cornelius Nepos, Justin, &c. With English N Rules for Con- 
struing, Questions, Geographical Lists, &c, 3rd Edition, <«. 


XIV. 
CORNELIUS NEPOS, Part I. With Critical 
Qoeticns and Answers, and an imitative Exercise on each Chap- 
ter. The Questions are either d by refer- 
ences to the Editor’s * Practical Introduction.” In 12mo. in 
xv. 
MATERIALS for TRANSLATING into 


LATIN. From the German of GROTEFEND, with Notes and 
Excursuses. 2nd Edition, in 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


XVI. 
DOEDERLEIN’s HAND-BOOK of LATIN 


SYNONYMES. Translated by the Rev. H. H. ARNOLD, B.A. 
In 8v0. 78. 6d. 





XVII. 


ANNALES Veterum REGNORUM et 
POPULORUM, imprimis Romanorum, confectia C.T. ZUMPTIO. 
_—- utilissimuin ad Editionem alteram ab neo baw He auc- 

fae—oy 9 YP! curavit OLD, 





XVIII. 


ead 3, jENGLISH GRAMMAR for CLASSI- 
being 8 PRACTICAL, INTRODUCTION to 
BR GIaH FHOky cE CStAgN. ar Ba uch cule 


ed 





Rivingtons,St, Paul's Churchyardand Waterloo-place, 


PRINTED FOR 
TAYLOR ann WALTON, 


Booksellers and Publishers to University College, 
UPPER GOWER-STRERT. 


DARLEY’S 
SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY 


FOR THE USE OF 
SCIIOOLS, PRIVATE STUDENTS, ARTISTS, 
AND MECHANICS. 

It is the purpose of this Work to furnish a Series of Ele- 
mentary Treatises on Mathematical Science, adapted to the 
wants of the public at large. To youth of cither sex at 
public and private schools; to persons whose education has 
been neglected, or whose attention has not been directed 
in early life to such studies; and to Artists and Mechanics 
these little works will be particularly suited. The prin- 
ciples of the various Sciences are rendered as familiar and 
brought as near to our commonest ideas as possible; the 

rations of p i are made plain for the mind 
and brief forthe memory ; and the Elements of eaeh Science 
are reduced not only to their simplest but to their shortest 
form. 





I. 
Firta EpItiox, 


A SYSTEM 
POPULAR GEOMETRY ; 


Containing in a few Lessons so much of the Elements of 
Euclid as is necessary and sufficient for a right understand- 
ing of every Art and Science in its leading truths and great 
principles. 

By George Darter, A.B, 
Price 4s. 6d. cloth. 
Il. 
New Epitiox, 


COMPANION 


TO THE 


POPULAR GEOMETRY ; 


In which the Elements of Abstract Science are fami- 
liarized, illustrated, and rendered practically useful to the 
various purposes of life, with numerous Cuts. 

By Georce Dartey, A.B, 
Price 4s. 6d. cloth. 
Ill. 
Turd Epitioy, 


A SYSTEM 
POPULAR "ALGEBRA; 


WITH 
A Section on PROPORTIONS and 
PROGRESSIONS. 
By Georce Dansy, A.B, 
Price 4s. 6d. 
Iv. 
Ssconp Epitiox, 


A SYSTEM 
POPULAR TRIGONOMETRY, 


Both Plane and Spherical; 


With POPULAR TREATISES on LOGARITHMS, and the 
Application of Algebra to Geometry. 
By Grorce Danruey, A.B, 
Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 
“*For students who only seek this limited knowledge of 
these sciences, there are perhaps no treatises which can be 
read with more advantage than Darley’s Popular Geometry 


and Algebra."—Library of Useful Knowledge, article ‘ Me- 
chanics.’ 


FAMILIAR ASTRONOMY. 


By Georce Darey, A.B. 
In 12mo. with Engravings, 5s. cloth lettered. 


“There is a vast deal of astronomical information con- 
veyed in a most winning and unassuming manner in this 
delightful little volume, which, not less for the novelty of 
its plan, than the extent ofits intelligence, reflects intinite 
credit on the taste and talents Ty its projector and editor, 
Mr. Darley.”—Sun, April 5, 1830, 
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rr 
Tondo & Co.; Baldwin & C 
taker & Co.; Hatchard & Son ; Sak Ea oa 
Rivington : J. Souter; Houlston & bt. toneman ; i i 


Royal ismo. twentieth edition, price 3s, 6d 
HE LOOKING-GLASS ‘for the. MIND, 
INTELLECTUAL MIRROR; being an el t 
of the most delightful little Stories and interesting T 
transla’ from that much-admired work * WA mi 4d 
Illustrated with Engravings on Wood, by G 
Longman, Brown & gas Whittaker & Co.; H 
Simpkin, Marshall & C F. & J. Rivington ; Sou 
Houlston & Stoneman ; Harvey & Darton ; Siete a 


‘the eleventh edition, 12mo. pri 
N OLINEUX’S USE of the GLOBES: con, 
ing Problems, with Exampl d 
of Exercises. For the Use of ‘Sehasis al eatin an ade 
se ey & ae ; Hamilton & Co; Whittaker & ¢, 
0, lark ; 
Law : and Fawards & Hughes Ca.; Darten & © + Souter 


» ITALIAN GRAMMAR AND EXEROIsEg, 

Twentieth edition, 12mo. price €s. bound and lettered, 
ENERONI'S COMPLETE. satay 
mM Snenssn, og oy {he best 
attaini at Langua, ich are ad induct 
Italian Versification, oe from the ie ania th 
whole properly accen' to facilitate the iran 
Twentieth eens carefully revised, and co 
By Bh L. ROSTERL 








ugha, 





2. Bottarelli's Exercises upon the Dtioases Parts 
of Italian Speech, with References to Veneroni’s 's Grammar, ang 
an Abridgment of the Roman History, intended at oNce to make 
the learner acquainted with Histo: = AA Idioms of the Italia 
language. Tenth edition, revised, 1 6d. bound, 

3. A Key to Bottarelli’s Rncocieen; with a of 
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use of beginners. By B. ROTA. New edition, 12mo. 22, 

Longman, Brown & ty: ; Hamilton & Co. ; 
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STOCKER’S LIVY. 
Just published, Vol. I. Part I. 8vo. price 12s. boards, 
IVYS HISTORY of ROME. Latin Tat, 
with English Notes, Marginal References, and various Read- 
ings. The First Decade. By ARLES WM. STOCKER, D.D, 
late Professor of Moral Phileso in the University of Oxford,t:. 
The Second Part, completing” OL L, is in the press, and will lz 


ready shortly. 
Already published. 
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‘This day, the Second Edition, with an additional preface, 5s. 6d, of 
NDICATIONS THE CREATOR 
—a enema 5 Extracts from History and Philosophy of the 
Inductive Scien 
By the Rey. Prof. warva.. = Master of Trinity College, 
ri 


By the ny 


Of a Liberal Education in ‘General, and with | 


Postionier Reheence to the leading Studies of the University of 
Cambri 
The Principles of English University Education. 


dedition. 5s. 
eaunitibas Sate John W. Parker, West Strand. 
is day, two volumes, foolscap Svo. 9s, 
MODERN. HAGIOLOGY; an Examination of 
the Nature and Tendency of some Legendary and pore 
tional Works lately published under the sanction of the Rev. 
Newman, the Rev. Dr. Puse: at, ae and the Rey. F. Oakeley. 
By the Rey. J. C. CROSTH WAITE, M.A. Rector of ‘St. Mary-at- 
ill, London. 
London : John W. Parker, West Strand. 








, in 1 volume, super-royal Svo, price 5s. cloth, 


Now read: } 
HE LITERARY ANNUAL REGISTER, | 


je —This volume, which consists of as much matter as 5 | 


8vo. vols. of 400 each, contains a Review of every 


Work published during 1845, and a copious double Index 


with the size and pee of each 


Work. 
Churton, 26, Holles-street. 


NEW EDITION Poy soe. 
Now read cf royal 32mo. 4s. 6d. bound 
HE PARLIAMENTARY COMPANION 
for 1846 (fourteenth pens, By CHARLES R, DO 
author of * The Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage.’* The Mani 
of Dignities,’ &c. This new edition will include fall and complcte 
jograp’ accounts of the twenty-seven new members, all the 
corn law pledges, ministerial cha , &e. 
itieker & Co. Ave Maria tae. 
ublished, 8vo. p 
NALOGY "AND PROPHECY KEYS OF 
THE CHURCH; showing the Progress of the Dispensations 
ophecies, by Soete es ed 
n Shey -Four Let 
the Rev. H. M. GRO . Rector of Hi¢cham, Bucks 
mdon : J. Hatchard “Vi Son, 187, Piccadilly. 


SANIT Y.—The Lecrures or Dr. Conca on 
the principal Form of INSANITY, as Delivered at the Han- 
bay Lunatic Asylum, are now in course of publication in THE 
CET. The will be continued in that Journal until the 
ay is comple : The first Number of the Annual Volume of 

Fd ve —_ a peblihed on Saturday, January the3rd._ It con: 
by Dr. Conolly on HE NA URE, CAUSES, 

RNDTR EATMED OF MELANCHOLIA. 


Jen Churchill, London. Orders for Tae Lancer are received 
by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
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In 3 volumes, price 10s. 6 
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By HARRIET MARTINEAU. 
2nd edition, price 5s. cloth, . 
Life in the Sick Room: Essays. By an Invalid. 


Edward Moxon, 44, Dover-street. 
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Taylor & Walton, 28, %% pper Gower-street, 








Dublin: DsPiiliaw c Curry, jun. & London: Longman & Co. 





Now ready, price 6d. or 25 copies (for distribution) Six Shillings, 
ways of OVERCOMING TEMPTATION, 
with a form of SELF-EXAMINATION snd PRAY ERS. 
By the ae. R. GEORGE BOODLE, M.A. Vicar of Compton Dande, 
merse 
" London: James Burns. Bath: W. Pocock, 


NIGHT’ = PENNY MAGAZINE. 


Weekly Numbers... .......... 0000000 One Penny. 
Monthly Parte (with a Supplement). Sixpence. 
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ast ; Expenditure of War; The Golden Age—The Iron Age; 
The ‘Caracturist’ 's Portrait ery—John Wilkes, by Romans 
Old pmene and Old Books—John Skelton ; A Pleasing Contrast ; 
Shakspe ; Klaus Avencieeen. al end of 0! co. old 8 ea. Kings; 3 
Old ‘Anthors ¢ and 0 ened elton’s Writings; Lines toa 
Fair Absen' ih : The Oldlight Judgments—On 
UL ay oft ‘a! Past ; opular Fallacies about Law and 
Lawyers: Enigma 11 he Eye-Witness—I. The Opening fof the 
Session of P. iament ; The School- — 8 Easceniion | Daltonism ; 
The Country Gentleman of Germ: ; Arago 0 e Weather ; 
Enigma I1I.; The Library Table—Carlyle’ 's Oliver +R , 
London : Charles Knight & Co., 22, Ludgate-street. 


The tent Periodical Works, for February, 1846, will be 
published by CHARLES KNIGHT & Co. 


| gral PENNY MAGAZINE, Part I. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND DURING THE THIRTY 


YEARS’ PEACE, 1815-1845. By CHARLES KNIGHT. Part IL. 
with a Map of Europe and a Portrait of the Duke of Wellington, 
price 2s, 





Lena? 





THE PICTORIAL GALLERY OF ARTS. Part XIIL, 
including Title and Contents to Vol. I. »with acclouned Plate of the 
Virgin and Child, after Raphael. Price 1s 

SUPPL EMENT TO THE PICTORIAL GALLERY OF 

RTS, Fourteen Portraits on Steel of Eminent Dis- 





THE COOK’S ORACLE, NEW EDITION. 


OOK Ss. 
HE K’S o RACL E, 


c 00 
A New Edition, cloth 
“ We venture to prophesy that * The Coo! ms Pemae will be con- 
sidered as the lish | Le ey | of Cookery.” —Edinburgh Review, 
R. Cadell, &3 ondon. 





coverers and Improvers in in the Useful Arts, price 7s. 


OLD ENGLAND'S WORTHIES: a Gallery of Portraits, 
with Mesocien, » being a continuation of ‘Old England,’ First Half 
of Part II. p 9d, 

(The demand for Part I. of this Work having far exceeded the 
number first printed, and the coloured Plate requiring a consider- 
able time for Tits production, it has been thought advisable, to pre- 





NEW WORK ON COLOUR. 
This day is published, in 8vo. with 14 Ona examples, 
HE PRINCIPLES OF BE 
COLOURING SYSTEMATIZED. By D. “4 HAY. 
Bound in a new and elegant style, price One Guinea. 
illiam Blackwood & Sons, Edi burgh and London. 
Lately published by the same Author, 
A Nomenclature of Colours, &c. with coloured 
‘examples. 2is, 
An amy on Ornamental Design, folio, 57 
plates. 42s. 
ont, or the Geometric Principle of Beauty 


a 4to. 17 plates. 
The Natural Principles of the Harmony of Form, 
4to, 18 plates. 15s, 

he Laws of Harmonious Colouring, adapted to 
Interior Decorations. 8vo. 5th edit. 7s. 6d. 


NEW VOLUME OF 


Diagn es HISTORY of the REFOR- 
pi azion, The Fourth Volume (containing the most impor- 
5 pochs in the formation) will be published next 
in demy ore. a 12s, cloth. 
To be succeeded immediately y by 
A New Edition of the wae Volumes. The 
Besides writing & will be carefully i ! pe PAubient, whe, 


ew Preface so 4? 
eeerens interesting A Additions Sooubenk. never ——— published. 
Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co., London. 


UNDER set HE aU HES HER MAJESTY 


Eal, aT week will be published, medium 8vo. cloth gilt, price 5s. 
wri GHT'S SUPPLEMENT to the PEER. 
Pi Ro of 1845. a: new and fon mipeative Beceed of jell 
01 anges and Occurrences ee 
Kingdom during the = Year. — ates 
right, 60, Pall-Mall, 


IN 








vent d tt to the public, to divide Part II. rst 
half, now published, contains six Portraits and a portion of 
letter-press. P 

THE POLITICAL DICTIONARY, 
price ls, 


THE SUPPLEMENT TO THE PENNY CYCLOP-EDIA, 
Part 1X. First half, price 9d. 


CABINET HISTORY OF ENGLAND, Vol. XIIL price 
1s, sewed, 1s, 6d. cloth. 

MAPS of the SOCIETY for the DIFFUSION of USE- 
FUL KNOWLEDGE. Parr XV. Containing Arabia, Egypt, 
Nubia ~~ Ab ge one Map—India, Nos. 4, 7, 8, 9, "td, 11, six 

flaps. _ Price 5s. coloured, and 3s. 6d. plain. Any of ‘the 
Society’s Maps may be had Separately, price 6d. p and 9d. 
coloured. Evrorr, containing 77 Ma) BPS, is now published in 
one yolume, with Title and Contents, ay 4 half bound in 
russia or morocco, coloured 3/. 13s. 6d. ; plain, 22 


OLD ENGLAND, in Two Volumes, handsomely bound 
in cloth, price 2/, 5s.; or each volume singly, price 14 2s. 

THE PICTORIAL GALLERY OF ARTS, Vol. = hand- 
somely bound in cloth, price 16s. 6d,; or with 14 Portraits on Steel, 
of Eminent Discoverers and Improvers in the Useful 
price 1. 4s, 

THE PENNY CYCLOPZDIA SUPPLEMENT, Vol. I. 
(to Ls! omgiaes in Two Volumes), strongly boarded in cloth, 
price 12s, 

THE CABINET PORTRAIT GALLERY OF BRITISH 
WORTHIES TA, be had, elegantly bound in double volumes, gilt 
edges, price 3s, 

HISTORICAL ‘nnicee of STATESMEN of the TIME 
of GEORGE III. By LORD BROU —-y5 In Three Volumes, 
handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, price 9s. 

CLARKE’S CONCORDANCE TO SHAKSPERE, one 
volume complete, price 2/. 6s. cloth. 


PENNY MAGAZINE, 1845, price 7s. 6d. cloth. 


Part XI. First half, 








22,’Ludgate-street, Jan. 24, 1846. 





SCOTT’S POETRY, AND TALES OF A GRANDFATHER. 
Now in course of publication, in Weekly Numbers and Monthly Parts, 


SCOTT’S POETRY, 
PEOPLE'S ISSUE. 
TALES: OF A GRANDFATHER, 
Being the HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, 


By SIR WALTER SCOTT, Bart. 
Both Issues will be completed in November 1846. 
R. Cavett, Edinburgh; Hovutston & Stoneman, London; and all Booksellers. 


SIR WALTER 





pe 
DR. WALSHE ON CANCER. 


ow ready, in 1 vol. Svo. with Illustrations, price 16, 


HE NATURE and TREATMENT ¢ 


CANCER, 
Prof f Pathol onl Ana tomy is Unt — 
we essor of Pathological Anatomy in nivecsity College, Ph 
© University College Soe, and to the H. rican 
strmption aud Diseases ott the Chest. ‘ Re ospital for Ca, 
* We must here refer in passing to anot! 
particularly struck us in going over Dr. Wal san (hath ‘a 
strikingly practical character, and the author's S enlarged gen! a 
views of the natureand proper treatment of can: 
Forbes’: © Med Review, 
Taylor & Walton, 28, Upper Gower-eteat 
Ee 
BALLARD AND GARROD'’S MATERIA MEDICA, 
One Volume, 8yo. (483 pages), with Diagrams on Wood, 12s, clot, 
ELEMENTS OF 
MATERIA MEDICA and THERAPEUTIC 
By EDWARD BALLARD. -- D., Medical Tutor in Ty. 
versity Cau e,and A. B. GARR Mw. D., Lecture: Ter on Matery 
Medica and herapeutics i in on po School of Medicine, 
“Asa manual for students it is the best that has yet 
and will be found to par — matter well worthy a 
by the practitioner. It possesses the es 


advan fcarpig 
its information to the date of ‘its pabticstion. tage 
ing's Report, Vol. 


Taylor & Walton, 28, Upper ok street, 


BARNES'S NOTES ON ISAIAH, 
Ina ve e volume 8yo. of nearly 900 pp. closely pri i 
sianeaite 15s. in cloth. Dp. cloeely pelea ley 


OTES, CRITICAL, EXPLANATORY a 
PRACTICAL, of the poos of the PROPHET ISAlan, 
Vip ater Translation by ALBERT BARNES. A New Edita 
w: Prin by 1) . —_— by Thomas 1 
cnena te, London, and may be p red by order of 
Booksellers. Where may be had, fon st published, in a large volum, 
duodecimo, price 7s. 
Chillingworth’s Religion of Protestants a Sa 
Way to Salvation. 







































This day is published, 
IR W. J. HOOKER’S ‘§ Curtis's Botanical 
Magazine,’ No. 14 (Third Series), price 3s. 6d. coloured. 


Dr. Hooker’s ‘ Flora Antarctica,’ or Botany of the 
Antarctic Voyage, Part 14, price 8s. coloured, 5s, plain. 


Dr. Harvey's ‘ Phycologia Britannica,’ or Histor 


of British Sea-Weeds, No. 2, price 2s. 6d. coloured. 


Reeve’s * Conchologia Iconica,’ or Species of Shells, 
No. 36, price 10s. coloured. 
Reeve, Brothers,King William-street, Strand. 


Sixteenth Edition, in 4 vols. 8vo. price 2/, 2s, 
ROWN’S PHILOSOPHY of the MIND; 
carefully revised with the original MS. ; with & Portni, 
Index and Memoir of the Author, by Dr. W. ELSH; (all wanting 
in the previous editions in 4 vols. 
The Ster: a Edition, in 1 large wi. Svo, 18s, 
An inestimable}book.”—Dr. 
W. Tait, Edinburgh: Simpkin, Marshall 1 Go. London 


This day is published, post 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 

‘THE LONDON MEDICAL DIRECTORY 
for 1846.—The Mass of information in this small otw 

volume will, no doubt, soon find jit a place on the studp-abie t 4 
every medical practitioner.”—Lancet, “ A most useful companinn’ 
—Medical Gazette. “We welcome with warmth the revinid 

this useful annual.--Medical Times. 
John Churchill, an, S ~ ee and 8. Highley, 2, Fle 











NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF ‘ OLIVER TWIs1) 
IN TEN MONTHLY PARTS. 

On the Ist of February will be published, price One Legg be with 
Three y—yia on Steel, (uniform with ‘The 
Papers,’) 

LIV ER. TWIST. By Cwares Dickm 
Illustrated by Georce CRUIKSHANK. 
*x* This Edition has boon carefully corrected by the Autbe 
| ‘and it will contain the whole of the original lle 
tra’ 


i published by Bradbury & Evans, %, Fleet-street 
Bey ready, Parts 1 to 5,8vo. (to be continued let — 


of 3 Sheets and Coloured Pests, | illustrated w 
Wood, p 





with plain 
PRAT HSTORY « of the MAMMAL 
“By G. R. WATERHOUSE, Esq, of the British Museu 
KOSMOS ; a General Survey of the Physidl 


Phenomena of the Universe. By A. VON HUMBOLDT. Pa 
8vo. cloth boards, 10s. 


KAEMTZ’S COMPLETE COURSEd 
METEOROLOGY. Zrensiehed by C. V. WALKER. Post 
lettered, with 15 Plates, 12s. 


HOOKER’S JOURNAL of BOTANY. Vo 
ne ICONES PLANTARUM. \* 
Series. Vols. 1,2, 3, 28. each; and Vol 4, Part 1,14 


ECONOMY its RELATION 
wiih cHHaatisTRY PHYSICS, ». METEOROLOGY 3 











B. BO ULT. 2ndeditio: 
USSIN 


nD, 
the original, and on the Tables culated. 
NATURAL Gin ) HISTORY of ‘MAN. By 
BD. on Colearh 


RD, th... royal Svo. with 44 
0, PRICHARD, are Savane 


London : = aamesin Regent-street. 
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0 Tove 
by H. WL as, 
L E. —- Library, 26, Holles- — 
—— just published, 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 
IE NATURE and TREATMENT of GOUT. 
T By WILLIAM HENRY ROBERTSON, M.D. 
v Physician to the Buxton Bath Charity. 
London: John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 
ALGAIRNS’ COOKERY, NEW EDITION. 
= This day is published, e 
HE PRACTICE OF COOKERY, 
0 f Every-day Life. 
T Adapted tothe’. basiness of } Prey y 
Tenth Edition, with Additions, cloth, gilt. 
R. Cadell, Edinburgh ; Houlston & Stoneman, London. 
ORPORATION of the AMICABLE SO- 
Cri ciETY for a PERPETUAL ASSURANCE OFFICE.— 
by Charter of Queen Anne, A.p. 1706. Ser- 
pmortg yo Grieet-street, — 


iS William Magnay, Bart. 
John Newton. ont 
of — wy ma ty 
Right Hon. Sir ae. Ryan 
The Rev. John Hume Spry, 
Charles Fiddey, 
lodgs 


D.D. 
Cc. Theophilus Thompson, M.D. 
elon t was incorporated by charter of Queen 
Anne in 1706, and is Se oldest institution in existence for grant- 


liv 
Me bole of the Pr Profits are divided omens the Representa- 


Jobn Bostock, M.D. 
rd Holmes Coote 
Tye ih Be ee Bart 


weber bore Elli $, 





ore the powers ae Y special Act of Parliament, obtained by 
the Society in the last session, policies are now granted en- 
titling the assured to receive their proportional part of the profits 
every seventh year, either by way of addition to the sum assured, 
or diminution © = _ future annual premiums, or an equivalent 
in m 

" mies are ny granted for specified or fixed sums, at con- 
siderably reduced rates of premium, the assured in such poli- 
cies not Lecoming members of the Society. 


T. GALLOWAY, Registrar. 
SUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 





- wy Pole. om 7 rman = 
Jes Boult elix Ladbroke, Esq. 

ou P. Pleydell Bouverie H. Francis Shaw Lefevre, Esq. 
Charles Littledale. “yg 
Henry Littledale, 

George W ante Nexanaits Esq. 
Brice Pearse, Es 
Charles Richard 


Cockerell, Esq. 
Semoe Pepys Cockerell, Esq. 


Jobo Dru 

Charles Bell I Ford, Esq, 
William Franks, E: 

William R. Hamilton, Esq. q. M.P. 
Capt. H. G. Hamilton, R.N, jeorge oie a 
Bdward Harman, Esq. eae Smal Thornton, Esq 


4 h Hoare, 
jen HOH ARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actua 
The Ma — rs beg to inform the Public that the Holders of 
Policies flected with this Society are entitled to participate in 
the profils according to the Conditions contained in their Pamph- 
let of Rates,which may be obtained at the Office, Threadneedle- 
street, London, or tear of ong gents of me Society. 
e Premiums r y this Office mn Young Lives are 
lower than those of most of Bey Old Established Offi 
A Bonus was declared in January, 1844, to the Policy Holders 
entitled "tO participate in the Profits at Midsummer, 1843, and 
=! — then made to the Policies were on an average ihe 
Ages One per Ce: nt, per Annum on the Sum insured, from the 
Period w en the Policy Holders became entitled to participate 
in the Profits of the Society. 
2, Policies effected before Midsummer, 1846, will be entitled 
in the Profits of the Society at the next division. 


QcoTTisH EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE sOcerTy. Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Established 1831. Head Office, 26, St. Dateow' s-square, Edin- 
; London Office, 61 a, Moorgate-stre 
President—His Grace the DUKE of BUCCLEUCH and 
QUEENSBERRY, K.G 
Fice-Presidents—The Right Hon. Lord Gray; the Right Hon. 
bord ROBERT CHRISTIE, M 
anager. 

The leading principle of this Mutual Assurance Society i is, 
that the whole profits are divisible among the policy-holders 
every three years. In illustration of the eminent success which 
has attended the Society, it yd be stated, that the additions 
made to Policies have been at the rate of 2 per cent. per annum 
on the sum assured and on the vested bonus. Thus the holder 
ofa Policy for 1,000/. effected on the Ist of March, 1832, will, if 
it become a claim ee 3ist August) during the present year, 
be entitled to 1,348/. 6s. 3d., and so on as regards other Policies. 

be Accumulated Fund exceeds 300,000/., and the annual 
Tevenue is above 80,000/., the whole being i in'a coures of steady 
and increasing prospe’ perity, 

NOTICE. ~ POLICIES. _otected before the Ist of MARCH 
participate in a wou & ONUS 


A 
me I. at M COOK, Agent for London. 


[XGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW LIFE 
ASSURANCE and LOAN ASSOCIATION, 12, figubiabed 
Esta e 


Pole, Esq. 











place, London 
hist) SUBSCRIBED G CAPITAL, ONE  MILLIO 
This Association emb: 
EVERY DESCRIPTION. "OF “RISK CONTINGENT UPON 
aret  amotiate, deferred, and contingent annuities and 
ACIMPREMENSIVE AX AND mY SYSTEM OF A. 
0 


rsonai 

security, or upon ry sconrit of any di i - 
able property or income of sdequare va slue _— of —_ 
Aunion of (he English and Scotch systems of. ieatennee, by the 
removal of all difficulties experienced by parties in England 
— Assurances with Offices peculiarly Scotch, and 


An am Lapel com connexion, with a Direction and Proprietary 
Pro teotecting © Gupta relieving the Assured from all pos- 


sible responsibi 
The admission of on Poliey-bolder, ; assured for the whole 
periodical participation in Two-thirds 


term of | “a 
= ife, to a fu 
2,39 BUTLER WILLIAMS, Resident Actuary and Secretary. 


all necessary tables 

wd orn may be had, and every information cbtened, on 
we soy othe agents or by letter, addressed to the Actuary, 
er can the Lognate of the Association in the principal towns 








neces wea be effected on Wednesdays and Fridays 
geen wd other day, upon application at the Office, 12, 


LIFE ASSURANCE, 


HE BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY entertains pi als of any description 
involving the contingency of human | ife, and offers the follow- 
ing advantages to its members 
bonus annually (in the shape of low gocusheme) equal to 
those of other offices granted every 3, 5, or 7 years. 
ct of a larger bonus than can possibly ‘be obtained 
at those of ces, in the peculiarly beneficial mode adopted inthe 
distribution of the surplus. 
ospectuses and every information may be had on applica- 
tion at the Office, 17, New Bridge-strect, . slack friars. 
pecimen of Tab! 
pm 
Premium | Age.| Premium 
for 100d, for | 
20 | £1 15 8 40 | £2 4 9 | £667 


Annual Annual 
Premium 
for 100d 


Age. Age. 








MEDICAL, INVALID and GENERAL LIFE 
4! grrice, 
Lenser; 25, Pee Mall, and 8, acpanee Alley. 
Subscribed Gait tot 500, N00. 


_Dissased and healthy lives vassured. | ae sone equitable 
rms. 
“5. Pall Mall, peasants 


NCAUSTIC, VENETIAN, and other 

PATENT TIL ae ‘and wAc PAVEMENTS, mav be 

Ea Pat at MINTON & Co.'s pp eseneuee, No. 9, Albion- 

place, Surrey side oI Black frince Bri 
YATT, SARKER & Co. Agents. 

Pn above tiles have lately been considerably reduced in 





An assortment of plain and proemental door furniture, 
c. 





CHARLES JAMES THICKE, Resid 
17, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 
NOTICE TO EQUITABLE POLICY HOLDERS. 

J TNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 

0. 8, Waterloo-place, Pall-ma ondon. 

COMPANY, N terloo-pl Pall-mall, Lond 

The attention of the Equitable Policy Holders is particularly 
called to the Half Credit Scales of Premium of this company, 
by which table the bonus to be declared at the next investiga- 
tion in January, 1850, may secured at a present annual 
eres of one-half the rates charged by oth er companies. 

n the event of | Goat, the = insured will be paid, less the 
amount of premiums on credit. Should the life insured 
survive the declaration of the bonus, the Beh may be allowed 
to lapse, and the company will renounce all claim for the half 
premiums which may due thereon; or in the event of the 
party being at that time in bad health, the policy can be kept 
up by commenting 60 to pay the full premium of the age as when 
first accepted. e above plan, originating with this company, 
was found peculiarly araenngnans at the last equitable division 
in 1840, when it was large} opted, and many of the policies 
then effected are still i a ‘orce, and large bonuses have been 
added » ome on thescale of the following table :— 
Sum Assured Time Assured. Sum added to Peles. 

- 6 years 10 months ...---.. £683 





5,000.. + 200 0 0 
Prospectuses oat every, information. ‘may “be ‘obtained on 
application to the resident directors, Edward ford. me and 
| Boyd, Esq., at the offices, No. 8, W. . 





JATENT WATCHES 


E. J. DENT respectfully cotielts from the public an in- 
spection of his extensive stock of WATCHES, which has been 
greatly increased to meet the demand at this season of the 
ear. Youths’ Silver Watches, 4 guineas each ; excellent Silver 
ever ditto, 6 guineas each; | Gold Wat tches, 8 guineas 
Dent’s to hi three 


ae and tiles, for fire-places, &c. & 
AND CLOCKS, — 


each. C) 
separate Patents, granted in 1836, 1840, and 1842. 
82, Strand ; 33, Cockspur-street ; 34, Royal Exch 


XLECTRO PLATE, in great variety, and of 
4 mesremed a anality only, at the Establishments of EL- 
KINGTON & CO.—The Patentees, from their great experience 
in England and France, are enabled to decide the quantity of 
silver necessary to insure durability and economy for ev 
article they manufacture, and bh invariably bear the’ 
marks, E. and Co., under a crown. 
Having granted humerous licences to use their patented pro- 
y beg to intimate to purchasers that they are not 
F.-Y for the quality of goods sold as plated by their pro- 
cess, unless they bear the above marks. 
ATING “AND GILDING. 
Old plated and cy articles repaired and ri o-plated . Or re- 
gt and the quality warranted, if sent direct o either of their 
tablishments. No other party in ndon is authorized to 
re-plate. Persons infringing these patents, by using the pro- 
cesses, or by puschacing geet so plated orgilt, will be 


ent-street (corner J 
BLKINGTON & co.) te a | 
d 45, Moorgate-street, City. 

















Bertannta LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 1, Princes-street, Bank, London. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 4 Vict. cap. ix. 
ADVANTAGES OF THIS INSTITUTION. 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE BRANCH. 

Complete Security afforded to the Assured by means of an 
ample subscribed capital, oo the large fund accumulated from 
the premiums on upwards of 6000 Policies. 

Half the amount only of the annual premium required during 
the first five years, the remaining half premiums being paid out 
of the profits, Ca after five years, will be annually divided 
among the Ass 

PROPRIETARY BRANCH 

The lowest eaten gongetent with security to the Assured. 
peculiarly adapted to cases 
where assurances are effected for the purpose of securing Loans 
or 

Half-credit rates of Premium, whereby credit is hy my for 
half the amount of premium for seven years, 

paid off, or remain a charge upon the Policy, at the option ‘ot 


the holder. 
EXTRACTS FROM THE TABLES. 
Annual Premiums voguincd for an Assurance of 100/. for the 
hole Term of Life. 











| PROPRIETARY BRANCH, 


wee — | 
ANC 





Half Pre- |WholePre- 
Age. | Ly mium after 
five y a five years. | 
| 
| 
| 


Half Pre- 
mium first 
seven years. 


Whole Pre- 
mium after 
seven years. 














= 


£ £ 
1 


- 


Brmencsceocs 








SxrSowanwc 

Somwarwon 
Crm Cote to RRO te 
TaSelwmce 


PETER MORRISON. 
RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


39, Throgmorton-street, Bank. 
Empowered by special Act of Parliament, 5 & 6 Will. IV. c. 78. 
omas Farncomb, Esq. eorman, ol ae 


William Leaf, ‘Es De ty = 
ane. M.P. 
Ikapert ig Royo 


Richard E. Arden, Esq. 
William peahes , Esq. 
ward Bates, Esq. Thomas Kelly, Es qcAld. 
Thomas C: coaadione Esq. Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq. 
James om. Esq. Lewis Pocock, a. 
sician—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2, Finsb' aaron 

Pe. Coulson, Esq. 2, F: rederick's- ace, Old Jewry. 
Consulting Actuar’ —Professor Hall, of King’s *College. 

Advantages vs e Argus Life Assurance Company. 

Low Rates of Premiums. 

In addition to the subscribed Capital of 300,000/. the assured 
have the security of the Company's rapidly increasing income, 
and an accumulating Assurance Fund invested in Government 
and other available Securities, of qqueiderably larger amount 
than the estimated liabilities of the Company 

The Rates of Premium are reduced to the lowest scale com- 
patible with the safety of the Assured and the stability of the 
Company, thereby, in effect, giving to every policy-holder an 
immediate and certain bonus without risk, in lieu of the deferred 
and frequently delusive prospect of a periodical division of profits. 

Annual Premium to Assure £100. 
For One ear. For Seven Years. Whole Term. 

£017 £0 19 £1 11 10 





Age. 
20 


169 
50 119 10 
60 317 0 

One-third of whole-term Premiums may remain unpaid at 5 
per cent. comp. int. as a debt upon the Policy forlife, or may be 
paid off at any time without notice. 

In Assurances for advances of money,as security for debts, or 
asa provision for a — when the least present outlay is 
desirable, the varied and comprehensive Tables of the Argus 
Office will be found to be particular! arly favourable to the assured. 

A Board of Directors, with the Medica! Officers, attend daily, 
ae a quarter before 2 o'clock. 
EDWARD BATES, Resident Director. 





N ETCALFES NEW PATTERN TOOTH 
BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth Brush 
has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and_is famous for the hairs not 
coming loose, ls. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans ina 
third part of the usual time, and incapable of i injaring the finest 
nap. Penetrating Hair Brushes, with the durable ablegebes 
Russian Bristles, which do not soften like common h 
Brushes of se pery - graduated and powerful friction. * Velvet 
act in the most surprising and successful man- 
. The Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable 
properties of absorption, vitality, and grreneity. Ay means of 
direct im ations, Gispensing with all interm te parties” 
profits and destructive bleaching, and securing the luxu = 

bilshment, Sponge. Only at METCALFE'’S Sole 

ishmen 
, Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street. 
Caution. Beware of the words “From Metcalfe's” adopted 
by some houses. 


‘VERYTHING for the TOILET at MECHI'S 

Manufactory, 4, Leadenball-ctrect. London.—Superior 

hair, nail, tooth, shaving, and flesh brushes, clothes and hat 

brushes, combs, washing and shaving soap, various nail and 

corn Sastpesente, razors, razor-strops and paste, and shaving 

— ne d gentlemen's dressin — Aer a with or 

tings, jn ussia Leather, ma. , and 

japan Lt... dies’ companions yt = et ot books, cle pate 

fitted; also netting-boxes. né 
cake kets, beautiful iaaede” ond a an infinity of + 

articles not to be equalled in London. 


EAL & SON’S LIST OF BEDDING, con- 
taining a full dcsertotign of Weights, Sizes, and. Prices, 

by which purchasers are enabled to judge the articles that are 
hest suited to make a good set of bedding. Sent free by post, 
on geutention © their Sptebiishment, § e Jassest in London, 
and sale of _e (no bed- 
steads or other furniture being kept). 3 

















Tottenham-court-road. 


1 O THE NOBILITY, GENTRY, CLERGY, 
BARRISTERS, &c. —Those painful thoughts and variety 
of annoying footings which, in despite of the strongest volitions, 
will intrudejand ae © life uncomfortable in the best circles, 
and in the midst of plenty and means of pleasure, and even in 
health ‘unfits the sufferer for active duty and quiet repose, con- 
stitute that class of pure nervousness which the Rev. Dr. 
Willis Moseley professes to cure as certainly as other 
medical men cure ague. Popressicn of spirits, inquietude, 
y dl dislike of society, unfitness. 

for study, loss of memory, delusions, ‘thoughts of self-dest: — 

tion, and insanity itself are curable by this discovery. But o 

12,000 applications net 30 are known to be uncured who have tole 
lowed his ad advice. The highest classes pay the chemists’ charges 
st y, and as Ws, for the cure when completed ; clergymen, 
y only half the Dy » and nothing when 
ay At home from 11 to 3; means of cure in answer to let- 
tore, sent to all parts. 18, Bloomsbury-street, Bedford-square. 


THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 
NORTON’ S CAMOMILE PILLS are 


confidently recommended as a simple, but certain re- 

medy, to all who suffer from Indigestion, Sick Headache 
Billious and Liver Complaints ; the act as a powerful tonic and 
gentle aperient, —apereee, stre! te the stomach and com- 
posure to the nervous system. ‘old in bottles, at ls. lid. or 
ii a each, b A Lae Lit late & GC, We indus, 6h, 

ishopsgate Withou “an nearly a! icine Venders. 

Be sure to ask for NS PI LS, and do not be per- 
suaded to purchase an hahtation. 


(CURE of COUGH and IMPROVEMENT of 


the VO 
DR. LOCOCK’S S POL MONIC WAFERS. 

“Sir, I cannot but recommend Dr. Lecock’s Wafers, since I 
have realized myself, and seen in my family, such mark 
benefit from them in coughs, colds, and on myselfin postientor s 
in removing hoarseness and pirengthening | the voice, | findthem 
eye .—(Signed) Wm. Hamlyn. 7, Albion-place, Walworth, 

t. 31, 184 
" LOCOCK’ i wartee give instant olief. anda eoeld cure 
te) (gethee. col all disorders of the breath and lungs. 
RINGERS ead Pt PUBLIC SPEAKERS they are invaluable 
for ieee and pirengthontng | the velce 3 ; they pase a most 
ay taste. Price is. 14d., lls. per 
Agents: Da Silva & Co. 1, bride. lane, Fleet-street, London ; 
sold by ail Medicine Venders. 
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THE CORREGGIO FRESCOS, AT PARMA; 


Engraved by the CHEVALIER TOSCHI ; 


Member of the Prussian Order of Merit, Officer of the Legion of Honour, Member of the Institute of France. 
Dedicated to HER MAJESTY THE DUCHESS OF PARMA; 
AND PUBLISHED IN THIS COUNTRY UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, 
AND THE MEMBERS OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION FOR THE PROMOTION AND ENCOURAGEMENT OF THE FINE ang. 





By MESSRS. PAUL axp DOMINIC COLNAGHI & CO., 13 ayp 14, PALL MALL EAST; PUBLISHERS To Her Masesty. 





Time, and changes in human affairs often more destructive than time, having caused 
‘such serious injuries to the Frescos of Correggio, as to threaten at an early date their irre- 
parable and complete destruction, her Majesty the Duchess of Parma has expressed a desire 
to remedy in some measure this progressive decay, by directing that there should be pre- 
‘served for ever, as far as possible, a just idea of the magnificent, poetical, and most grace- 
ful compositions of one of the greatest geniuses who have ever done honour to the Fine Arts. 
For this purpose her Majesty gave a commission to Paolo Toschi for the execution of accu- 
rate drawings of all the Frescos of Correggio which are at Parma, and which are indeed 
the only Frescos existing in the world by that master. At the same time her Majesty 
directed that some by Parmigiano, which, being equally damaged, threaten to become very 
soon unintelligible to the most expert artists, should be copied in the same manner. In 
consequence of this order, Paolo Toschi, aided by his school and Professor Callegari, has 
produced drawings in water colours, of dimensions sufficient to express not only the com- 
position, but the character of the forms, and the effect of the wonderful chiaroscuro. 

Engravings on copper of all these designs have been already begun in the school of Paolo 
Toschi, under whose immediate direction the undertaking will be completed in the shortest 
time consistent with its due execution,—it is not, perhaps, presumptuous to assert that one 
of the vastest and most magnificent works of engraving ever known will be the result. 


The designs prepared for engraving are as follows :— 


The subject of the Cupola of the Cathedral is ‘The Assumption of the Virgin.’ The 
painter has imagined that the octagon form, from which the cupola rises, embraces the 
space of earth in which was the sepulchre of the Madonna; for this purpose upon the 
octagon itself, from whence the great vault springs, runs a balustrade, and upon that isa 
candelabrum at each of the eight angles, with a number of boys between, engaged in light- 
ing the wax tapers or burning incense and odoriferous herbs. In front of the balustrade, 
and also on the base of the cupola, stand the Apostles disposed around, looking upwards 
with astonishment, as if dazzled by the great light of the Celestial Host, who transport the 
Virgin, and above, Heaven appears open to receive her. The angel Gabriel descends to 
meet her, and the different hierarchies of the blessed circle around him. In order to avoid 
converging lines, which are seen in engravings of cupolas, and also that this magniticent 
and sublime composition may be better understood, the cupola has been divided into six 
large drawings :—Four for the Apostles and the balustrade, and two for the Glory and the 
background. The designs are divided in such a manner that, if desired, the two of the 
Glory may be united, and also that part of the cupola, which corresponds with the prin- 
cipal group of the same, may be placed beneath, and thus the principal and most poetic 
= of the whole composition can be placed at once under the eye, and so the other parts 
be perfectly comprehended. In the four arches under the cupola are represented the four 
ane of the city of Parma—St. Hilary, St. Bernard, St. John the Baptist, and St. 

omas; each occupies an arch, attended by angels, symbolical of the virtues of the Saint, 
and with the emb! and or ts of his dignity. 

In the Cupola of the Church of St. John is represented a Vision of that Saint. He, in 
extreme old age and the last surviving Apostle, beholds in a moment of ecstasy his com- 
panions in Heaven, who form a circle around their Master resplendent in all His glory. The 
Saint is alone upon the earth, and is depicted below all the others at the extreme edge of 
the cupola. He kneels upon a rock, his arms leaning on a book, which is supported before 
hin® by an eagle, and with his face turned to the centre of the cupola, where stands the 
Saviour. The Apostles are placed around and supported by a number of boys, of whom 
the very clouds are full. The subject of this grand composition has been divided in the 
following manner :—One large drawing is occupied by St. John and the three Apostles, 
earnestly looking down upon him from their celestial abode; and this forms the principal 
group upon which the whole composition depends. Another drawing represents the Saviour, 
with a background of numberless beautiful boys. Four others depict the remaining groups 
of the Apostles. Each of the four arches by which the cupola is sustained, represents an 
Evangelist, with a Doctor of the Church, viz., St. John with St. Augustine; St. Matthew 
with St. Jerome; St. Mark with St. Gregory; St. Luke with St. Ambrose: all seated in 
~various attitudes upon clouds, and supported by graceful children. In the same Church is 
also painted on a lunette over a small Jateral door, St. John, in youth, in the act of writing 
under Divine inspiration ; and of this also a separate drawing has been made. 

The Chamber painted by Correggio in the Convent of St. Paul represents a Grotto of 
Diana, beneath the level of the ground, covered with a roof of verdure and vine foliage, 
having within sixteen oval apertures corresponding in number with the spaces interposed 
‘between the sections of the vaulted roof. From each of these ovals children are scen peep- 
ing in and out as they pass around the grotto. The composition is varied in each of the 
ovals. They bear various symbols or attributes of the Goddess, and implements of the 
chase. Under these medallions are as many niches, containing various small statues, and 
Ddelow, round the apartment, runs an elegant frieze. Each medallion, with the lunette 
beneath it, is the subject of a drawing. In one part of the chamber is a projecting chimney, 
and on this is painted the Divinity of the place in a Car drawn by Stags. This will oceupy 
one large drawing. There will also be an outline section of the Chamber. 

To let blication of all the Frescos of Correggio which are known, there 








the p 
remain three smaller, which, having been taken from the walls of the edifices in which they 
were originally painted, were removed to another situation at Parma. The first is ‘A 
Madonna Crowned,’ which at present stands at the end of the Ducal Library, originally 

inted in the choir of the before-named Church of St. John, which was afterwards rebuilt. 

e second is ‘A Madonna della Scala,’ so named from an Oratory demolished during the 
last French government of the city, and is now in the Gallery of the Academy. The last 
represents ‘ The Annunciation,’ and was given to the church of the same name, where, 
although it has suffered much from time, it is still preserved over a small altar; it formerly 
existed in the church of the castle, now demolished. These three Frescos will form part 
of the work. 

There are four most beautiful Frescos by Parmigiano in the Church of St. John de 
Monaci Cassinesi, which are seen on the corbels of the arches of two side chapels. The 
painter has represented—l. ‘ The Martyrdom of St. Agatha;’ 2. ‘ St. George on Horseback ;’ 
3. ‘St. Lucia and St. Apollonia ;’ and 4. ‘ Two graceful Figures of Deacons.’ These four 
pictures will form four engravings. 








So considerable a number of subjects, all of different size, the severe and finished sty) 
which it is intended to preserve in the engraving, and the desire to make these sublime 
tures known rather by prints, to be exhibited in frames, than by book plates, are the chi 
reasons which prevent the publication of so vast a work from being subjected to the Custon 
of publishing it in numbers of equal form, and at determined periods. The Chamber j 
the Convent of St. Paul, and the Frescos of Parmigiano alone, can be adapted to pacts 
method of publication ; and both will, therefore, be published in six numbers of four pri 
in each, with explanatory letter-press, and with a ‘ Portrait of her Majesty the Duchess 

arma,’ to whom it is a most grateful duty to dedicate the whole work. This portrait wij 
be engraved by Paolo Toschi. 

The number of these prints will amount to twenty-four, two others being added to shor 
the original and beautiful Friezes under each of the two Cupolas, the one com of boys 
and flowers, the other with the emblems alone of the four Evangelists, variously alternate, 
The descriptive letterpress will be written by Pietro Giordani. The larger prints will com 
out alternately with the numbers, and it will form a rule that these shall sueceed each othe 
in such order as to complete the subject, or agree with the connexion. By such a mods 
should the continuation of the work by some unforeseen cause be unfortunately interrupts, 
the subscribers will still possess a number of elaborate engravings, forming a work by them. 
selves, and to which at all times the original compositions will insure a real value. Such a 
advantage will be held in greater account, when it is considered that these admirable pain}. 
ings, already devoted to certain destruction, are very little known, and that the pa 
gravings hitherto made are unable to give the most distant idea of them, It is though 
that, to complete so great and serious a work, a period of several years will be required, 


The undertaking will be divided into Two Series, and will contain Forty-eight Eogry. 
ings, viz.:— 
10—Rendering the Cupola of the Cathedral. 
14—The Cupola of St. John, with the three other Frescos by Correggio. 
24—Church of St. Paul and Chamber of St. Paul. 
Subscribers will be allowed the option of discontinuing their Subscription at the termi. 
nation of the First Series. 


The Engravings will appear in the following order, viz. :— 
Ist. The Cupola of St. Giovanni, the Lunette of the same, the three 
other Frescos by Correggio, and the Chamber of St. Paul. 


and Frescos by Parmigiano 
2nd. The Cupola of the Dome 


* 98 Prints 

: 
Thirty Artists’ Proofs will be taken before all letters, and 120 Proofs. To this numba 

the Proofs will be strictly limited. 


The plates will be printed in the Cavalier Toschi’s Printing-office, under his own imme 
diate direction, and no impression will be issued unless it be in a perfect state. The publ- 
cation of the work will commence in February 1946. 


THe SuBSCRIPTION PRICE IS AS FOLLOWS :— 
FIRST SERIES—The Fourteen Prints composing the Cupola of St. Giovanni and the thre 
other Frescos by Correzgio— 
PROOFS. 
£. 8 


= 


1, Group of St. John e ° ‘ < 
1, The Saviourin Glory . ‘ : 
, Groups of the Apostles, at 2/. 2s. each 
The Arches, at 3/. 3s. each . ° 
St. John, lunette ° ° 
The Annunciation ° ° ° 


La Madonna della Scala 


5 

2 

8 

2 

1 

1 

2 

The Madonna Crowned e 1 


zy 
eosococoo 





£34 6 0 
The Twenty-four Prints composing the Chamber of St. Paul, and the Frescos by 
VParmigiano— 
PRINTS, PROOFS 
Frescos by Parmigiano 


tto 
The Diana, by Correggio 
Groups of Boys 
Spaccato 
, Friezes of the Cupola 


Zz. a £. 


y 15s. each - 1800 


SECOND SERIES—The Ten Prints composing the Cupola of the Cathedral— 
PRINTS. 

- & de 

717 6 

5 50 10 10 0 
33 12 0 


1, Representing Half the Glory of the Madonna 
1, The remaining half ° ; 


a }atandeeach 


E Ditto -1616 0 
4, The Arches, at 31. 13s, 6d. each 


. - 1414 0 29 8 0 


£4412 6 £89 50 
For the Thirty Artist’s Proofs the price is fixed at three times that of the Prints 


Published, and Subscribers’ Names received, by Messrs. PAUL & DOMINIC COL: 
NAGHI & CO. 13—14, Pull Mall East, Publishers to Her Majesty and the Royal Family. 

Some of the Drawings executed by the Chevalier Toschi for the purpose of Engra™s 
are now on view at Messrs. Colnaghi’s. 








Printed by James Hotes, of No. 4, New Ormond-street, in the county of Middlesex, printer, at his office No. 4, Took’s Court, 


Pall b Bradpate, edict No. 14, Wellington-street North, in the said county, Publisher, at No. 14, 


Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in the said county; and 


pobliste! 
in Wellington-street aforesaid ; and sold b oun ; OTLAND, Mess 
burgh ;—for IngLaND, J, Cumming, Dublin.—Saturday, January 31, 1846, a , v oli Bockeslioes and Howeventers.—dgents: See Se 
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